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Making a Friend of Yous Landlord 


Tenants Tell of Pleasant and Profitable Teamwork With Owners 


a NYONE who meets and talks to any con- 
A siderable number of farm operators or 


farm owners in Iowa and the surround- 


ing states iS apt to become rather pessimistic 
about renting and rented farms. One hears and 
sees so much of shiftless or dishonest tenants, 
unfair or greedy landlords and poor or abused 
farms that everything conneeted with farm 
tenauey seems all wrong. 

Reading all, or even a few, of the more thau 
three hundred letters we received in response 
to our request for reports on satisfactory rent- 
ing experience renews one’s faith in the possi- 
pilities of profitable farm operation under ten- 
ancy for both owners and renters. The most 
important thing in sueceessful operation is not 
the kind or form of lease, whether the soil is 
rich or poor, the fences and improvements idea! 
or tumbled down, or whether the land owner 
and tenant see each other 


“On March 1, I will start the sixth vear op 


erating the same farm,’’ writes a cash tena 


from northern lowa. ‘‘T rent from a retired 
farmer who himself spent over thirty years o 
this place. I rent the farm for eash rent. and 


have a written lease that is standard for cas! 
rented farms in this community. 

‘* My relations with my landlord during these 
five years have been entirely with- 


hands of managers who Stand farmine 
and farmers. 

*4. IT have been a good farmer, 
crops, m\ 
and | am getting a little 


in that | have 
thrifts 
ahead each 


Pood livestock IS It 


condition, 


ra ised 


“>. We are both in good financial 
condition to handle our part of the 


There are too many 


enough 
barvain. 


* yetired 





out friction. The reasons for that, 
I believe, may be listed under some 


such heads as these: 

‘1. We have eaeh been honest 
and fair with the other. No writ- 
ten lease, however elaborate, will 


insure amicable relations between 
landlord and tenant if either party 
to the contract allows selfishness to 
aterfere at all with his honesty. 

‘2, We have both 





every week or only once a 


year. SATISFIED! 


Thru all these three hun- 
dred letters, whether writ- 
ten by owner or tenant, 
ran the same theme and 
the same ideal. The basis 
of satisfactory farm rent- 
ing is: ‘*Be fair and hon- 
et In your dealing with 
the man or woman on the 
other side of the and 
he fair to the land. Treat 
the other fellow and the 
would like to 


vou were in 


are important; 


this: 


Trouble comes 


lease, 


tionships. 


fart 
be treated if 
their places. *” 

But the selected letters 
tell the story. We shall run 
several groups of these let- 
ters. In this first group of 
letters, tenants tell their 


as Vou 





Stock-share leases help; 
long time soil building and 
farm planning programs 
but the 
vital factor in renting is 
Can tenant and land- 
lord get along together? 
in many 
cases because either land- 
lord or tenant is a bungler 
in handling human rela- 


This is the first of three by 
articles based on three hun- 
dred letters from satisfied 
landlords and tenants. Full 
list of prize winners in this 
contest appears on page 39. 


been fair with the land. 
‘eared for the 
farm in a workmanlike 
nianner,’ and have so 
pleased my landlord in 
that respect that he is 
vlad to have me for a 
tenant. My landlord has 
kept the buildings in i 
good repair and has fur- 


| have 








farmers in lowa who are 
trying- to support their 
families in town on the 
rent from 
farms. Afte 
home in such a man 
does not have a single 
lar left to turn back to the 
poor old way 
paint or grass 
seed. For the 
under this head, 
farm 
have good horses and good 
and am able to 
help 
To Op 


successfully, 


single quarter- 
r supporting a 
Town, 


dol- 


farm in the 
of repairs, 
tenant’s part 
[ have the 
adequately stocked, 
machipery 
hire any nec 
when it is needed. 
erate a 
these things appear to be 
absolutely 
there are 


soSSary 
farm 


necessary, but 
many tenants in 








nished all the grass and 
legume seed that I ean 
use to advantage. This 
landlerd’s attitude to- 
ward his farm is well illustrated 
his reply to my request for an 

cattle shed. He = said 
more cattle [| fed on his 
farm the better he would like it, 
and he would be elad to furnish 
the shelter. Needless to say, [| am 
not looking for another farm. 


additional 
that the 








side of the story. Land 
owners will tell theirs in the next article. Later 
articles will discuss special problems in this 
field. 

because of the 


s dise 


personal relations and prob- 
majority of the writers re- 
I The let- 


| ussed. a 
quested that their 
ters are jot being 


Were 


names be not used. 
published in the order 


Which prizes awarded, 


Whickens are a source of profit instead of irritation on this stock-s 


**3. My landlord is thoroly fa- 
wiliar with farm eonditions. Unfortunately, 
there are many farm’owners who are: entirely 
unfamiliar with farm eonditions. and their 
relations with their tenants often fail for this 
reason. | believe that this verv large class 
of farm owners should be urged by such agen 
eies us Wallaces”’ Farmer and lowa Homieste: 
handling of their into tl 


TO put the land 








hare operated 





Keeping up fences. 
test lett 


farm in Scott county, 


who, 
lack of capital, 
to hold up their 
in this respect.”’ 


every community, 
because of 
are unable 
end 

‘My landlord and I have a 
along and playing fair with the 
a dairy farmer from northeastern 
have a lease that we drew 
that has never been referred to since. We are 
on a tifty-filty with hogs = dairying 
playing the principal part in the 
different matters come up, we talk them over 
and agree on a fair thing for both of us. For 
when we put in a milking machine, 
each paid one-half the cost and agreed on a 10 
per cent depreciation year it 


Every 
r mentioned it. 


con- 


way of vetting 
land,”’ 


lowa. 


writes 

‘We 
up seven vears ago, 
basis. 


business. ie 


Instance, 


each was used, 


and in case I moved, he was to pay me for my 
half interest. 

“This farm was badly run down when we 
started in, but we have it back in a hieh state 


Concluded on page od 


OL proc ietion. We 





Iowa. 
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CONTRACTING THE CURRENCY 


N JANUARY 31, 1930, the money in cireu- 
lation per eapita in the United States was 
ouly $37.82. 'This is the sniallest amount at any 
time since before the war. Of course, there is 
always a contraction of eurreney during Janu. 
ary, but this year the movement has been ear- 
ried farther than usual, and the per eapita cir- 
culation of money is now down to within $3 or 
$4 of the pre-war figure. 

Today, there is more gold in the United 
States treasury, but $130,000,000 less gold and 
gold certificates in circulation than was the 
ease a year ago. Probably there has been no 
definitely planned effort to contract the cur- 
rency of the United States at this time, but we 
are always suspicious for the reason that any 
movement in this direction is always in danger 
of slowing down the productive forces of the 
country, and especially is likely to harm the 
farmers. 

We mean to say that if the eurrenecy is con- 
tracted, then the credit based on currency must 
be reduced and after a time prices will fall. 
Falling prices mean that after a time the bur- 
den of mortgage indebtedness becomes intoler- 


able. 
The farmers of the United States, with a 
total mortgage debt of over $10,000,000,000, 


may well watch any movements of the treasury 
which seem to be in the direction of contraction 
of the currency. If there is a world-wide gold 
shortage coming on whieh will make such eon- 
traction inevitable, then we believe it is time 
to consider carefully the development of ma- 
chinery which will make an ounce of gold go 
farther than it has hitherto in the supporting 
of credit. If credit ean not be granted without 
the stock exchange speeulators getting more 
than their share, some means must be worked 
out to preserve the use of credit for those to 
whom it rightfully belongs. 

In our opinion, this whole matter of stable 
money, gold supplies and contraction of the 
currency is worthy of a thoughtful congres- 
sional investigation. If we thoughtlessly allow 
curselves to be plunged gradually into a long, 


slow period of deflation, the result will be the 
ownership in large measure of the productive 
forces of the country by the financial interests. 
There is more of welfare for all concerned to 
go ahead on a steady keel without either infla- 
tion or deflation of the eurrency. Thoughtful 
work by congress at the present time will pre- 
vent wild money agitation ten or fifteen years 
hence. 





HONEST FAKERS 

N THE leading editorial of a recent issue of 

the Canadian Countryman, Dan McKee tells 
of the honest confessions of Canadian cattle 
pluggers. It seems that at a recent meeting of 
Hereford breeders in Canada, one of the breed- 
ers got up and said that when he had acted as 
a judee of cattle at certain shows, he had 
thrown out the plugged cattle and got himself 
into a lot of trouble. Furthermore, he said that 
he himself had plugged his own show cattle, 
and, pointing to two other breeders, he said 
that he knew they did the same thing. Editor 
MeKee’s conclusion is that if the exhibition 
authorities don’t make an honest attempt to 
cope with this evil, then the ‘‘faker of show 
eattle is not to be condemned for his dishonesty, 
but praised rather for his cleverness. Do our 
shows want judges to place faked eattle or 
don't they ?”’ 

As time goes on, we are discovering that the 
practice of plugging is much more widespread 
than we had ever suspected. Apparently, many 
people have come to look on it merely as a re- 
finement, like such show-vard practices as pol- 
ishing the horns, trimming the hoofs, curling 
the hair, ete. As to just what is the reaetion 
of hard-headed Iowa farmers to this kind of a 
proposition remains to be seen. We rather sus- 
pect that if they are buying breeding animals, 
they will find more of value in those animals 
whieh have fine qualities in their germ eells, 
rather than in the special art and skill of the 
showman. We must reinvest our livestock 
shows with the significance which they onee 
possessed, 


BOMBARDING BUTTER 
Was the slump in the butter market of the 
United States, in the winter of 1929-30, 
the result of the bombardment of Morro Castle, 
Santiago. Cuba, in July of 1898? Farm organ- 
‘izations have begun to think so. How near 
right are they? 

Turn to the cover if you want to see what 
Morro Castle looks like today. In 1898, Ameri- 
can shells were crashing against those walls. 
Cervera’s Spanish fleet was in Santiago har- 
bor; the big guns of Morro Castle kept Ameri- 
ean ships from entering. July 3. the Spaniards 
steamed out in a vain effort to escape. Within 
two hours, every Spanish ship was disabled. 
The American fleet had only one man killed. 

This naval battle, coupled with Dewey’s vie- 
tory at Manila Bay, won the Spanish-American 
war for the United States. As a result of this 
war, the Philippine Islands came under Amer- 
ican control, 

We kept the Philippines, the record shows, 
with the idea of 
and then turning them loose again. A president 
and congress of the United States formally ree- 
ognized the right of the Philippines to inde- 
pendence. Since then, American eapital has 
gone into the islands. The produetion of sugar 
and of cocoanut oil has grown enormously. 
Since the Philippines are part of the United 
States, no tariff can be placed against their 
products. So, increasing amounts of agricul- 
tural products come in to compete with those 
grown by farmers of the continental United 
States. 

Vegetable oils are used to make butter sub- 
stitutes. Heavy consumption of butter substi- 
tutes helped damage the butter market. The 


doing some missionary work 


only way to protect butter is to put a tariff on 


all vegetable oils; and the only way to make 
such a tariff effective is to free the Philip. 
pines and elamp a tariff on their produets. 

That’s why dairymen say the American dairy 
cow lost the Battle of Santiago and the Battle 
ot Manila Bay. There are better reasons fo) 
freeing the Philippines. The word of this na. 
tion has been pledged to it. That ought to end 
debate. Queerly enough, however, other argy 
ments have counted more. On one side, sucay 
and copra magnates have held out for cop. 
tinued control of the islands; on the othier. 
dairymen are demanding independence, Sine: 
the dairymen’s selfish interests are in harmony 
with the demands of our national honor, the 
Filipinos may have a chance to gain the free. 
dom for which they have been struggling since 
long before Spanish rule was ended by the 
thunder of Dewey's ships. 





A LEVEL-HEADED BUSINESS MAN 
LITTLE over a vear ago, in the Chicag: 
Tribune of January 16, 1929, there was 

an Associated Press article telling about how 
Alvin T. Simonds, president of a Massachusetts 
saw company, was predicting bad times. It 
seems that he told the annual convention of 
the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association that the high money rates then pre. 
vailing would cause a business slump, that the 
shoe business would doubtless be affected, and 
that, therefore, the shoe manufacturers should 
cut down their production. 

Mr. Simonds is a pleasant contrast to th 
vreat majority of business men who, when they 
see ‘‘breakers’’ ahead, shout that everything is 
lovely. We don’t think that business men o/ 
this sort are hypoerites by nature; they simply 
lack ordinary common sense. 

Today, many of the business men, especially 
in the cities in the middle-west, have finally 
become so blue that they don’t eare to talk at 
all. But Mr. Simonds does not share this pres: 
ent pessimism. A year ago, in early 192% 
when there was some profit in being pessimis 
tie, he looked on the dark side of things. Today 
he is looking toward a peak of business pros 
perity which he expeets to come in 1932. He is 
expecting prices to begin to go up in late 1950 


PREVENTING HOG CHOLERA IN THE 
FALL OF 1930 
"THERE is danger of another hog choleré 
outbreak in the fall of 1930. For a time 
following the serious losses in the fall of 1926, 
there was renewed interest in vaceination, bu! 
during the past year many farmers stopped 
vaccinating. This means that there will prob 
ably be serious hog cholera losses this coming 
fall. 

The cheapest time to vaceinate hogs again 
cholera is when they are about two months old 
a short time before weaning. The Illinois e- 
periments indicate that vaccination at this | 
is both effeetive and economical, The next bev 
time is as soon after weaning as the pigs hav’ 
become adjusted to the change. Pick the tin 
von want, just so it’s early, but be sur 
vaccinate. 


HOLDING CLOVER SEED FOR NEX! 
YEAR 
ANY of our readers who have clover > 
will find it a good plan to hold some 0 
over for next year. Clover seed retains ! 
germinability in good shape for several yea® 
Unfortunately, old clover seed does not sell # 
well on the market because it changes color ™ 
some extent, and this change in color enablé 
the purchasers to diseriminate against it. How: 
ever, for home use it is perfectly satisfacto" 
and it will be well worth while for many of 0 
readers to hold some of their clover seed ov" 
for their own use for next year or the year 7° 
lowing. Clover will not long remain at ™ 
present abnormally low price. 
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SLOW PROGRESS 


AST October, the Farm Board ealled to- 
gether representatives from the various co- 
operative livestock marketing groups, with the 
irtention of forming a national livestock mar- 
keting association. From this group of sixty- 
six. which met in Chicago, a committee of nine 
was appointed to formulate plans for the super- 
organization. This committee spent nearly four 
months trying to devise an organization that 
would be aeceptable to all concerned. In the 
meantime, the Farm Board, as far as livestock 
marketing is concerned, has had its hands tied. 
The committee, after many sessions, finally 
submitted a plan that was unacceptable to the 
Farm Board. Last week, the original group of 
sixty-six was called to Chicago and a national 
marketing plan was submitted to them by the 
Farm Board. Before this plan goes into effect, 
it must be approved by agencies representing 
two-thirds or more of the livestock coopera- 
tively marketed. A vote is being taken this 
week. 

Details on what the plan contains will be 
scant until the final decision is made. It seems 
certain, however, that while each terminal 
agency will have a member on the national 
board, voting power will be in accordance with 
the volume handled by each agency. Loeal co- 
operative shipping associations will federate 
themselves in districts, and these districts in 
turn will form a federation which will make up 
the National Order Buying Company. These 
groups, too, will be represented on the national 
board according to the volume handled. It 
seems likely also that these cooperative concen- 
tration points or sales distriets will retain their 
identity and merely contract with the national 
to handle their sales for a given period. Very 
probably, several groups of shipping associa- 
tions in Iowa that have centralized their sell- 
ing will be able to join the national at once. 





CORN PRICES 

ORN prices in the surplus corn producing 

* sections of Towa during early March were 
around 60 to 65 cents a bushel. These prices 
were 10 to 20 cents a bushel too low, based on 
the small size of the crop last year in the east- 
em corn belt and in Missouri, What has hap- 
pened to make corn sell so far out of line? 

The one outstanding thing has been the 
weakness in wheat prices, tracing to the low 
purchasing power of Europe. We wonder, 
however, if some of the European consumers of 
farm products have not been conniving with 
our “‘bear’’ speculators to push wheat to ab- 
normally low levels. The present price levels 
lcok unnatural to us, and such being the case, 
we believe that the Farm Board will find it 
possible to bring about an extraordinary re- 
versal within the next three or four months. 

Looking into the more distant future, we 
don’t like the outlook unless farm folks are 
prepared to cut production or congress is pre- 
pared to give us an equalization fee or export 
debenture plan. 





‘““‘WHEN I GROW UP 
FVERY child sets up an ideal figure in its 
mind. ‘*That’s what I’m going to be like,’ 
they say to themselves, and cherish the image 
of a Lineoln, a Charlie Chaplin, a Searface 
Al, or a Gary. What a force, for good or evil, 
this imagined ideal figure brings to bear on 
them! A boy may leave the farm for the city 
because articles about Henry Ford or Judge 
Gary have inflamed his imagination; he may 
&¢ into the army because his mind is full of 
military heroes: he may start for Hollywood 
because he has seen too many moving pictures. 
It makes a difference whom you take for a 
her to. Here is what one farm boy writes us: 
“T'm much interested in your Master Farmers, 





and, conceited like, I’m hoping I might mea- 
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sure up some time. That’s my aim, anyway. 
I farm because I like it, and don’t know any 
other business I’d like as well.” 

Most of our Master Farmers would be em- 
barrassed to think they were serving as models 
and furnishing inspiration for farm boys. Yet 
really the Master Farmer has dramatized ex- 
cellence in farming for thousands of young 
people. 

Just as boys who want to make good in track 
athleties try to imitate the running style of 
Paddock, the holder of the world’s record 
the 100-yard dash, so boys who have farming 
ambitions imitate these men. We still don't 
give as much honor and applause to 
farmers as we do to great athletes, but we're 
naking a start. 


reat 





THE HOG FUTURES MARKET 


F THE commission men who trade on the 
hog futures market are right, 200- 
pound hogs will be selling higher in May this 
year than at the present time. Heavy hogs, 
260 to 310 pounds in weight, may drag along at 
$10 most of the summer, but there is a chance 
for good light hogs to sell at $12 in September. 
It will be interesting to watch the Chicago 
hog futures market, to see to what extent it 
accurately foretells the future. If any of our 
readers sell hogs for future delivery, we would 
glad to know of their experience after the 


vood 




















hogs are finally delivered and the deal is 
closed out. 
Odds and Ends 
HAVE just received from Dr. Tito Zappa- 


roli a book entitled, ‘‘Il Granotureo.”” The 
Italians call Indian corn I] Granotureo, or 
Turkish grain. All over southern Europe there 
is a tradition that the Turks brought Indian 
corn to Europe, and in the Balkan states corn 
is everywhere ealled Kukuroots, which is a 
word of Turkish origin. They grow from one- 
fourth to one-third as much corn in Italy as 
we do in Lowa, and the crop is of such great 
importanee in northern Italy that they have 
established a special corn breeding experiment 
station, with Doctor Zapparoli as director. 

The first thing I did with Doctor Zapparoli’s 
book was to open it to the section dealing with 
the cross-breeding of corn. The two Italian 
varieties which eross best are the Nostrano and 
Four different crosses of these two 
varieties were tried out, and every one of them 
outvielded the better parent, and the average 
increase in yield was 30 per cent. 

Seven or eight years ago, Doctor Zapparoli 
sent me some kernels of both the Seagliolo and 
the Nostrano. Both of these varieties are yel- 
low flints with white cobs. The Nostrano has 
ap ear about ten inches long and earries about 
sixteen rows. The Seagliolo is only about seven 
inches long, but there are about twenty rows of 
kernels. The husks are very heavy, and the 
shanks are very large, and it takes about three 
times as long to husk an acre of Italian cori 
as it does of our American dent corn. I devel- 
oped an inbred strain from the Nostrano, which 
is unusually stiff stalked, and last year a cross 
of this inbred Nostrano with an inbred from 
regular Reid Yellow Dent was entered in the 
lowa Yield Test in north-central Iowa. The 
vield was eight bushels an acre more than the 
highest yielding open-pollinated corn. Also, it 
was almost perfect in its ability to stand up 
stiff and strong under conditions where the 
open-pollinated corn blew down badly. Of 
course, the kernels are quite flinty, and by 
summer may be too hard for the hogs to chew 
without grinding. If it were not for this ques- 
tion of the kernels being too hard, I would be 
greatly pleased with this Italian inbred. Be- 


Seacgliolo. 








eause of its big, hard breaking shank and i 
stiff stalk, it would seem to have unusual prom- 
ise where corn picking machines are extensively 
used. 

Doctor Zapparoli seems to be doing consider- 
able inbreeding work at Bergamo, in northern 
Italy. A picture of his inbreeding plot, show- 
ing the sacks on the different stalks of corn, 
would indicate that he probably 
least three thousand 
ve shall get something really useful some day 
trom Italy for our corn breeding program here 
in lowa. 


inbreeds at 


ears annually. Perhaps 


HAVE been interested in studying the corn 
at farmers’ 
institutes in northern lowa this year. At the 
the striking thing is that nearly 
every one brings in 


shows and erib run eorn classes 


corn shows, 
ears which are really toe 
large for the soil and season as they ordinarily 
prevail in northern lowa. The damage done 
by the false show corn standards is well illus- 
trated when it comes to the commercial corn 
The great majority of the erib run sam- 
ples have rather shriveled kernels and _ will 
weigh out only fifty-two or fifty-three pounds 
to the bushel. In Worth county, for instance, 
in extreme northern lowa, they had a commer- 
cial corn elass in late February where eight 
out of the nineteen samples entered contained 
over 20 per cent moisture. Most of the samples 
shelled out only 75 per cent, and two of them 
shelled less than 70 per cent. The highest test 
weight per bushel was less than fifty-four 
pounds, and some ran under fifty pounds, 

If the people of northern lowa are to prevent 
corn shows from doing them a positive damage, 
they should adopt a rule that no prize will be 
viven to ears which weigh more than twelve 
[f they will do this, they should ob- 
serve, after a time, that their commercial corn 
class for erib run corn is bringing in corn with 
a lower higher test 
weight per bushel and a higher shelling per- 
centage. The erib run corn of northern Lowa, 
at the present time, is not what it should be. 


1. 
Class. 


Ounces, 


moisture percentage, a 


HAVE just finished reading a paper pre- 

pared by Prof. Charles L. Stewart, of the 
University of Illinois, on ‘‘Farm Relief Mea- 
siires in Selected European Countries.”’ It 
seems that most of the countries of Europe 
their way to do something 
Five of them have 


have gone out of 
special for their farmers. 
export debenture plans. Germany earries the 
plan out most completely, paying 42 cents to 
the exporters of wheat for each bushel sent out 
of the country. The bounty on rye is 36 cents, 
on oats 21 cents, on hams $2.92 per hundred- 
weight, on pork $2.27, and on live hogs $1.73 
per hundredweight. The certificates given to 
the German exporters of farm produets can be 
applied to pay import duties on farm produets, 
In the United States, the export debenture plan 

—which at present is a part of the senate tariff 
bill—has been severely criticized in some quar- 
ters, on the theory that the debentures would 
sell at a serious discount. According to Pro- 
fessor Stewart, the experience of the European 
ecuntries has been quite the contrary; the dis- 
counts have been very small and the plan has 
worked quite satisfactorily. 

I have never been so very strong for the ex- 
port debenture idea, and was rather surprised 
in reading Stewart’s paper to discover how 
widely and how successfully it has been used 

Europe. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 


The early churches were not estublished by what 
we know as ministers. The work was done by the 
people, the apostles aiding and encouraging and 
superintending. The lesson, therefore, is that if the 
modern church is to be powerful and dominant as 
the early church, the work must not be left to the 
preacher alone, nor to the elders or deacons alone, 
but must be pushed forward by individual members. 
—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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Visiting the Corn Belt of Europe 


‘The Editor Tells of His Trip Across the Continent to Hungary 


A T EIGHT o’ecloek one September evening 
A I caught the boat train from London for 
: Harwich. Right then and there the con- 
tinent of Europe began, beeause fully half of 
the people on the boat spoke some other lan- 
guage than English. At the dock, we had to 
vet our passports stamped by the English offi- 
cials before we could get our embarkation per- 
wits. However, within four hours after leaving 
London, | was asleep in my second-class cabin, 
headed across the North Sea for the Hook of 
Holland. Second-class merely means that you 
have to share vour sleeping compartment with 
omeone i comfortable 
way to travel all over Europe, and third-class 
is perfectly satisfactory in England. 

The next morning at seven o'clock, less than 
twelve hours after leaving London, I found my- 
self in the Middle Europe Continental Express 
headed east across the low pasture land of Hol- 
land. The Duteh waiter at the restaurant near 
the dock had cheated me out of 40 cents, and I 
was a little sore. It seems as tho people who 
live near the doeks are more or less dishonest 
the world over, delighting to take advantage of 
the unfamiliarity of the stranger with the new- 
ness of the money, the language and the eus- 
tems. 


else. Seeond-class is a 


Multitudes of Small Fields 


Somehow, Holland gave the impression of be- 
ing busier than England. Within a few hours, 
however, the blaek and white eows and level 
pastures of Holland disap- 


By Henry A. Wallace 





Early last fall, the editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead visited the 
corn belt of Europe, the section where corn 
growing and stock raising come nearest to 
farming habits in our own middle-west. In 
this article, and those that will follow, he 
tells about the land, the people and the 
way they farm. 











heen quite dry, and the eorn was badly burned. 
Apparently, most of these small plots are either 
fed green or cut for fodder. 

Nowhere in the open country eould any 
fences be seen. When livestoek is not in the 
barn, it seems as tho there is always someone 
to herd the animals. Most of the land in this 
part of Germany is in narrow strips. Here, for 
instance, will be a‘narrow strip of eabbage, 
there a narrow strip of potatoes, and there a 
somewhat wider strip of small grain. What a 
terrible handieap is this strip system of farm- 
ing, which eharaeterizes the greater part of 
central Europe! 

After leaving Frankfort, we eame into a 
semi-mountainous wooded region that remind- 
ed me strongly of some of the rougher parts of 
western Pennsylvania. Here there were ever- 


man how few elevators there were in Londoy 
and how baekward was the state of plumbing 
and sanitation. He was so sure that efficient 
business could be done only by means of ele. 
vators and plenty of bathtubs that the Englisi. 
man became rather amused. After the Ameri- 
‘an got off at Nuremburg, the Englishman told 
me that there was a lot of truth to what th 
American said, and that the Germans wer 
adapting themselves to the modern ways of 
doing business much more rapidly than the 
English. Nevertheless, he seemed to think our 
strong, noisy ‘faith in the outward symbols of 
efficieney was rather amusing. 

This Englishman belonged to a ecireulating 
library in England, and had read a great many 
hooks. Among the American authors, Sinclair 
Lewis seemed to be his favorite. ‘* Dodsworth,” 
whieh tells how an American lady misbehaved 
herself in Europe, seemed to delight him espe. 
cially. When he found | eame from the middle. 
west, be asked for suggestions as to novels de- 
seribing the people of the corn belt. I told him 
that Willa Cather and Ruth Suekow, in their 
novels, deseribed the middle-western situation 
more aceurately than Sinelair Lewis. 


Traveling on the Schlafwagon 


The Sehlafwagon, or Pullman, between Nu- 
remburg and Vienna eosts 15 marks, or $3.75, 
second-elass. First-class costs just twice as 
much; but the seeond-elass is perfeetly ecom- 
fortable. The berths are erosswise of the train 
instead of lengthwise, as 
with us. Eaeh pair of upper 





peared, and we had erossed 
the line into Germany. 
where the soil seemed to be 
much more sandy. Now 
there were multitudes of 

small fields a half-aere or so 

in size. In faet, this part of To 
Germauy seems like one 
great market garden pateh, 
with the women out in the 
field doing just as mueh 
work as the men, The towns 
and cities are thick in this 
part of Germany, and ayp- 
parently it is a great manu- 
faeturing region. Just east 
of Dusseldorf [ saw my first 
real field of European corn. 
It was a five-acre field in 
full tassel and about five 
feet in height, and I was 
much surprised to see fairly 


good looking corn so far 
north. 
About eleven o’eloek, a 


very polite German in uni- 
form eame thru the train 





AUSTRIA 


To JUGO-SLAVIA 


This map shows what happened to Hungary after the 


in the map used to belong to Hungary. 
indicated. The 
southeastern Europe. 


irritations 





To CZECHO- SLOVAKIA 


war. 


which have been aroused help to keep 








To ROUMANIA 


The whole area shown 
Now it is split up among different nations as 
war talk alive in 


and lower berths make a 
room to themselves, and 
there are no eurtains. In 
each room there is a wash 
basin. If you travel second- 
class, there is someone els: 
in the room with you, occu- 
pying either the berth above 
or the berth below you. If 
you travel first-elass, you 
are in a room by yoursel! 
Exeept for this, there seens 
to be no difference between 
the first-class and the see 
ond-elass. There is a great 
differenee in sleeper prices 
in different parts of Europe 
In Hungary, [| had excellent 
accommodations for $1.20. 
whereas, in Franee, between 
Paris and Marseilles, they 
wanted $10.50 for a second- 
elass sleeper. Of course, | 
sat up all night rather thar 












and gave place tickets to 
those of us who wanted to 
eat our lnneh in the dining-ear. 
wagon Platz 30.”’ 

On the diners all over the continent you are 
fed table d° hote and not a la earte as is the 
case in American diners. kor mittagessen 
(mid-day meal) we were offered, among other 
things, three kinds of meat, cheese wafers and 
fruit. The price was four marks, or 96 cents, 
with 40 pfennig, or 10 cents, extra for a tip. 
The German enstom is to include the tip with 
the bill. Wines are extra, and every one orders 
either wine or mineral water in addition, which 
makes the total eost of the meal about $1.50. 

A little farther east, I noticed that the ma- 
jority of the German workmen along the right 
of way had their pants on. but no shirts. Ap- 
parently, they believe in the poteney of ultra 
violet rays; at any rate, they were very brown. 
Along the Rhine, it was astonishing to see so 
many grapevines growing on such steep, roeky 
slopes. As the day wore on, and we came toward 
the southern and eastern part of Germany, | 
noticed hundreds of half-aere plots of Indian 
eorn, planted very thick. The summer had 


1 had ** Speise- 





vereen forests, kept np in splendid fashion. Un- 
doubtedIy more time 
maintaining their forest land than we do. 

At every station, a small hand cart was trun- 
dled alongside, carrying beer and other liquid 
refreshments. With the railroad ears arranged 
as they are here, it is a simple matter to get 
out on the platform and get back in again 
quickly, beeause there is a door to every six or 
It was a hot day, and the beer 
wagons did a good business. 

In the afternoon, after passing Wurzburg, 
we saw a number of small alfalfa fields. The 
popular way of curing alfalfa here seems to be 
to hang it on triangular wooden racks about 
eight feet high and five feet in diameter and 
supporting about 400 pounds of dry hay. 

In the diner that evening, | ran across two 
English speaking people, the first I had met 
that day. One was an English traveling sales- 
man and the other a wealthy American of the 
eoeksure type who delight in telling English- 
men just how far behind the times they are. 
He spent most of his time telling the English- 


these people spend far 


sevell people, 





pay such an outlandisi 
priee, 
It is sort of eurious to 


have German speaking white 

men as combination porters and Pullman con- 
ductors, They probably move faster than our 
hegro porters, but on the whole I do not believe 
the European system is any better than ours 
In faet, from the standpoint of net comfort, 
there is not much choice between the two. 

The next morning, | woke up at Vienna, and 
in a few more hours we had passed thru Aus- 
tria and had eome to the Hungarian frontier. 
At onee, there was a different atmosphere. Our 
passports were inspected mueh more earefully. 
and at every station were several soldiers stane- 
ing rigidly at attention. The land was leve 
now, like the more level parts of northern [/- 
nois or northwestern lowa. Moreover, the * 
looked rich and the roads were inches deep 
in dust. Automobiles were searee, except in the 
large towns. In Hungary, as everywhere else 
over Europe, there are no fences, and most 0 
the farm houses are gathered together in vil- 
lages. The results are that between villages 
you ean sometimes go for miles without seqng 
human beings. 


As we went east- (Coneluded on page +0 
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; With the Editor in 

















SCYTHE AND 
LONGHORN 


Hungary is a mixture of 
the old and new in farming. 
While many modern farms exist, 
some of the farm work is done 
as it was in the United States 
generations ago. The wheat is 
still harvested by hand in some 
places (1). Cowboys still herd 
cattle on the great plains (3); 
notice the longhorn (5) and the 
Sweep for the well (6). 























BY EWING GALLOWAY MN. 36 





FARMING FOR A 
PITTANCE 


Farmers work hard for a 
low income. The sheep herder 
(2) isn’t indulging in the lux- 
ury of shoes; neither are the 
women (4), who are driving an 
ox team to market. The village 
market (7) is still the center of 
trade, much of it on the basis 
of barter. Henry A. Wallace (in 


“center) tells about Hungary in 


the article on page 8. 
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CERTAIN members of the 
erain trade, sinee the organ- 
ization of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, 
and especially since the establishment of the 
grain stabilization corporation, are becoming 
rather hostile to the Federal Farm Board. They 
are sending out propaganda against the board, 
in an endeavor to prejudice business interests 
as well as farmers against its activities. This is 
going on to such an extent that we urge farm- 
ers and others not to be carried away with this 
propaganda, but to ‘‘give the Farm Board a 
chanee,’’ and to beware of propaganda from 
selfish interests. To quote some remarks re- 
cently made by Senator Capper, of Kansas: 

**TIt looks like a two-way attack—one by the 
grain trade and its allies, to frighten the busi- 
ness man and the consumer; the other to per- 
suade the farmers that the board is not acting 
in their interests... . Under this situation, it 
is most unfortunate that the country is being 
flooded with propaganda from Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City and other grain centers— 
and from some financial interests also—against 
cooperative marketing, and especially against 
the grain cooperatives. Perhaps one of the 
most extraordinary of these efforts is the cam- 
paign being waged against the Canadian Wheat 
Pool, evidenced by a recent article by James E. 
Boyle, reprinted by that old-time friend of all 
opponents of the farmer, the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce.”’ 

We might add th'at the Canadian Wheat Pool 
is undoubtedly the greatest cooperative grain 
selling organization the world has ever seen. 
There are probably some very good selfish rea- 
sons why the grain trade should oppose the 
organization of strong farm cooperatives, They 
may be able to stabilize a number of farm com- 
modities, and a stable market does not appeal 
to those in the grain trade who live by specula- 
tion. Let the farmers look into the source of 
Farm Board opposition wherever found. It is 
not likely to come from sources that are friend- 
ly to agriculture.—John Thompson. 


Beware of Prop- 
aganda Against 
the Farm Board 


CROP rotation has long been 
recognized as a necessity in 
successful production of 
maximum crops. The bigger 
and better the lezume used in the rotation, the 
greater are the succeeding crops. The shorter 
the cycle of rotation, the greater the storage 
of fertility for future use. 

Within the last deeade, swine sanitation has 
been forced to the attention of most good farm- 
ers. The pig’s expectancy of life has been 
given a boost upward, and his chance of return- 
ing his owner a profit is doubled or trebled 
when he has the right sort of a start in life. 
The MeLean county system, or any other plan 
whereby the little fellows can dodge the un- 
sanitary conditions of the old pig-sty, is now 
deemed quite necessary to success. None of the 
ton litters or other outstanding aeeomplish- 
ments in feed lot or show pen have resulted 
from neglecting this thing of providing clean 
homes for the young things, 

The same principle is now being applied to 
poultry raising. Diseases and parasites 
are the bugaboos of the poultry raiser. 
Most of these troubles are successfully 
evaded by rearing the babies on ground 
which is clean, ground which has been 
turned upside down and bottom-side 
up since poultry bad previously been 
upon it. 

During a recent series of meetings 
of poultry keepers, our county agent 
worked out a plan that met with the 
unreserved approval of the poultry spe- 
cialist. It is to combine poultry sani- 
tation and gardening rotation, to the 
everlasting benefit of both these impor- 
tant sidelines. 


Crop Rotation, 
Clean Ground, 
Healthy Chicks 


1930 


1931 


‘ 


His plan is to set aside an aere, or any other 
appropriate amount of land, in reetangular 
shape, and surround it with a permanent poul- 
try-tight fence. Divide the acre into three 
equal parts and partition with a temporary or 
movable poultry fence. Place the portable 
chick houses on Lot No. 1, seed No. 2 to a good 
legume, clover or alfalfa, and have the family 
garden in No. 3. 

For the following year, the garden would 
be grown in Lot 1, chicks in Lot 2 and a leg- 
ume in Lot 3. Similar changes each year will 
make the plan permanently effective. The 
partition fences could easily be removed to 
permit a perfect job of plowing and working 
down the soil in the fence row. The fertility 
of the poultry lot would insure a dandy place 
for the garden which would follow. The legume 
lot would add another kind of fertility to the 
soil, give the land a rest, and clean it up fit 
to be the home of the young chicks the next 
winter, a mutually helpful proposition all 
around.—Victor Felter. 


Sow More Clover WITH practically all varie- 
and Alfalfa Seed ties of clover and alfalfa 
This Spring cheaper than for several 

years, there should be a lib- 
eral increase in the acreage of legumes sown on 
lowa farms this year. Red clover seed, espe- 
cially, can be bought at a price that should 
merit its use for feed and soil improvement. 
| know of at least one landlord in this imme- 
diate neighborhood who is arranging to sow a 
larger acreage than usual of red clover. The 
hay land on this farm is rented for eash, but 
this coming year he is making an understand- 
ing with his tenant that the tenant is to eut the 
first crop, but the second crop is to be plowed 
under for fertilizer in the fall. Handled in 
this way, red clover is hard to beat as a soil 
improver, 

Where quick results are desired, sweet clover 
undoubtedly is the best. Plowed under the 
first half of May, the year after seeding, there 
is a lot of humus to improve the physical 
condition of the soil, and also nitrogen in a 
form which is quickly available for crop pro- 
duetion. 

Today, I ‘‘sat in’’ for a few minutes on an 
informal discussion with a group of farmers 
at a grain and offiee, whieh 
brought out a comparison of experiences with 
methods of seeding and also varieties of alfalfa. 
Grimm and Cossack alfalfa are being sown 
more generally in this part of the state (north- 
western Iowa) than common or Dakota No. 12. 
They are preferred because of their greater 
resistance to winter killing, and because of the 
finer stems and better quality hay or pasture. 
Several farmers in the group have used 'Turkes- 
tan alfalfa, and all of them reported very good 
results. Altho this seed is imported, it seems 
to have enough hardiness baek of it to stand 
our climate and produce the right kind of a 
erop. 

As to methods of seeding grass or legume 
seed, the group referred to were not all of one 
mind. Some preferred to sow seed with oats 
or barley and disk it in, but most of them play 


seed dealer's 


LOT * 
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safe and seed clovers after grain is disked jy 
and then eover the seed by going over twig 
with the harrow. Personally, I use a disk eraip 
drill with a grass seed attachment, which broad. 
casts clover just ahead of the furrow opening 
disks. This method is superior, to my notion, 
because it covers a little deeper than the har. 
row, but not deep enough to risk smothering, ag 
may happen with part of seed if covered with 
a common disk. For those who have no erain 
drill, it might pay this vear, especially with 
sweet clover as cheap in price as it is, to put 
on a little more seed per acre and cover it with 
a disk. 

We have a few farmers who still prefer to 
seed alfalfa in the late summer or early fall 
on well disked plowed ground. This method 
has some advantages, but personally I prefer 
the method which is now most common in this 
locality, that of putting it in with a nurse crop 
in the spring. As a matter of faet, | would 
rather risk a seeding with the nurse ero) than 
take a chance on a late summer drouth. [I pre. 
fer either barley or early oats for a nurse crop, 
and usually sow about two-thirds the amount 
per acre that I would where no elover or alfalfa 
is put in with the grain.—A. C, Hanson 


Good Fences Aid IT is a well known fact. that 
in Increase of the building of new fences 
Farm Profits and the keeping of old fences 
in repair has, in recent years, 
fallen behind former standards. F. A. Lyman, 
managing director of the Farm Fence Insti- 
tute, a short time ago said that ‘‘in the last ten 
years Iowa fences have been allowed to deterio- 
rate very rapidly, until now they are three or 
four years behind normal replacement.” 

Without being able to point to any special 
statisties on this subject, there is no doubr that 
most farms would be greatly improved in the 
way of income that could be derived from them 
were the fences in better condition. Every live- 
stock farm should be feneed hog tight, so that 
each field might be used for pasture purposes 
in. regular rotation, and so that feed in stubbl 
fields might also be utilized to advantage. 

On a great many farms, some of the old 
fences should be removed and the fields en 
larged to facilitate the use of larger machinery 
Irregular fields should be done away with and 
the whole farm laid out into as many fields 
reasonably uniform in size, as there are crops 
ir the rotation practiced. The fields should 
as large as possible, as this is a decided advat: 
tage where mechanical power is utilized. 

Since the soils on so many of our farms ar 
foo sour to grow legumes, except soybeans. I 
is often diffieult to carry out a liming prograil 
fast enough to make it possible to grow alfalfa, 
common clover and sweet clover on all sections 
of the farm, yet the aim should be to reacli that 
desirable condition as soon as possible, ‘Ther 
is often some question about finding the money 
necessary to lime one-fourth or one-fifth of te 
farm annually till the job is completely cone, 
but there is never any question about the pro! 
itableness of the practice, when lime is nerd?’ 
to grow these legumes successfully. The soour! 
program is carried out the better. 
onee it is started it will pay for it~ 
in larger crop yields. 
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fencing problem, and that is that Truc 
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buy. Statisticians deelare that the pr 
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135 for the products of the farm. This 
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would indicate that the present & ° 
good time for the farmer to do as iu 
fencing as possible and thus make ™ 
farm that much more profitable.—Jeht 
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Aschool boy, with | %-... 
the help of Life (| %-22 
Guard, produces 
311 lb. hogs in 
only 7 months a Ary fats 


And— 


The Sioux 
stated that 


UST imagine the pleasure young Jack 

Leesley, a school boy, whose letter is printed 
above, must have gotten out of raising his hogs 
the Life Guard way. 


These pigs were farrowed in May, 1929. Ac- 
cording to Jack, their only ration was home- 
grown feed, including oats and corn, plenty of 
warm, fresh water, and Life Guard Super Min- 
eral Feed. On this ration, they made quick 
gains, and when marketed on December 12, 
Jack’s herd of twenty-six shoats averaged 311 
pounds each. 


Surely it was a proud day for Jack when the 
Sioux City buyer told him that his herd was the 
best bunch of hogs he bought during 1929. 


City buyer “ 
these seven 

months old, 311 Ib. hogs 
were the best he had bought 
during 1929. 








Life Guard Poultry Mineral 
Brings Bigger Profits 


Lite Guard Super Mineral is also compounded in a 
sreutife formula for poultry. This formula has been 
te through practical feeding tests to determine 
ad correct mineral proportion for quicker growth and 
eavier laying. It has proven its actual feeding value 
on hundreds of farms in the middle west. Try this 
mineral feed this season and note the difference 














Surely Jack experienced a big thrill when he 
placed his earnings from these Life Guard hogs 
in his bank. 


Jack is going to make a great farmer when he 
grows up—and so will your youngsters if you 
start them on the right track. Just give them 
some pigs to raise and plenty of Life Guard to 
build pork on these pigs, and the fun of watching 
their shoats grow will go a long way to elim- 
inate desire to leave the farm for the city. Like 
Jack, your youngsters will find that farming 
when done at a profit is, after all, one of the 
greatest of careers. 


What Jack Leesley accomplished by feeding 
Life Guard Super Mineral Feed is no isolated 


Stockmen’s Department 


LIBERTY OIL CO. 


Mfrs. of LIFE GUARD Minerals 


518 Valley Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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or unusual experience. Hundreds of other hog 
raisers have gotten bigger and quicker pork 
profits, through Life Guard, because this feed 
contains all the elements needed for adequate 
bone structure, quicker growth, thriftier condi- 
tion and improved digestion. 


And what Life Guard did on Jack’s farm, and 
on hundreds of other Iowa and mid-west farms, 
it will do for you in your feed lots. Give it a 
chance. Get in touch with the Life Guard man 
in your neighborhood today or write us for his 
name. If you prefer, send coupon for generous 
FREE sample. 


Generous Sample FREE 
Send Coupon Today! 








Liberty Oil Co., Des Moines, lowa. 
Send me that FREE sample to test in my feed lot. Also 
send full information about Life Guard Super Mineral. 
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Making a 
Garden tor 
Books 


Plant a Book in 
Each Vacant Nook 


By 
ELEANOR BAUR 


—a © vou seen houses with 
yards void of grass, and not a blos- 
som or a shrub in sight to break the 
bleak, barren view? And didn’t you re- 
mark to yourself, privately but very 
promptly, “Goodness! If T had to live 
there, I’d at least have a few things 
growing, if I had to resort to buck- 
brush and cannas’’? 

Books do practically the same thing 
to the inside of a house that flowers do 
to the outside, They add interest, charm 
and beauty, even as do the flowers to 
your garden. Were you ever left to 
yourself for fifteen or twenty minutes 
in a strange room in some one else’s 
home? Either you amused yourself and 
found the time passed all too quickly, 
or else you sat and wondered, while 
the minutes dragged by, what your 
hostess was doing and how soon she 
would be coming back. Those minutes 
“flew” or “dragged” according to the 
amount of tharm and interest that you 
found in the room. Very probably, if 


they “ilew” by, it was because you 



















ters, 


John Wanamaker, N. Y.) 


found the book shelves, or a stray book 
or two lying on extra tables or in little 
hanging shelves. You immediately 
made yourself comfortable and forgot 
that you were waiting for your hostess. 
If there’s an empty, barren corner in 
the garden, out you go with trowel or 
spade, a plant or a shrub, a garden 
bench or a bit of lattice work, and, 
presto!—the corner looks inhabited. 
Why not attack the bleak, uninviting 
nook in your living-room in the very 
same way? Book shelves are as simple 
to make as garden arches, gates and 
benches, and the books with which you 
fill the shelves add as much beauty to 
the inside of your house as your peren- 
nial border does outside. Added to this 
you will find them as useful to you and 
your family as the vegetable garden. 
Book shelves want to be straight of 
line, simple in desisn and very sturdy. 
Usually, they are nice if finished the 
same as the woodwork in a room. If 
this is difficult to do, then paint them 
tractive, neutral 


some harmonious, a 


{hove 
ingly grouped around the 
it Left 
shelves may be built to house the 


(Mattie Fdwards Tewitt) 


fireplace, 


books. 


shade that will tone with the furniture 
values of the room, or blend with the 
walls and woodwork. 

Shelves that are ten inches in depth 
are usually plenty wide. Ordinarily, 
eight inches will allow for the housing 
of most of the books. The average book 
measures only five or six inches in 
depth. Space between shelves should 
not be more than nine or ten inches 
for the average book, and for the larg- 
er books ten or eleven inches. A good 
rule to follow in planning your book 
shelves is to measure the books that 
are to be placed on the shelves. 

Books, to be really useful, should be 
easily available. If the reading takes 
place in the living-room or in a little 
nook in the.kitehen, why have all of 
the books stacked back in the “par- 
ior’? Study your wall spaces and the 
corners in the room. 

If you’ve a fireplace in the living- 
room, there’s quite apt to be a little 
jog in the wall space on either side, 
that would permit a built-in bookcase. 
Sometimes you’ll find that an unused 
wall space can be made attractive and 
useful for books ‘when nothing 
would fit. If vou’ve a large recessed 
window, shelves may be built up on 
either side of the window and a win- 
dow seat edded. A pair of slender book 
very attractive, one on 
side of a wide window. 
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shelves are 
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Books. book shelves, tables and easy chairs have been charm- 
resulting in tivo cozy reading cen- 
Often there isa little jog beside the fireplace where simple 
Below—A 
hand 


receessed window 


would tempt eny 


with comfortable seat and books close at 
would-be book gardener. Plain shelves, painted or stained to match the 
woodwork, and filled with books, lend interest and charin to any room. 


Don’t make the mistake of building 
your shelves too high. Low shelves are 
so attractive with bits of pottery, or an 
attractive picture hung above. An in- 
teresting piece of wall tapestry would 
add a lot of charm and color to the 
room and make an attractive back- 
plain colored bits of 
Avoid cluttering the 


ground for some 
pottery or glass. 
top shelf. 
You're saying: “But where will I get 
the books to put into the shelves once | 
get them built?” You’ll be surprised to 
see how fast your library will grow 
and how quickly the shelves will fill. 
Books become friends, just as garden 
flowers do, and you'll find (once you've 
started) that adding to the library is 
as interesting as adding to your flower 
as profitable. 
interested in attract- 
ing your family to the book shelves 
and making them a “family affair,” 
then by all means plan comfortable 
chairs close to the books. Your chairs 
need not be expensive—old chairs pad 
ded and slip-covered work very nicely 
and are extremely comfortable. The 
important thing is to have the books 
at hand, once you have the chair. Plan 
to have a small reading table or shelf 
close to each chair. Then keep on tne 
table or shelf books that would be il 
teresting to pick up in odd moments. 
are (Concluded on page 1%) 
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For 24 years 
the“START to FINISH” 
Method of feeding has 
proved SAFER ... more 
SANITARY... and far 
EASIER than any other 
feeding method known. 


The Original 


*All-Mash”’ Ration 


matures | 


-Grows-! ev 
ADE AND GUAR ANTEED 


FEE 
Dine” A. 


Genuine START to FINISH 
comes only in 
Spear Brand sacks 


OUT OF 
EVERY 


OUR baby chicks need not die! Barring accidents, 


you positively can raise 90%...or more... of your 
1930 chicks... provided you feed Spear Brand “START to FINISH” 


and follow the simple but complete brooding directions packed in every 


sack. 


Thousands of poultry raisers save 95% 
of their chicks every spring by the 
“START to FINISH” Method of brooding 
and feeding. Of course you cannot expect 
“START to FINISH” to grow good poultry 
from unhealthy, poorly hatched - chicks. 
But, if you start with good, clean chicks, 
brood them properly... and feed Spear 
Brand “START to FINISH” as directed... 


you can raise 90%... or more. 


Advantages of ““START to FINISH” 


. Clean and Sanitary. 2. No skill needed. 
- Cuts labor half. 4. Quicker growth. 
Less disease. 6. No setbacks, 
. Chicks feather evenly—mature uniformly. 
Ration always balanced—no guesswork. 
No confusion, danger, expense or trouble 
from shifting rations to fit changing ages of chicks. Just 
“START to FINISH” throughout the brooding stage. 
Have 2-lb. broilers (heavier breeds) in 8 weeks 
++. prevent bowel troubles, leg weakness, cocci- 
diosis and other diseases .. . be free from worry 
»-.save work, time and money... get 3 to 5 
dozen extra eggs from every pullet. 


Give your 1930 chicks a hetter chance! 
If you cannot locate a Spear Brand dealer 
write Spear Brand Mills, Kansas City, Mo. 


100 Lbs. Feeds 100 Chicks First 5 Weeks 


A single trial will convince you forever. 


READ THIS... 


“We know 25 poultry raisers,” writes 
F, M. Stamper Co., feed dealer of Nor- 
borne, Mo., “who raised 95% of their 
chicks on START to FINISH in 1929.” 
And Haskins Bros., Milton, Ia., say:— 
“All our customers satisfied. One says he 
raised 700 on START to FINISH with- 


out losing a single one from sickness.” 





WARNING 
There is ONLY ONE “START to 
FINISH”... Srand.” 
W hy pa) 


ordins airy 


and that is “Spear ! 

or more tor an 

mash?” Get the 

orig inal chick ration— 

Spear Brand “START to FINISH”. 
17 COSTS NO MORE 


as much 
“starting 
*all-mash” 





A FREE copy of Service Bulle- 
tin No. 52 is waiting for you at the 
Spear Brand dealer’s store. Contains 
850 valuable helps on chick raising. Latest, 


most complete 
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cainst Futures in and all from the trees and shrubbery expressed substantially the same idea. fourteen to sixteen hours daily and 
of ; ; seem to furnish a medicine that. man -A. J. Pieters, Senior Agronomist'§ practiced rigid economy. They never 


Livestock 

To the Editor: I fully appreciate 
your untiring efforts to get the facts 
before the farmer. It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that people on the side- 
lines can see a play which the offi- 
cials do not. In this instance I have 
reference to the article on page six of 
your January 4 entitled “Fu- 
tures in Livestock,” in which you say, 
“We believe future livestock trading 
will do more good than harm until the 
industry is far better organized than 
it now is.” 

In my mind, that is just. the reason 
for introducing hog futures at this 
time: to keep the industry from being 
organized. The commission men and 
speculators who have been making an 
easy living off the farmers’ livestock 
sales are afraid they'll have to go to 
work when the Federal Farm Board 
gets things organized, naturally 
they are going to do all in their power 
to keep the farmers from joining the 
cooperatives. They have tried at head- 
quarters to get the plans changed but 
without success. 

I believe a farmer has to 
enough on the weather, etc., without 
having to rely on a lot of silly gam- 
blers to set a price on his product. 
Now suppose John Jones in January 
has 5,000 bushels of corn which he 
can sell at 70 cents, but which he'd ra- 
ther feed to hogs. He thinks the de- 
mand for hogs in April will exceed the 
supply and the price should go to $12 
per hundred pounds, but the bears 
have the whip hand and have beaten 
the April price to $9 per hundred. He 
does not have enough margin to offset 
the risk in handling those hogs so sells 
his corn. In March the bulls get the 
upper $14 per 
hundred. is just 
as possible as 
C. L. Dappen, Jefferson County, Kan. 


issue, 


and 


gamble 


hand and hogs go to 
Now, this 
the one you illustrate.— 


situation 


Yoad Building 


To the Editor: 
we might build 
safer and would not cost an) 
than some roads they are. building 
now. They are building a road now 
from Decorah, Iowa, north to the state 
line, with eighteen feet of cement in 
the center and a six-foot gravel road 
on each side. I believe to build the 
cement. nine feet wide on each side 
with the gravel ten feet wide in the 
center would make the road much 
safer for the reason that wabbly driv- 
ers might have a collision on the 
eighteen-foot road which would be 
avoided with nine feet of 
each side. 

Many times on a graveled road there 
is only one smooth track and it may 
be on any part of the road. Drivers 
usually take the smooth track, which 
makes it very dangerous. I believe 
that cement on each side and gravel 
in the center would make a much safer 
road, save many wrecks and possibly 
some lives.—A. L. Arney, Mifinesota. 


It seems to me that 
roads that would be 


more 


cement on 


Save the Timber 

To the Editor: One trouble with 
the soil of this country is that the 
farmer has cut and grubbed all trees 
and brush that was on his farm along 
all creeks and on hillsides. He has 
carefully kept every sprout cut, much 
more than he should for the benefit. of 
his farm. If a few trees and shrubs 
were left along the low places, creeks 


and on hillsides where nature put 
them the soil would not wash and blow 
away. 

The soil where trees and brush 


abound is very much sweeter, health- 
ier and richer. The foliage and twigs 


can not put in the soil. It goes thru 
such a radical change after the trees 
are removed and cleaned off that in 
a very few years it is far from being 
the soil it was before they were 
cleared away. 

The farmer that has been slow with 
ax and grubbing hoe has a richer land 
as a rule than the one that keeps 
every sprout trimmed. A wood lot 
helps a wonderful sight if it’s large 
enough, but the average one is so 
small and in one corner so that it can’t 
very well reach over an eighty or 160. 
When driving thru the farming dis- 
tricts these conditions can be noticed 
as from year to year the soil goes thru 
a change that affects the crop to an 
alarming extent.—Mrs. Fred Waters, 
Henry County, Iowa. 





Erosion and Rich Soil 

To the Editor: From reading your 
publication, I learn that erosion of soil 
is a very serious problem in our state 
of Iowa. I am convinced that much 








of this erosion is due to thinness of 


much of our soil. Plenty of barnyard 
manure on the land, I feel, would miti- 
gate considerably the seriousness of 
erosion. In pioneer days, erosion was 
not the problem in Iowa it is today. 
Seeding down helps some, too. But 
seeding down points, also, to the fer- 
tilitv of the soil. When the soil is rich 
in plant food I am convinced it absorbs 
more water downwards.—J. H. R., 
Chickasaw County, Iowa. 


For Legume Bounty 


To the Editor: My attention has 


just been called to an editorial of 
yours headed “Bounty for Legume 
Acreage.” It seems to me that the 
suggestion you make is a good one, 


nothing more could be done 
than to remit the taxes from legume 
acreage, I believe the country would 
be ahead. There is no doubt that the 
population of the United States will 
increase to a point where we shall use 
all of our foodstuffs and the surplus 
problem will disappear. Meanwhile, 
however, farmers keep on raising food- 
stuffs at a loss, when a great deal of 
the marginal land at least. could be 
seeded to a legume, and if the farmer 
did not have to pay taxes on it, he 
might afford to leave it alone and for- 
get that he had it. 

I believe, however, that attention 
should be called to one point, and that 
is that all legumes are not equally val- 
uable for soil improvement. A farmer 
who plants soybeans and harvests the 
hay does not add anything to his land, 
altho he may not draw as heavily upon 
the nitrogen as if he had taken off 
corn or wheat. Perhaps the most 
nearly ideal crop to seed on land that 
is to be left out for a while is sweet 
clover. The seed is cheap and land 
that is seeded to sweet clover and left 
alone is sure to improve. 

Immediately after the war I made 
this suggestion in a conference had at 
the department upon the surplus prob- 
lem, but unfortunately my idea did not 
seem to find much favor. I am very 
glad to note, therefore, that you have 


and if 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 


T. B. Test Unsatisfactory 


To the Editor: As a reader of your 
paper, I notice every once in a while 
the stand that you take in the tubercu- 
losis question. I, for myself, would 
favor the test if it was at all reliable. 
The test does not get out the bad 
cows that we have in our community. 
I believe Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead stands for a square deal 
for the farmers of the state of Iowa. 

Why don’t the farm papers ever 
write about Mitchell county and other 
such counties that are fighting the 
test, if the test is as good as the vet- 
erinarians and the so-called farm pa- 
pers claim? They should not do that 
and then talk about the square deal. 
If a veterinarian comes in our yard 
to test our cattle, we have to be satis- 
fied with the decision. If we are not, 
they give us one day’s time, not for a 
retest but for a new reading of the 
test. This deal is not at all fair. Why 
not give us a chance for a retest. with- 
in thirty days? In a day the farmer 
gets no chance at all for it is claimed 
that 99 per cent of the veterinarians 
are favorable to‘the test, not for the 
benefit. of the farmer or state but for 
their own pockets. If the test would 
take the bad ones out and a good one 
go along with them once in awhile the 
farmers would not kick, but by losing 
the good ones and keeping the bad 
ones, we have a right to kick.—Henry 
Langstaat, Lyon County, Iowa. 

gainst Corn Sugar Bill 

To the Editor: It seems that. the 
Farm Bureau has leaders who 
are trying to get the Farm Bureau to 
endorse the nefarious corn sugar bill, 
which would start to break down our 
very excellent pure food and drug law, 
and open wide the gates for the oleo- 
margarine and other special feod and 
drug adulterating interests, to the ruin 
of farmers, beekeepers, dairymen, beet 
sugar farmers, and others, as well as 
the consumers. 

Such a leader, it is alleged, is €hes- 
ter H. Gray, of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, who is trying to get 
the state Farm Bureaus to endorse the 
corn sugar bills, altho, in 1928, Mr. 
Gray was bitterly opposed to the corn 
sugar bill, introduced early that year. 

What has happened to Mr. Gray in 
the meantime? 

Maybe, if I tell you of another of 
Mr. Gray’s activities, as reported in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of Febru- 
ary 25, which quotes an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal to the effect 
that Gray tried to help play Muscle 
Shoals into the hands of private power 
and fertilizer interests, and that Gray 
is definitely connected with this 
scheme, as shown by the investiga- 
tions of the senate lobbying commit- 
tee, you will understand. 

So I again urge all readers to write 
to their congressman and their two 
senators to oppose the Haugen bill, H. 
R. 9760, and do so quickly or it may 
be too late. I could write a lot more 
but space is limited.—An Old Reader, 
Black Hawk County, Iowa. 


What Is the Best Policy? 

To the Editor: A young couple 
above the average in ability bought a 
thin farm in very poor condition dur- 
ing the land boom. They put all their 
savings into this farm. The young 
couple, in spite of the high loan and 
higher taxes, have reduced their mort- 
gage some. But in order to reduce 
their heavy mortgage, they worked 


some 


attend a movie or any amusement and 
seldom go to chureh or community 
gatherings. They are discouraged, ang 
do not know what to do. 

Under the present conditions, if this 
farm were put on the market, it would 
probably bring less than the amount 
due on the first mortgage. If this farm 
were to be rented for a period of ye 
it would soon hardly produce enoug! 
to pay the taxes. Why not lowe; 
interest rates or forgive or cance] the 
second mortgage rather than lose 
entire amount of the mortgage? The 


party holding the second mort; 
would still obtain more cash for hij 
farm, even if he fergot his second 


mortgage, than he would obtain today. 
Would it not be better for the first 
mortgage holder to forgive part of his 
mortgage rather than lose the hard 
working couple in the present de- 
pressed agricultural condition?—A 
Reader, Adams County, Iowa. 
Wants Cooperative Club 
Work 

To the Editor: It is not at all sur. 
prising that commercial interests are 
registering very strong objections to 
the Federal Farm Board’s proposed 
policy of furnishing funds to coopera. 
tive marketing associations at a low 
interest so that. the marketing 
of agricultural products may be carried 
on in an orderly manner and the ex- 
profits of grasping middlemen 
be to some extent eliminated. Now, it 
remains to be seen whether the board 
will be stand the pressure 
that is bear upon it 
interests and whether it has tl 
backbone to carry out the program as 
originally outlined. It behooves every 
farm organization, and individuals as 
well, to give their vigorous support to 
the hoard in its efforts. 

It is interesting to note that 
mercial interests will lend their en- 
thusiastic support to any farm move 
ment that confines its activities to a 
program of “education” and “efficien- 
cy” and competitive production as fos 
tered thru the various contests that 
are being constantly promoted, more 
especially among the younger farm 
population. Commercial 


rate of 


cessive 


able to wit) 
brought to 


these 








interests do 
not object to the teaching of coopera 
tion as long as we do not. attempt to 
carry it into practice but simply con 
tinue to teach competition to our 


~ 





young farm folks and do all we can 
create among them that spirit of jeal 
ousy and that keen desire of outdoils 
their neighbors, which, if persisted 12. 
will most effectually destroy any © 
operative tendencies that they may 
possess. The large federal appropria 
tions and subsidies in aid of such * 
program are never objected to, but let 
the government lend its aid, even 
only in the form of making loans at 
slightly below commercial rates, “ 
obtain better prices as a reward we 
increased “efficiency,” and a mighty 
protest is registered by interests ven 
ing to continue to grab their fat tolls 
from the handling of agricultural pro¢ 
ucts—C. C. Anderson, Montgomery 
County, Iowa. 
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Fig. 1—Showing 


average monthly marketings of Iowa hogs for nine years, 


und for 1927. 


Marketing Iowa’s Hog Crop 


When Are the Hogs in Your County Sold? 


By W. CARL DORR 


l ATA of all marketings of hogs in 

the state for the past nine years 
show that Iowa hog producers market 
51 per cent of their hogs in the five 
low priced months, November, Decem- 
ber, January, February and June, Any 
one unacquainted with the hog situa- 
tion in this state might wonder just 
why farmers should follow this prac- 
tice. However, there are several rea- 
sons, more or less familiar, why they 
do so. 

The policy has been to have the pigs 
farrowed as early as possible in the 
spring, usually the latter part of 
Mareh and April, and then feed them 
out rapidly in order to sell on the high 
fall market in late September and 
early October. Only a small minority 
of farmers have been able to do this, 
as the receipt curve shows that most 
of the hogs are marketed in December 
and January. Altho lower prices are 
received in those months, it is some- 
times profitable not to feed the hogs 
out so rapidly. This is a problem which 
each farmer must solve for himself. 
Fall pigs are farrowed in September 
or October, and are usually marketed 
the following June and July, heavy 
receipt months. In both cases, the 
weather factor determines almost whol- 
ly the farrowing time. 

In most counties of the state, prac- 
tices vary widely, and we find some 
counties adjusting their marketings to 
some extent in connection with the 
local situation and position, so that 
they have a fairly even stream of hogs 
going to market thruout the vear. As 
a result of this practice, they have 
more hogs on the market during the 
high price months than the majority 
of farmers in the state. In other coun- 
ties, we find that they market most of 
their hogs in the early part of the 
year with small marketings in Novem- 
ber and December, as is the case in 
Ida county, as indicated in the accom- 
Panying chart, which shows the 1927 
iog marketings by carload lots, figur- 
ing 73 hogs to the earload. 

Of the sixteen counties taken as rep- 
resentative of the five major farming 
areas in the state, which were named 
by Dr. C. L. Holmes, now of the Bureau 
ot Economies, in Washington, D. C., in 
lowa Bulletin 256, we find that as a 
Whole the hog producers in the coun- 
hes, in each district, follow similar 
Practices as to the time of year that 
_ market their pig crops. Figure 1 
“tows the average marketings of hogs 
i the state for the past nine years, 
and also during the year 1927. 

Just why farmers in some counties 
i, their production and the time of 
“elr marketings from those in other 
Counties has never been definitely 


y 


found out by agricultural economists, 
so that they could say that it is due 
to certain practice, that men in this 
or that county follow, from those fol- 
lowed in another county seventy-five 
miles away. 

Certain opinions are held, however, 
that may aid in making more clear this 
problem. We find that hog men in the 
southern counties of the state have 
their spring pigs farrowed two to 


enced by having other types of stock, 
insomuch as the capacity of a farmer 
and that of the supply of feed on his 
farm are limited in handling only so 
much livestock. 

Other probable factors affecting the 
time of marketing are the type of 
farming practiced and a surplus of 
farm labor. In the cash grain area, 
most farmers are extremely busy in 
the spring in preparing the seed-bed 
and in putting in large acreages of 
crops. For that reason, special atten- 
tion can not be given to the farrowing 
and feeding of large numbers of pigs 
in the spring or summer by many 
farmers, especially if there is a scare- 
ity of help. In the southern pasture 
area, it is probable that more attention 
can be given to hog production, and as 
a result the hogs are marketed sooner 
with a lower cost of production. 

Trucking and direct marketing of 
hogs may influence many farmers in 
the time set for farrowing and in fin- 
ishing for the market. The farmer may 
want to have only a truck load of his 
hogs ready for market at a time, and 
because of this he will have the pigs 
farrowed at irregular periods rather 
than have all his sows farrow at ap- 
proximately the same time, in order to 
have an even sized carload lot to ship 
at one time. By direct marketing, he 
knows that he may sell a part of a 
herd at any time and receive a price 
in accordance with the grade of hog 
he has. He may adjust his production 
to this market. 


Dead Rabbits and Live 
Farmers 
To the Editor: Every man inter- 
prets life in terms of his own experi- 
ences, and as mine have been other 
than those of the average man, I may 
be pardoned for having a different in- 
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Cedar ..... ..| 254; 225] 178) 97] 138} 226] 177} 222) 170) 132) 209] 201 

Davis san 34 17 26) 15 32 45 48 47 3 47 46 49 
Fremont 15 15 22 21 29 22 21 53 28 12 3 4 f 
Hardin 49| 127) 199) 134) 136) 161) 160) 134 85 89 90) 144) 1,608 
Henry 67! 30 88! 87} 91] 130 75 68} 115) 154) 1,073 
Ida 30) 154) 155 83; 85) 126] 80! 56) 35) 22) 39! 1,124 
Iowa. ... 5) 160) 157 120; 172) 166) 146 87 72; 121) 173) 1,668 
Polk .... IRR EERE 32 7 25 18} 25 29/ 20 17 7 14 33 245 
Pottawattamie 8: 67) 107 70; 73! TO} 91 vi 24 17 20 740 
Sioux 349] 271) 415] 239! 192! 268) 296! 164) 96) 59) 69! 184! 2,602 
Taylor 141} 100) 99) 3! 93) 145] 108] 139) 76) 90) 123) 175} 1,375 
Union 113 64 79! 60 84| 107) 130 83 60 73 76) 156) 1,085 
Winnebago... wel 151; $9] 107] 147; 85) 103] 149] 76} 37] 54] 91] 125] 1,214 
Figures in carload lots. Data from Agricultural Economics Department, Iowa 

State College, Ames, 
three weeks earlier than those in the’ terpretation. When I returned from 


northern tiers of counties. Again, the 
weather influences the time set for 
farrowing. Due to this head start of 
two or three weeks, hog producers in 
Taylor county, for example, market 
most of their hogs in December, while 
those in Ida, Taylor and Polk counties 
market 34 carloads in December and 
180 in January. 

Another opinion, that seems to be 
quite true, is that the feed situation 
determines the relative quickness or 
slowness of farmers in feeding out 
their hogs. In the dairy area and the 
southern pasture area, where there is 
relatively a small supply of grain, as 
a rule, the hogs must be marketed soon 
after the pasture season is over, while 
in the cash grain district the hogs can 
be held over a much longer period by 
feeding lightly when prices are un- 
favorable, with prospects of better 
prices in the near future. 

Still another opinion is that wher- 
ever hog producers are also cattle pro- 
ducers, the time of marketing usually 
is influenced by the time the cattle are 
sold, especially if the hogs have been 
following the cattle in the feed lot. 
In both the western and eastern meat 
production areas, we find this quite 
true. 


The production of hogs is influ- 


Europe with the boys, I saw nothing 
in the future for our agrarian popula- 
tion but a life similar to that of the 
French peasant with which I had been 
in close contact for many months. The 
activity of the farmer, however, in our 
national political campaign, together 
with his subsequent recognition by the 


press, has given me some encourage- 
ment; not that we may expect much 
if any help from marketing laws and 
the tariff, but that our morale may be 
maintained until the proper solution 
of our problem is discovered. 

The farmer will return by “natural 
selection,” altho slow it may be. Per- 
mit an illustration. When the auto 
came into general use a few years 
ago, the roadway was strewn with 
dead rabbits. At night they were 
blinded by the brilliancy of the lights; 
and by day, they estimated the speed 
of the auto by that of old Dobbin with 
which they were familiar. Today 
there are not so many living by the 
roadside, and as the future becomes 
the present, it will be only an occa- 
sional sight. The rabbit is returning 
by natural selection, as will the farm- 
er. If he does not adjust himself to 
the onward march of civilization (7?) 
he will go with the wild turkey and 
the prairie hen. Many farmers were 
blinded by the unaccustomed brillian- 
cy of modern business which got their 
earnings without adequate returns 
and, finding this so easily done, she 
conceived the idea of selling him 
credit. Most of these farmers have 
been either crushed or seriously crip- 
pled by the speed of approaching pay- 
day. Yes, the farmers will return, 
some of them; but only those who un- 
derstand the principles underlying 
modern business and have the 
strength to resist the clever salesman. 

Many farmers are still spending 
their earnings for a whistle while gasp- 
ing for a loan. But they tell us that 
they have a right to the American 
standard of living. For years I have 
scanned the press for a definition of 
the American standard and until I find 
one, my own must seffice. The Amer- 
ican standard of living is to buy every- 
thing offered for sale. 

The American patriot shakes his 
fist under my nose and, using army 
language by way of emphasis, says he 
spends his money as he pleases. If 
this were true it would be the greatest 
factor in the solving of our rural prob- 
lem. As a matter of fact, most of our 
money is spent at the suggestion, the 
advice, the entreaty, the high pressure 
methods, and even the sharp practices 
of the man who has something to sell. 
The manufacturer who recently placed 
a $50,000 ad in one issue of a magazine 
knows the power of suggestion. If the 
earnings of the American farmer were 
placed only after careful deliberation 
as to his comfort and happiness, rural 
prosperity would open as beautifully 
as a rose in the springtime. 

I would not lessen advertising; we 
need more of it. I would not lessen 
the number of salesmen; give us more 
of them; but train the rural buyer in 
the fundamental principles of bargain- 
ing, so that. he may place his money 
in accord with his own independent 
juc sment. Give the Four-H clubs a 
systematic and carefully directed 
course in the psychology of modern 
salesmanship from the position of the 
buyer and there will be a hastening 
return of prosperity and happiness to 
the American rural folk.—dHillbilly, 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 
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See the table in this article for marketing data on the striped counties. 
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Right 
in Your 
Community, _, 
*Always I}. 
Ready &) 
I to Help You 
\ 


.* 4 


PRODUCTS 
Windmills and Towers: 
Automatic W ater Systeme; 
Sow’, Passo 


Tanke and Well Casing: 
Pumpe of all kinds; Gasoline 
Engines; Well Machines; 
Hog Waterers; Feed Grinders; 
Listers; Cultivators; 
Furrow-Seeding Machines. 
Stackere and Rakes. Y \ 





et on your Dempster Dealer for real service! 
/ Everyone of them is backed by the famous 
quality Dempster lines and the entire Dempster or- 
ganization of Farm Equipment Specialists. Drop in 
at your Dempster Dealer’s store any time. He will 
be glad to see you. Ask him to show you the latest 
Dempster Equipment and its many exclusive ad- 
vanced features. Get acquainted with your Dempster 
Dealer and Dempster Products. It will pay you. 


Pumps More Water 


Just the slightest breeze—and the Dempster Mill starts humming. 
And it takes care of itself in the heaviest wind. Needs oiling but once 
a year—Machine Cut Gears—Timken Roller 
Bearings—Ball Bearing Turn Table—Positive 
Oiling feature that keeps all internal parts well 
oiled all the time—Strong Wheel that is scien- 
tifically designed to get the most power out of 
every wind—Trouble-free Service for years. 

Jempster Annu- Oiled Windmills also 
made in Direct Stroke and Vaneless Types. 


DEMPSTER Water Systems 


The Dependable Dempster Fig. 812 Deep 
Well Pump (shown at right) for operation 
with gas engine or electric power, forms an economical water system. 
Automatic when electrically driven. Requires no attention. Supplies 
150 to 450 gallons of fresh, running water per hour, dependent 
upon size of cylinder used. All working parts fully enclosed, and 
run in oil. Easily installed—moderately priced. Gives homes far 
from water mains the advantage of city water service. (D-1) 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG6. CO. 

731 S. 6th St.. BEA TRICK, NEBR, 

Branches: KANSAS CITY, MO.. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA; 
DENVER, COLO, SIOUX FALLS, S.D.; AMARILLO, TEX.; 








OMAHA, NFBR.; 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
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morning 7 te S a. 
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mall Grain Dust Treatment 
Controlling Barley Stripe and Oat Smut | 
{ 
By R. H. PORTER 1 
\ 
HE control of seed borne diseases scab in late seeded grain. It is bec. 
of small grains is an old agricul- therefore, to sow as early as the soi) js i 
tural practice. Formaldehyde has been in good condition and treat the see, i 
| the most common chemical used, but With a special dust, using three ounce: t 
| altho it usually controls stinking smut per bushel of grain. This treatm. 
| of wheat, smuts of oats and covered gave excellent control of strip 
smut and stripe of barley it has never lowa in 1929. The average percent:. 
been entirely satisfactory because of of stripe in eleven county test plots 
seed injury. Oats are less injured by was twelve in the untreated plots ; 
formaldehyde than are wheat and bar- only a trace where one of the organi 
ley. The need for better seed disin- mercuric dusts was used. This trea: s 
fectants for small grains has long been Ment also controls covered smu: oj p 
recognized and a few years ago the barley. It is best to treat at least tw ‘ 
copper carbonate treatment for wheat days before sowing and use a drill ij 0 
was developed. This method has now possible. Broadcasted seed, if treated. ti 
completely replaced the formaldehyde should be covered before a rain in or. h 
treatment. Copper carbonate at the der to get the maximum benefit. tl 
rate of two or three ounces per bushel Farmers have been dissatisfied wir) el 
not only controls stinking smut of organic mercuric dust treatment | cl 
wheat but is also recommended for the cause it does not control loose smut. 
control of millet smut, kernel smut of This disease appears as black heads w 
sorghum, covered smut of hulless bar- covered with smut powder, which larer ye 
ley and the smuts of hulless oats. The blows away, leaving a bare stalk. Th. th 
common oats and barley grown in loose'smut fungus is carried inside w 
Iowa are the hull types and copper’ the seed as a dormant cycelium ané g! 
carbonate is of no value as a seed dis- no treatment except heat will kill thé al 
infectant for them. smut organism. bu 
During the past two or three years Tecatieeut her Ges ha 
several new dusts have been tried on “ Ye 
oats and barley by several experiment Smuts of oats may be'controlled by in 
stations and the results have been en- ‘Teating the seed with one of the spe wi 
couraging. As a result it is now defi- cial small grain mercuric dust treat- all 
| nitely recommended that barley be ™ents at the rate of three ounces per de 
| treated with an organic mercuric dust >Ushel. Dry treatments have at least 
made especially for small grain treat- OPE advantage over the liquid formal. bo 
ment, in preference to anv other ma- ehyde in that the grain may be treat- Sh 
terial, but the »“srce of treatme.:t* for ed several days or weeks in advance abl 
oats is st in doubt. of sowing, provided it is kept in a dry Bo 
place. Another advantage is that there for 
Treatment for Barley is no possible danger of killing the to 
The stripe disease of barley is com-  grain-by freezing, a condition which 
mon and destructive nearly every year may occur if too much water is used 
in the upper Mississippi valley. Ii is and a cold wave comes suddenly be- | 
more like a blight disease, appearing fore the grain is dry. In case the liq f 
in the form of long, yellowish brown uid treatment is used, it is best to 103 
stripes on the leaves and stems of the sprinkle a pint of formaldehyde mixed sio! 
plants which produce either’ badly with five or ten gallons of water on wa: 
shriveled heads or no grain at ali. In- fifty to sixty bushels of oats. hea 
fected plants are usually stunted and The relative effects of the two meth: me! 
if a high percentage of the seed is dis- ods on yield of oats have not ade and 
eased the stand is greatly reduced. quately been determined. cus 
The stripe disease develops best when Oats, barley or wheat may be treat con 
the soil is cold during the germinating ed with a cement mixer or a home: fror 
period. Late seeded barley usually made mixing machine. Two men cab oil 
shows less stripe but there is greater treat from twenty to thirty bushels resi 
danger of loss from stem rust and per hour with the home-made mixer. user 
feed 
} : to a 
for 
New Tools for Power Farmers § ©: 
soar 
Western Tractor Show at Wichita Draws 90,000 “ 
| 1 
with ideal weather, more farm ma- in conjunction with the twenty-ninth tion 
| chinery exhibited than ever be- annual tractor show this year. Ther oil 1 
| fore, a larger attendance, and the Fed- are free demonstrations of machinery hect 
eral Farm Board buying nineteen cars and free lectures. Something like 90- met! 
of wheat in Wichita the very day the 000 visitors were attracted to the 1l%o! elle 
show opened, the Wichita tractor show, the record attendance. tion 
show, held trom February 25 to 28, While wheat is king around Wich plant 
was pronounced by all to be the big- ita, corn oceupied more than usual ab ent | 
gest and best ever. At a banquet tention. A new corn combine attract cusse 
held the first night 600 visiting manu- ed great attention. It was the frst say 
facturers, distributors and dealers time the manufacturers had allowed cerni 
m. | were officially welcomed to Wichita the public a glimpse of the new mé by th 
| by the Tractor and Thresher Club. chine. It is one of the most human) sal 
A characteristic expression was that efficient pieces of farm machivers Coope 
of F. J. Wood, president of the Wood seen in years. Corn fodder is '¢ vane 
Brothers Thresher Company of Des’ into the harvesting unit, the coru > 
Moines, who went to Wichita for the shelled, cleaned and binned. Fre! 
first time in 1899. He went back this the combine bin the corn is run into é 0] 
year to attend the show, which he de- grain wagon and hauled a few feet To 
clares has developed into the greatest a granary, where a special power ©" gardi: 
single exposition of its kind in the ator hoists the grain into storas' butte 
United States, Twenty acres per day is its capacity main 
Wichita is given over to the farm Another new machine that attractes at thi 
machinery men during the annual much attention was a tractor with T* If you 
show, the twenty-ninth annual one be- crop wheels. It was said that the o! s you . 
ing held this year. The tractors, inal idea for this tractor came ec Selling 
threshers, combines, plows, trucks, the Texas gumbo territory % a tutes. 
manure spreaders—all manner of ma- Mules were used, because they have ruin t 
| chinery—are exhibited in the streets. smaller hooves than horses and pics stitute 
There is no admission price. The the ground less. The new tractor aes one-ha 
show is free to all. Inside the fine fair to supplant the mules, In '* hot ge 
| brick building known as the Forum main, the wheels differ not on!) ' will 5 
still other exhibits are to be found, to their design, but are decidedly bis+*" substit 
which admittance is likewise free. than anything ever built before. ‘” tearing 
| The fifth annual road show was held stretch 63% inches from lug to *S Olney, 
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from toe tip to toe tip, and tread so 
lightly that they scarcely leave a trace 
and do not pack the soil. The tractor 
handles two full sized plows and ail 
other tractor operations in addition to 
row crop work. The wheels seem to 
walk over the ground rather than to 
roll, the lugs scarcely leaving a trace 
in the soil and the tractor always rid- 
ing above the inner edge of the wheel 


rim 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motos 
trucks, and tractors are specified be'ow. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's. 








school children in the family, a very 
practical and thoughtful thing to do 
would be to plan a students’ corner. 
One of those small, sturdy little square 
tables with a hanging shelf over it to 
held the school books and a drawer 
that will hold stationery, pen and ink, 
etc. would be a boon to any school 





Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
from 32° F. (Freezing) to'0” F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models 
T, TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E") 

















| child and would be thoroly appreciated. 
it There’s sO much that one could do 1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 
r with books and book shelves. When nanan tages Engine | Engpne | Engine 
fk you go a-gardening in books, you'll find ee moro; Trucws [2 /5/2/5)2/5/6) 8 
that your wants and tastes in reading can turn V pease 3 |s 3\5 3 = a\= 
will develop and that your library will er a Autocar, T (own T 
nd grow (as did your garden) from annu- (Wauteha) | .t.. | aBeA 
als to perennials, from perennials to a ~ Ufomnened 1} Pel 8 ne 
bulbs, and that perhaps you'll even Buick BB Arc} BB)Arc) BBYArc) A Are. 
ious sine Gnade sapiones qreetr benken. avalNn aS MAANV ACLES _ | arises Vrs 
You'll find yourself developing read- Sines et weed mrad er 
by ing hobbies and interests, as well as Gye oat. ‘6 mek we 
pe- will each member of your family. And . & Imperial.. | BBArc] BBArc] A} ATA] A 
at: all because you've started a book gar- on a a on O t 18 ato Laleleun A ALALA 
per den in the empty corner in your house. | ——— ras hed ae 
ast (Editor’s Note—A very helpful little | ME acco Re /Arc A Arc] A |Arc] A |Are. 
al- booklet, “Planning Attractive Book | iy a 99 ree T2 éw, | j » % m 
at: Shelves,” has recently become avail- Lay. FA 38-6, 
ct able thru the National Association of 5C4, PI. airy rine 
iry Book Publishers. We will be glad to lak AGES... LA jArc A |Arc : : 
ere forward your request for the booklet Frank st 1.) [BBArc} BBIAre 5B 58 55 58 
the to them.) G. M. C., T-10, 
it, T-19 A jArc] A {Arc 
a (and the farmer who says so li in Mi i! LTS |ataclael ode | 
SPF Processing the Sovbean ry iwes iim issouri: ) “ uw Pe csgiscian : é ; ’ . a : . 
be- - oD a e . Gehan Brothers A lArc] A |Arc] A [Are 
liq: The above is the title of Bulletin | Hupma Alice] Sapacel & sel & oe 
Hupmobil BB BBA f c ’ 
pe i -aeeliiies Sie eaainineriner eaten | Down in Missouri they don’t take anything on faith. We inane i, 6tit | “ iA : Ac . = 
= 3 “ - 7 om other models A 
xed sion service, Iowa State College. It knew that the New Mobiloil would Jast longer . . . save — a 
on was written by Dr. O. R. Sweeney, l keche engine, ALALALALALAILAILA 
head of the industrial chemical depart- power oo Cut fue costs... and reduce repair bills. y $4DR’ a Hac. 
oth ment, and his associates, L. K. Arnold | But it’s only natural for a Missourian to take a manu- ~ ssa esac, |] | APTA BT A fe 
ide and J. H. Arnold. It contains a dis- f 9 ait . S HS74, HS74C, 
cussion of the use of the soybean for | acturer’s enthusiasm with a oo of salt. « Sermodes |B) Al Ba A] BB AT BB AT 
= commercial purposes, discussing it So our Missouri friend* made some oil tests on his own. Minin. Tee 
me- from the standpoint of extracting the Hi . . : wae , a & Special Sin | BibAcc] BEce) BOtAee A hse 
cas ition: Wir Satie die eumieenein. Wie is experience had shown that in buying oil it’s not price Oakland” | A [are] A [are] A [Are] A [Are 
nels af . P e Oldsmobile. . A lArc] A JA A {Arc A /Are. 
residue into soybean oil meal to be per gallon that counts, but what it costs per acre covered Overland . STA [Are] A [Are 
r. used as a supplementary high protein : see abi Paige Becseceonne § A ey Se 
feed for livestock. The oil may be put day in day out, season after season. He had a good idea FX . other model sm 8 , Are] A Are. 
toa great many uses. It is valuable of the cost of th il : eo re] A [Are] A fArcl A Arc 
} oil he o eo... | A [Are] A [Aged A [Arc] A |Arc. 
for the manufacture of varnish, wa- i “ had been a figured _ that Republi 535. ° 
rs terproofing products, linoleum, paints, basis. JOW, 35, 354, 358. od bed bed Be 
soap stock, celluloid, rubber substi- ‘A 30 23 " other models Ba A|Ba A|BBR ABR A 
tutes, printing inks, lubrication, ete. gallon drum of the New Mobiloil, and five months Serlce ALA Jalal] a 
This bulletin also contains informa- of close check-up on every kind of tractor work, was more ST TX, Boddy |BA AT A JArc] A Arc] A ar 
inth tion on the methods of extracting the © “1s e . 7 horas BB A|BB A | BH A|BR A 
: o e 
vm iA rows. the bonus and in thet cow than enough. Then he told his Mobiloil dealer, “This Srudebatcr Pave) [Aare] A Jar Tare] A Jar 
a nection discussing the hydraulic press New Mobiloil may cost more a gallon, but that’s not what "$360 ea a ee 
90. method, the so-called Anderson ex- interests me. I t ver half : Witys Kutch eet AJATALATATATAL A 
193! Peller method and the solvent extrac- Cam CUER OVE BS again as Many acres on es “Soh BBIArc} BB)Arc} BBIArc BBAr. 
ti + {> — : are : 3 ee « 
3 ion system. The cost of erecting a gallon of it, use less kerosene, and I haven’t had a Allie Chalmers5-2 abe 
ich: Plants adapted for these three differ- -rench th e d-| >: : +. 99 " other models | BB A | BB A| BBL A | BBI A 
1 at: ent methods of oil extraction is dis- wrenca on at mud- 108 since I began using it. bey aah: BB A 83 A 5B A BB A 
ract- 9am and the merits of each ex- gf gs yr So jie Be ‘|BBA BBA Ba A BB A 
first plained. Information is also given con- alk WOM cdileveas B/A|BIAIBIA 
aa cerning adds at enteentiae tie of Refer to the complete Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s for ay OE APT RVR 
rir y ; atone . nny i hn Deere........ BB A | BB 
ma by the different methods in use. Farm the correct grade of the New Mobiloil to use in your car, MeGomick. BB A| 88 A| Bol A| BO A 
; 's who are interested in organizing | k : = al Ne... wd be B/A|B/A/BIA 
iaepaiieh: taidiien ot wilde shana truck or tractor. It will save you nickels every working ee a elt ae Al ae A leal a 
° Wallis BB ABB AI BBL A Bal A 





























send for this bulletin. day, and dollars by the month. “- 
RANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


————- For their correct lubrication use Gar Mobiloil 
* Nsme on request “Cc”, “CW”, Mobilgrease, or En toh as cou 
mended by complete Chart available at all dealers’. 











Oleo and Butter Prices 
To the Editor: In your article re- | VAC UUM OIL COMPANY NOTE: For a season’s supply we recom- 


garding the causes for the low price of 33 
cnet ses : , ‘ mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 
butter I believe you overlooked the Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery with quavenieat faucet. orn 


main cause. I believe the main cause 
at this time is the use of substitutes. 


por: It you will canvass your farmer friends 
ered fou will find many of them who are ARGON. 
ail Selling their cream and buying substi- e CW LN 


tutes. If continued, this practice will | a "% 


rain the dairy business as these sub- | 
stitutes Sell for just a little more than | 
ue-half what butter sells for. I can 
lot get the viewpoint of a farmer who | 
Will sell his cream and buy a butter 
Substitute for his family. He is surely | 


ala down his own house.—R. H. 
hey, Pocahontas County, Iowa. 
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ARMOUR’S BIG CROP 
FERTILIZERS 


make your soil take off 
its coat and go to work 


AN INVESTMENT in fertilizer is the most profitable 
money that a farmer can spend. A survey including 
47,628 farmers in 35 states showed a net return of 
$3.54 for every dollar invested in fertilizer. A return of 
$5 and more was not unusual, 

Properly made, correct-ratio fertilizers, liberally ap- 
plied, increase yields and decrease growing costs. They 
improve quality and increase the feeding and sales 
value of the crop. But it is important that generous 
applications be made. Better to amply feed a small 


field than to half feed a larger. 


Armour’s BIG CROP High-Analysis Fertilizers are 
manufactured under the most careful scientific con- 
trol. They are so made as to give a quick, vigorous, 
ample, early growth of stalk or vine while moisture 
conditions are good, and then carry the crop through 


a well-fed growth to an early maturity. 


Make sure that your investment in fertilizer will 
bring the greatest possible returns. Armour dealers 
are prepared to help you in the selection of the most 
suitable BIG CROP Fertilizer analysis for your par- 
ticular soils, You can command their services freely. 
If you do not know the name of your Armour dealer, 
write to us. 


<a e TF hn~a tant. 


President 


Armour fertilizer Works chicago, U. &. A. 
a 


Armour’ « t 
FARMERD J } 
ALMANAC 
‘ oF 






MAIL THIS COUPON .TODAY 








SN 





Charles H. MacDowell, President 

ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 

Dept. 105, 111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me, free, a copy of ARMOUR’S FARMERS’ ALMANAC for 1930. 














Name Pa 
P.O. R. F. D. Route___ 
County State 





Dealer's Name 
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Squalls Ahead for Sheep 


Big Increase in Production Hurts Prices 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


HE golden hoof and the golden 

fleece seem suddenly to have 
turned to dross. A year ago, lambs 
were selling at the highest prices at 
that season since 1920. Now they are 
the lowest for any winter since 1916, 
with the exception of 1921. World 
wool prices are back to pre-war fig- 
ures, and deducting the tariff from 
present domestic prices would scarcely 
leave the pre-war free-trade level. 

A decline was to be expected sooner 
or later, as a result of the marked ex- 
pansion of the sheep industry both at 
home and abroad during the last sev- 
en or eight years. The precise time 
and manner of its coming could not be 
foretold. 

The sheep population in the United 
States, estimated at 48,913,000 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, has increased over one- 
third compared with eight years ago, 
and is the largest shown in the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture since 
1885, or forty-five years ago. The 
twelye western sheep states, including 
Texas, were credited with 32,871,000 
head at the start of 1930, compared 
with 23,827,000 eight years ago. 

The number of lambs slaughtered 
under federal inspection reached 14,- 
023,000 head in 1929, or nearly 30 per 
cent more than in 1922, and the largest 
number since 1914, which was a time of 
liquidation. If the full lamb crop had 
been sent to market, instead of hold- 
ing back one or two million each year 


reduction in our dependence on ; 
ports of combing and clothing woo)s. 
We are now producing about 85 |: 

cent of our requirements instead o: 5. 
to 60 per cent seven or eight years igo. 
To obtain somewhere near full bene‘i: 
from the tariff, we probably should 
not produce much more than this per- 
centage. 

The important distinction between 
combing and clothing wools on the »: 
hand and carpet wools on the oth: 
often overlooked. Certainly, it wis 
lost sight of by those who have been 
asserting that the domestic woo! in- 
dustry was in a safe position becitise 
we must still import half or two-thirds 
of our total requirements. Carpet 
wools now make up the bulk of our 
imports. It has usually been consid- 
ered that it was economically unjusti- 
fiable to try to produce these wouls, 
which are admitted free under our 
present tariff unless used for clothing 
purposes, 

tneouraged by profitable returns 
from winter lamb feeding in the \ast 
two or three years, a near record nutu- 
ber was placed on feed for the current 
season, The market is faced with 
heavy receipts of fed lambs in the next 
three months. Pelt values are low be 
cause of wool prices, and the employ- 
ment situation is unfavorable {or 
heavy consumption of lamb. 

The decline in wool prices in recent 
months has been partially due to un- 
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sumption in the last two years would 
have been about 10 to 12 per cent 
greater than they actually were. In 
1922, the domestic clip, including both 
fleece and pulled wools, was 264,000,000 
pounds. But, by 1929, it was up to 357,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The high prices which stimulated 
the domestic sheep industry have pre- 
vailed abroad also and have had simi- 
lar effects. World wool production 
back in 1923 was 2,566,000,000 pounds, 
according to compilations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but was up 
to about 3,213,000,000 pounds in 1928, 
and practically the same in 1929. Out- 
side of the United States, most of the 
increase was in Australia, New Zea- 


land, Argentina, Uruguay and South 
Africa. Their combined clips in 1929 
were 1,967,000,000 pounds, against 


1,451,000,000 in 1923, an increase of 
about one-third. 

Per capita consumption of lamb and 
mutton in the United States in 1929 
was about 5.8 pounds, against 5 pounds 
in 1922 and 4.6 pounds in 1917. Con- 
sumption from 1910 to 1914 averaged 
7.4 pounds per capita. Per capita con- 
sumption of combing and clothing 
wools is about 3.7 pounds annually, 
compared with 4.5 pounds from 1920 
to 1923. 

One important effect of the increase 
in domestic production of wool and 
the decline in consumption has been @ 
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eent of its average for 1900-1927, 


favorable business and financial cou- 
ditions, as well as to the- change 

the world’s production and consuip- 
tion balance. These conditions are not 
likely to become much more unfavor 
able, however, and most observers &* 
pect some improvement in the seceld 
half of the year. Another unfavorable 
factor in the period when the next 
domestic clip will first become avail 
able is the large amount of Australian 
wool still to be sold. More than thi 
usual proportion of the clip is stil! 02 
hand to be disposed of by May or June. 

If the lambing percentage is up te 
normal, the lamb crop next year ®! 
be about two million head more thet 
last year. With less favorable prices 
in the past season, and a poor Woe! 
market, the chances are that the tent 
ency to expand flocks will ceas« and 
practically the full lamb crop wil 
sent to market. That will mean a ©! 
siderable increase in market rec ipts 
of lambs over the number received | 
the past year or two. Feeder dems id 
is likely to be substantially less. W1' 
wool continuing below the 1929 level, 
lambs are likely to bring lower pric® 
next summer and fall than were p#!4 
for the 1929 crop. 

What are the more distant 
pects? In the past, lamb prices have 
tended to move in cycles of three © 
six years up and declines of similar 
length, making the complete cycle us 
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that yardstick to the present situation, 
we find that the extreme high year in 
lamb prices was in 1925, altho they 
have held close to that level for four 
vears since. 

Wool was highest in 1924. Eliminat- 
ing the influence of changing values of 
the dollar, the drop in recent months 
has carried the wool market to the low- 
est point reached in over thirty years, 
with the exception of 1921. The year 
1930 will be the sixth year down for 
wool. The duration of this decline and 
the level reached both suggest that the 
1931 clip is likely to bring more money 
than the 1930 clip, and the market may 
then launch an upturn that will con- 
tinue for several years. Lamb prices 
may not be so near a final turning 


point. 

The accompanying chart shows 
changes in annual production and 
prices for the last thirty years. The 


evclical tendencies are clearly evident. 
Thru these years, each cyclical peak 
in lamb prices has been higher than 
the preceding one. This has not been 
true of wool, however, perhaps because 
of changes in consumption and compe- 
tition from other fibers. The peak in 
wool in 1924 was not as high as that 
in 1918 or in 1905. 

What can the individual do about 
the situation? The low cost producer 
of a quality product will be least af- 
fected, and need make no pronounced 
adjustment, altho his profits will be 
reduced if conditions develop as out- 
lined. The high cost producer will be 
the one forced out in the next year or 
two unless he takes steps to eliminate 
uneconomic costs and improve quality. 





The Cylinder Oils to Buy 

We receive many questions from our 
readers about. how or where they can 
get cylinder oils tested about whose 
qualities they are uncertain. Our ad- 
vice to such readers is that they will 
be practically wasting their money 
having such tests made and that they 
should stick to oils which they know 
to be all right. 

So far as I know there is no practical 
way bv which the farmer himself can 
test the quality of a lubricating oil. 
Even if he bought or borrowed the 
necessary equipment, the ordinary man 
could not make the tests, because they 
require knowledge of how to handle 
such laboratory equipment as to 
get accurate results. 

Even the careful tests made by a 
good chemist or lubricating engineer 


so 


are of doubtful value for showing 
what an oil will do under service in 


any given engine under certain oper- 
ating conditions. While they do show 
pretty well the nature of the oil the 
final test is in how it stands up under 
service. A farmer is much safer to 
buy only a well-known brand which he 
‘knows has given satisfaction among 
his neighbors. There is very little 
choice among the good oils as to qual- 
ity or price, and a poor oil is dear at 
any price.—I. W. Dickerson. 


Write for Hog Bulletins 

A half dozen experiment station pub- 
lications and one extension bulletin, 
dealing with various phases of swine 
Production, are available free to any 
farmer who wishes to write to the Bul- 
letin Section, Iowa Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, Ames. The swine pub- 
lications available are as follows: 

Bulletin 255, Why Hog Profits Vary. 
This publication is based on a study 
of hog production as found on eighty- 
ore Humboldt county, lowa farms 
from 1922 to 1924. It is written in 
bopular style and points out the strong 
and weak practices as found on these 
‘arms, 

_ Circular 69, Handy Equipment for 
Swine Raising. How to construct con- 
Crete feeding floors, dipping vats, mov- 
able board fences, creeps, hog hur- 
dles, waterers, troughs, ringing crates, 
chutes and many other pieces of equip- 
ment heeded by the hog raiser are de- 
Scribed in this publication. Drawings 





are shown to aid in making clear how 
to construct at home these various ar- 
ticles. 

Circular 70, Swine Mineral Mixtures. 
A two-page leaflet which lists two sim- 
ple mineral mixtures and one rather 
complete mixture. 

Circular 79, Swine Publications and 
Associations. This publication lists 
the swine books, bulletins, circulars, 
periodicals, swine and breed periodi- 
cals and swine registry associations. 

Circular 80, Saving the Orphan Pigs. 
This twelve-page publication gives in 
brief form the conclusions reached 
from extensive studies carried on by 
John M, Evvard and his assistants in 
rearing orphan pigs. It is written for 
the practical farmer. 

Circular 83, Forage Crops Save Pro- 


tein supplements. In the feeding of 
spring pigs, the use of proper pas- 


tures will increase the gains and great- 
ly reduce the cost of gains. This pub- 
lication tells of some of these possi- 
bilities and discusses different. swine 
pasture crops. 

Extension Bulletin 133, Growing 
Healthy Hogs. This bulletin describes 
the “clean grounds” or the system of 
hog raising sometimes known as the 
“McLean county” system. Drawings 
and specifications are included for the 
building of small, movable hog houses 
with which te put the clean grounds 
system into practice. 


Does Creosoted Timber 
Burn? 


The question is frequently asked as 
to whether creosoted timber is more 
or less fire resistant than untreated 
wood. Both creosote and coal tar, 
while not what would be called highly 
inflammable, will burn fiercely once 
they are ignited, and hence special 
care must be used in heating them for 
preservative purposes. It would seem 
impossible that a combustible material 
could be used to render wood more 
fire resistant, and yet I think there is 
but little question in the minds of rail- 
road and highway engineers that. pres- 
sure creosoted posts and piling do burn 
much less readily than untreated tim- 
bers. Also building experts will us- 
ually agree that creosoted good shin- 
gles will catch fire less readily than 
untreated ones. 

The reason for this being true is not 
that. the creosote in itself adds any 
resistance to fire, but because grass 
fires usually do not get hot enough to 
ignite sound posts or piles unless there 
is decayed sap wood or knots in which 
a spark can lodge and cause ignition. 
Hence pressure creosoted' timbers, 
which for many years will preserve a 
sound and unbroken outer surface, 
catch fire much less frequently than 
defective untreated ones. In the same 
way, roof fires nearly always start by 
a spark catching in a crack filled with 
fine and highly combustible moss or 
dry-rotted wood fibers, neither of 
which will be found on a roof where 
the wooden shingles have been dipped 


in creosote and then stained at fre- 
quent intervals. 
Plow Clover Early 
If sweet clover is to be used for 


green manure before corn is planted, 
it should be plowed under before it 
has greatly depleted the soil moisture. 
In case of a dry spring the crop may 
dry out the soil to such an extent. 
that the corn will be planted at a dis- 
advantage. Most of the fertility in the 
early spring growth of sweet clover 
is stored in the roots in the fall and 
carried over winter, hence there is lit- 
tle gained by allowing it to grow until 
corn is planted. 


The principal livestock cooperative 
marketing associations in Canada have 
recently linked up under one central 
Management. Organizations affected 
include those in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and 
the maritime provinces. 
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EVEREADY 


LAYERBILT 
“BY BATTERIES 


ARE KNOWN 
FOR LONGER LIFE 


JUST a few cents extra expended for an Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery will bring you 25% to 30% longer use than you 
can get out of an ordinary “B” battery constructed of indi- 
vidual round cells. In addition, the flat-cell construction of 
the Layerbilt does away with 89 weak spots— wires and 
soldered connections which are the seat of trouble in the old- 
fashioned type of “B” battery. 


That is why the Eveready Layerbilt is the leader on the 
“B” battery market today. It is exceptionally well liked in 
the country, where long usefulness and dependability in 
batteries count. It is ali battery. Waste space has been 
eliminated, You get all “honey” and no “comb.” 


Eveready Layerbilts are protected by patent—no one else 
can make them. Look for the name “Eveready” on the label. 
There are two sizes — the Medium Size and the Large Size. 
If you have been using medium-size batteries, buy the Medium 
Size Eveready Layerbilt — No. 485 (price $2.95). If you have 
been using heavy duty batteries, buy the Large Size Eveready 
Layerbilt — No. 486 (price $4.25). 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Kansas City NewYork San Francisco 


we, 


Branches: 


Unit of Union Carbide [Ty 


——y ; 
Wand Carbon Corporation 
ded 





TUESDAY NIGHT IS EVEREADY HOUR NIGHT. East of the Rockies—9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, through WEAF and associated N. B.C. stations. On the 
Pacific Coast—6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time, through N. B. C. Pacific Coast network. 








Here is the inside story about every 
45-volt “B” battery assembled of sepa- 
rate, individually sealed cells. There are 
30 independent cells, connected by 29 
fine wires and 60 soldered connections 
—89 chances for trouble. Note the 
amount of space wasted between cells. 


Here is the exclusive Eveready Layer- 

bilt construction. Only five solderings 

and two broad connecting bands, all 

other connections being made _ auto- 

matically. Waste space eliminated. 

Layerbilt construction is a patented 
Eveready feature, 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 
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| Protect Your 
Profits! vse 


ONCE - ALWAYS 


.e IU work hard for your 
profits. W hy let repair 





bills and excessive oil and 
gasolene consumption cut pensive equipment—to keep 

into them? 
Cities Service Oils and 


Gasolene will help you pro- 


it free from repairs—to keep 
it constantly on the job 
working for you, power- 


tect your profits. Over 67 fully and economically. 


j years of petroleum experi- For the most satisfactory 
: ence have been employed operation your entire farm 
in producing these econom- equipment can give, use 
ical oils and gasolene. They Cities Service Oils and Gas- 
4 are built to protect your ex- —_olene exclusively, 





LJ Cities Service Oils & Gasolene 





Say, Jim, how long 
you had that 
harness there? 
Got to get me 
anew Set, and 
[think I'll get 
it down to 
Smith's Harness 


Better Radio 
Reception 


wee? The Kato Konverter brings 
you the best in Radio. It 
operates an all-electric A.C. } 
Set direct from your 32-volt | 
efficiently. | 
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Now, you said 
Somethin’, 


























Harness I 
ever had. This 
set I got more’n 
Twelve years 
ago. Smith 

sold it to 











lighting plant economically an 


The famous Kato ‘A’ & ‘B’ Battery Elimi- 
mators for Battery operated Radios will save 
their cost in a single year. 










| 
Go today to your dealer for free demonstra- | 
tion of better Radio Reception, or 

! 





Write to Dept. WF 
Kato Engineering Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 








KRUG AND GOLDEN 
: KING 


| |SEED CORN 


To know our methods is to 
our corn. Send for catalog. 


MORGAN BROS. GALVA, ILLINOIS | | 
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“ag SATIS FACTION 
JP GUARANTEED! Your $ 
Ng ig A battery te 


ers’ friend, is behind this guar- 
antee. Find out about these 
extraordinary quality tires and 
big saving. Write today for Tire 
Catalog, free. Address Harness 
Bill, Dept. W. Omaha, Nebr. 


Look Over... 


the bargains in the 
classified section be- 
fore you buy or sell. 


ON 32-VOLT SYSTEMS 
Don’t buy A batteries or bother charging them 
when you can run your radio on your 32 vole 
direct current lighting system, This King Cole 
® unit docs it, Screws into any 32 volt socket, 




















Pensive,oo upkeep, The unit consumes no 
current. Gives better reception and brings 
CY your set up to date. Over 10,000 now in 


he use. Money back ifnot entirely satisface 
; tory. Post paid, $2.00. With plug and 

10 feet of cord, $2.50, When you order, 
specify how many tubes, alsonumber 
and type of tubes in set. (Reference, 


First National Bank). 









Anylite Electric Company 
214 Murray Street b- 
Fort Wayne Indiana | 
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CHAPTER XI 

‘'T*O TELL the truth, I disap- 

pointed in Bill. A full sized, gilt- 
edged mystery had parked right in 
our dooryard, and he hadn’t done a 
thing about it. Not a thing. As far 
as ideas went, that old bean of his 
that had unraveled so many crimes 
was about as useful as a last year’s 
summer squash. I had always bragged 
about his bump of detective ability, but 
if he didn’t snap out of it and act alive 
before long, it would look as tho that 
bump was a dimple. All the forenoon 
after Yarter and Fox Face left, he 


was 


for us. You guys can wear your heads 
longer if you’ve got the nerve, but I'm 
going to sell mine to a piano key fac 
tory.” 

Roger was too sore to say anything. 
but Bill, now that he was out of his 
trance, was buzzing like a bee in 4 
bottle. 

“Gee!” He was all enthusiastic 
“This is a great route for smugglers 
once they get the stuff across the bor. 


der. Slow going, but a nice path thry 
the woods for about two hundred 
miles. The valley on both sides might 


be packed with revenue officers, and a 





mooned around like a cow that has lost guy up here’d never know it. Ever 
her cud. In the af- hear of a smuggler 
ternoon he was - 7 using the trail be 
worse; he wouldn't A Bag of Diamonds fore, Roger?” 
. . - a “ ” ~ a8 
peek, Sas went “Fellers,” Bill said, “we are | _, No” Roger wa 
about with a far- boneheads.” staring at his shoes 
yay i is ape and pr Link. 
away look in his “Perfectly correct,” Roger re- d probably think 


eyes as tho he was 
watching the clouds 
over the north pole. 
I had seen him that 
way before, and it 
was a good sign, but 


at him. 


right. 


monds.” 


plied, shooting a watermelon rind 
“Your news is stale.” 

“Listen!” Bill was serious all 
“It wasn’t a bag of money 
Yarter lost; it was a bag of dia- 


ing he hadn’t filled 
them so very well, 

“If we'd had the 
brains of chica 
dees, we might have 
guessed what Yar. 


all the same it got It struck Roger and me like a | ter and Fox Face 
tiresome after a ton of brick that he was right. were up to,” Bill 
while. But what fools we had all been said, beginning to 
“If you feel as not to have tumbled to it sooner. kick himself. 

bad as you look, What perfect fools! There was “But,” I was still 
you'd better see. a positively no excuse to offer, yet dumb enough to 
< = I stuttered: ues. ' 

veterinary,” I told ask, “where does 


him as we sat down 





“Wh—why in 
Moses didn’t we 


the name of 


Fox Face ring in?” 








to supper. fore?” 
He didn’t even 
answer me. Roger 


laughed and passed the beans. Bill 
took some, put a slab of butter on top, 
and began to eat without knowing the 
difference. That was serious. When 
a fellow gets where he eats butter on 
his beans, it is time something was 
done about it. 

“Hey!” I yelled at him. “What’s the 
grand idea?” 

I might have been hollering in a 
rain barrel on the other side of the 
moon for all he knew about it. I hit 
him in the ear with an olive. 

“Speck,” he said, without even look- 
ing at me, “your actions are annoying.” 

Can you beat it? By the tone of his 
voice, he might have been the king of 
China and me a bootblack’s brother-in- 
law's cousin’s yellow dog. 

“You go stick your head in a mud 
puddle and pray for rain!” I told him. 
But it would have been just as satis- 
factory to sass a brick wall. 


We WERE about thru supper when 
he looked around as tho he had 
not seen us since Washington crossed 
the Delaware, 

“Fellers,” he said, “we're boneheads.” 

“Perfectly correct,” Roger replied, 
shooting a watermelon rind at him. 
“Your news is stale.” 

“Listen!” Bill was serious all right. 
“It wasn’t a bag of money Yarter lost; 
it was a bag of diamonds.” 

It struck Roger and me like a ton of 
brick that he was right. But what 
fools we had all been not to have tum- 
bled to it sooner. What perfect fools! 
There was positively no excuse to offer, 
yet I stuttered: 

“Wh—why in the name of 
didn’t we think of it before?” 

“Why didn’t I think of it?” Roger 
looked as tho his last friend had just 
been caught stealing milk from an or- 
phan asylum. “What a chance I had! 
And it is gone!” 

Of course, it meant more to him than 
to us, feeling the way he did about 
Yarter. If he could have—but “ifs” 
never pulled anyone out of a hole. 

“You’re no dumber than the rest 
of us,” I told him. “We all talked about 
it the first day in Burlington, and 
then when it did happen, we forgot all 
about it! That was a long while ago, 
and we sort of got over our excite- 
but that’s not enough excuse 


Moses 


think of it be- “T’ll be hanged if 
I know,” Ro ger 
mumbled. 


Bill began to look wise once more. 
“Now if you’d use deduction——” 
“What is it, and where do you get 
it?” I put in, for I was willing to try 
anything just then. 
“You don’t get it.” 
nose. “You have it.” 
“I never knew anyone to have any- 
thing they didn’t get,” I said. 
“Dumbhead! You’re born with it. 
It’s a gift, a knack of using your brains 
to get at a question like this. See?” 
“Yeah,” I said. “But if you were born 
with the knack of catching diamond 
smugglers, how come you didn’t catch 
them? And what about Fox Face, as 
I asked you before?” 
“You can’t understand anything,” 
he sighed. “You see, don’t you Roger?” 
Roger was still looking at his shoes. 
“T see nothing except that I sat here 
like a bump on a log while the biggest 
chance of my life slipped away. If you 
know anything, shoot!” 


He stuck up his 


bY ay sir Bill really had the whole 
‘ thing doped out. “It’s easy to 
work it by deduction and elimination,” 
he said. “Detectives use both.” 

“Junk those four-dollar words,” I ad 
vised him. 

He gave me a look-of-the-month, but 
he got busy. 

“You he began, standing Up, 
“some time last spring, Fox Face sot 
hep to the idea that Yarter was go1ng 
to run some diamonds over about this 
time, but he didn’t know where.” 

“You mean he planned to hijack 
Yarter?” Roger spoke up. 

“Sure. After Yarter got the diamonds 
over the line, Fox Face would stick 
him up for them, if he could find what 
route he was going to take from the 
border to New York. He was spy't8 
on him that time in the city when We 
had the scrap. He thought there might 
be some tip in the billfold Yartet 
lost.” 

“T see.” Roger was beginning to 10 
alive again. : 

“But,” I put in, “there was nothing 
about Yarter in the billfold.” é 

Bill sighed. “Speck,” he said, “you'll 
have to work in a cemetery when you 
grow up. There’s no chance 0! you 
keeping up with live folks.” t 

“Well,” I said, “the dead ones wor! 
get snooty the (Continued on page °®) 
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“Gas for Everyone”—that day is here. Now that the price of Skelgas has been reduced nearly 
ONE-THIRD (31%), you and all your neighbors can change to this modern fuel. Will 
you wait longer to discard ashes and slow fuel and pumps and other devices city 
women forgot about years ago? Say “NO” to slow, dirty fuels. Cook breakfast 
in 15 minutes or less (for Skelgas reaches full heat instantly). Rinse 
soot-free pots and pans instead of scrubbing them. Do your flowers, 
chickens or garden need attention? —then put supper in the 
oven, turn on the thermostat, and forget the kitchen until 
A—a,;time to serve. Does all this seem like a farm mir- 
acle that cannot be true for years and years? 
Go to your Skelgas dealer at once for a 
demonstration — see for yourself 
that “gas for everyone” day is WHAT IS SKELGAS? 
here—that we have only Raw natural gas as it comes from the well 


started to tell the is made up of many gases, from the light 
Skel inefficient ones down to those that are 
eigas story. heavy, soot-forming. In the heart is Skel- 
gas, clean, yet full of heat. In processing 
the raw gas the lighter elements are easily 
removed, then Skelgas is absorbed out of 
the remainder, released into large tanks, 


then compressed and bottled into the 
cylinders which reach you. 


SKELGAS UTILITY DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO., Eldorado, Kansas 




































































= = 
Please send me the name of a Ske dealer and literature on cook- 
e How Does Skelgas "Work’’?? From the Skelgas cylin- ing with Skelgas—the compressed a gas, delivered to homes in 
7 » which your dealer installs and “hooks up”, the gas passes through an cylinders. 
ou'll sutomatic valve which regulates the pressure as wanted (usually 6 ounces) to the N, 1-1 
wl stove or other appliance. There a lighted match and the turn of a burner handle ia IR Oe RRR aa ema aE 
vel Produce full heat in one second. No pressure machines, no pumps, no moving 
Parts, no intricate devices. It “works” exactly like city gas from a city gas line. Sereet nie —_—=— 
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Today the successful farmer overlooks no 
detail that will enable him to profit through 
the scientific control of crops and stock. In 
this respect he finds fence of vital importance 
and gives real study to its selection. 


Zine Insulated 


TRADE MARK 


Yates 





Because countless farmers have given real 
study to the problem of selecting fence—more 
American Steel & Wire Company Zinc Insu- 
lated Fences are in use than any other make. 

Quality alone has made them first choice— 
the fact that through years and years of hard 
service they have proved their superiority 
beyond all question of doubt. 

Sturdily constructed of the finest material 
and heavily zinc insulated, they resistcorrosion 
to the utmost. Easily erected over uneven 
ground and made in varying styles to meet 
every requirement. 

Near you is one of our dealers. His store is 
Fence Headquarters and he will render every 
assistance in helping you select the type of 
fence that you need. He also carries either the 
Banner or Ideal U-Shape Steel Line Posts and 
the new National Expanding Anchor Dirt Set 
End and Corner Posts—the best foundation 
for the best fence. 


Zinc Insulated Fences in the following 
brands: American, Royal, Anthony, 
Monitor, National, Prairie and U. S. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 


Other Sales Offices: Atlanta Baltimore Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
Dallas Denver Detroit Kansas City Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Oklahoma City Philadelphia Pittsburgh Salt Lake City St.Louis Wilkes-Barre Worcester 
Pacific Coast Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Export Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York 
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Ghost of the Country Church 


Making a Plan to Save Both Town and Country 


By FRED B. MOORE 


~OUR Smiths, four 

Riley had lived in 
around Smith’s Corners within a pe- 
riod of seventy years. The first Riley 
had built a farmstead thru his energy 
and thrift but had stubbornly fought 
the church. The second Riley had 
helped to build a church and then had 


generations of 


Smiths, and 


| abandoned the Corners and the church 














to start a store in Newtown on the 
railroad four miles north. The third 
Riley had entered the ministry and in 
time had come to.serve a church in the 
county seat, eight miles west of the 
old Smith’s Corners chureh—only to 
let the old church remain empty and 
abandoned. 

The story of the fourth Riley Smith 
at Smith’s Corners has been told. Con- 
sternation reigned supreme when word 
was passed that Riley was deserting 
the church in the country, only to ac- 
cept a call to the chureh eight miles 
away at. the county seat. There were 
those who went so far as to say that 
a strain of the first Riley had cropped 
out in the young minister. “Money 
talks, even when a church calls, with 
a Smith.” 

This gossipy citizen should have 
been a mouse in the corner when Ri- 
ley was having his understanding with 
the official board of the county. seat 
church. That understanding had 
drawn over at least three late sessions 
before a majority of the board felt 
called to do business with the young 
preacher. A bewildered board. “Sure 
those are new plans to us, but what 
can you do with a fellow like that. but 
tell him to go ahead!” 

While Riley labored for the first two 
weeks at the county seat, the folks at 
the Corners were being won over by 
their new pastor and his young wife. 
Harvey Graham was one of the young 
men who had helped to survey the 
area about the Corners two years be- 
fore. He had been caught up by the 
challenge of this new way of serving 
the folks of the open country. The 
Home Missions Council had main- 
tained a student pastor at the agricul- 
tural college. This man, with a fine 
building at his disposal and with more 
than a thousand fine young people 
from church homes as a working force, 
had touched the heart of this young 
worker with a desire to serve. Har- 
vey had persuaded his wife that after 
finishing theological school they 
should enter this new field. 


Larger Survey Is Made 


Again the survey department of the 
agricultural college had been asked to 
send helpers to Riley Smith. This 
time a larger crew was available anda 
larger field was covered. This survey 
included an area within a radius of 


about ten miles in every direction 
from the county seat. Plats and charts 
again told their story of neglect or 
worse. Families were card indexeg 
with much data covering the Social 
life of every member. 

With this data available Riley too, 
the second important step in his cop. 
quest of county seat and countryside 
for the kingdom. His next moye 
meant. that he must face the pastors 
of four other churches in the town 
with evidence that they with his own 
church had sinned. With characteris. 
tic energy he called the pastors to. 
gether. Every pastor tried honestly to 
face the issue. Two felt that by reg. 
son of peculiarities in their groups 
they could not cooperate. The other 
two agreed to bring the matter before 
their boards for consideration. 

What was their problem? Five 
church groups in a trading and social 
center. Less than one-half of the pop 
ulation even nominally related to these 
churches. Another area outside the 
town with little or no use for their 
churches. Two of the church group; 
admitting that their peculiar reasoy 
for existing could not be expected ty 
attract others. 


What the Charts Showed 


The other two churches were old es. 
tablished groups in the communit: 
They, like Riley’s church, had just be 
gun to sense a crisis ahead for thei 
groups. After years of proud histor 


the faithful flocks were being dis 
turbed. The trouble? The cause 
Riley tried to tell them. 

Three pastors with their officia 
members met in joint session. Riley 
Smith came before them with his 


charts and graphs. It was a simple 
matter to indicate how in years past 
the churches of the county seat had 
been built up by the addition of re 
cruits from the surrounding villages 
and farms. During recent years there 
had been the usual number of citi 
zens coming from these outlying points 
—but they had no use for the chureh 

Riley’s charts showed why. The 
area about the town was dotted with 
abandoned churches. For a _ genera 
tion the human life of the area had 
been without the influence of the 
church close to the soil. Other ele 
ments had entered in but these the 
charts indicated as well. 

The area about the county seat. took 
definite form in three open countly 
districts. The first was the Smit): 
Corners area. Here Riley had den- 
onstrated what a church at the cel 
ter could do. The second was tle 
Farmdale consolidated school district. 

Trouble had descended upon tle 
Farmdale consolidated school district. 
War time enthusiasm with war prices 




















A present-day country church, active and successful. 
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Only a small amount of NUTRENA raisers throughout the country. That’s 
a Chick Mash is required. Two. handfuls why chicks do better on NUTRENA 
will SAFELY feed a chick the first three Chick Mash. You can put your confi- : 
weeks. Yet, how important this dence in NUTRENA Chick eee Pee ee 
first feed must be. It should com Mash to save more chicks, grow Flame, on ~ Pe 
SAVE 90% or better of the baby them faster and make chick 
chicks started. It must give the raising more profitable. Pe sa tere Sely Chih Boake 
baby chicks food to maintain life, f One hundred pounds will feed one 


E 
materials to build a complete | KE. 2 hundied chicks, four weeks. 17%¢ | | Neme——— Sai caitenstascote builded 


new set of feathers—muscles— JUDGE worth of NUTRENA Chick Mash 
blood —bones. ‘ Feed alone will “imeriowo Peer, wall feed one chick eight weeks, 
supply these things. mies Poultsyman and NUTRENA Chick Mash-fed \__ RB. F. Di. - weveeaneenneenneeenes 
NUTRENA Chick Mash ingredients are chicks average 134 to 2 lbs. apiece at this 
selected and milled with these things age. Get your NUTRENA Chick Mash 
in mind. It is thoroughly tested in test now, from your nearest NUTRENA deal- 


pens and checked with practical poultry er, and have it ready for all your hatches. 
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| | Railway Co-operation 
With Agriculture 


Railways and farmers are the “oldest settlers” 
in the West. They have worked side by side in 
the development of our great Western states, 
and naturally have co-operated in their work. 
Such co-operation has been valuable to both 
railway and farmer, and the two are now 
; working together more effectively than at any 
b time in the past. 

Railway co-operation with agriculture is 
shown in a number of ways. In the first place, 
railway service has been greatly improved in 
recent years. Car shortages have been prac- 
tically done away with, and the losses formerly 
| suffered by farmers from over-maturity of 
their crops and deterioration of their live stock 
| 
| 
| 








while waiting for cars are now avoided. Freight 

service is faster than ever before, and the 
farmers’ products move to market at a speed 
never before equalled, consequently arriving 
in better condition. Freight cars are in better 
shape and are handled more carefully, reduc- 
ing loss and damage to shipments. Further, 
the railways are charging the lowest freight 
rates which will permit them to furnish the 
kind of service the farmer wants and needs. 

Then, too, the railroads are active leaders in 
co-operating with state universities and other 
erganizations to promote the welfare of the 
farmer. Reduced fares are granted to meetings 
of many farm institutes and to the shert farm 
courses at many universities. Demonstration 
trains are run, showing the benefits of good 
seed, of better live stock, of crap rotation. 
Many roads maintain complete agricultural 
departments to co-operate with the farmers 
along their lines and to aid in the solution of 
farm problems. Others offer prizes for in- 
creased and improved production, or fer the 
greatest improvements im farm homes. The 
introduction of pure-bred cattle and the dis- 
tribution of seed and agricultural limestone 
are aided by the railroads. 

The railroads in the past have adopted and 
followed a program of farm co-operation and 
assistance. This same policy will be followed 
in the future, as the interests of Western 
farmers and Western railroads are very closely 
connected. They are dependent on each other 
and neither can prosper unless the other 
prospers also. 





“WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 








| 105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ulineis 

















The Popgun Hunter- 


gets lots of noise but no results. He hardly expects to 
bring home any game. 





In advertising —if you really want to reach the 
farm folks of Iowa, and want results, not noise, use 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead—your own 
farm paper. 


Your ad will go into 250,000 farm homes each 
week, at the very low cost of 15 centsa word. Adver- 
tise in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead—your 
neighbors do. 





| ered. 
| two mile corner. 














had created a psychological situation 
out of which the district had emerged 
dragging a monster debt and a broken 
spirit. The splendid new school was a 
model of its kind, a delight to the eye 
but a hiss in the dark. Land owners 
paid a tax total exceeding the rental 
value of their land. Tenants groaned 
under the burden of rents, robbed the 
land and decided to move. Neighbors 
chafed under the strain and a member 
of the school board was as wary by 
night as a feudist in the mountains of 
Kentucky. 

Two abandoned church buildings 
stood in remote spots far from the 
school at the center. Farmdale had 
no trading center, no church, no Sun- 
day school, no preaching—and want- 
ed none. The Farmdale area lay to 
the south and west of the county seat. 

To the north of.the county seat lay 
the hill country. Here no consolidated 
school had so much as been consid- 
School thhouses stood on every 
These schools had 
been the despair of every ambitious 
county superintendent of schools for 
years. Standards had suffered be- 
cause of poor teachers. 

No churches stood within this area. 
Certain sects, “insects,” had invaded 
the school houses occasionally with 
preaching of a kind followed by confu- 
sion and disturbance. No definite 
trade area existed. By the survey 
this area was not a neighborhood, not 
a community, not even a place but 
definitely a No-Man’s-Land. The peo- 
ple in the hills got their mail from all 
directions and from no direction. They 
hauled their grain in all directions as 
prices offered. They went to church 
in all directions if' at all—and mostly 
not at all. 

Riley laid these facts before the pas- 
tors and boards of the churches. To 
meet the conditions and attempt a 
cure he proposed that these three 
churches enter into the greater parish 
plan as developed by the Home Mis- 
sions Council. With a fine spirit the 
three churches entered upon the- plan. 

For the greater parish plan, here 
were three pastoys representing three 
types, one a strong man in the pulpit 
with the gift of being able to bring 
down the grace of God upon a congre- 
gation; one the typical pastor type, 
gifted in meeting and making friends 
in the contacts of the shop, field and 
home, and the third an organizer who 
knew his field and his people. To this 
group Riley insisted that Harvey Gra- 
ham be added and made it equally 
plain that Miss Stone, the extension 
lady, would be needed. 


Workers in Greater Parish 


To win the county seat and an area 
of ten miles in all directions, the total 
membership of three churches in town 
and one at the Corners would have the 
leadership of one pulpiteer, one pastor, 
one organizer, one country pastor and 
one trained extension worker. The to- 
tal area was the greater parish. 

Every Sunday morning at. first found 
each pastor in his place before his own 
congregation. The afternoons found 
the pastors by twos holding Sunday 
school and preaching services at Farm- 
dale or at a school house jin the hills. 
At first these afternoon meetings met 
with small success. Armed with the 
survey cards they sought out influen- 
tial homes and around these built 
their social groups. On Sunday eve- 
nings only one service was held in the 
town. The sermon was usually deliv- 
ered by the pulpiteer. The pastor met 
with the young people in a service for 
which careful preparation had been 
made. The extension lady met with 
the juniors and the intermediates in 
their own rooms. The organizer was 
free to meet groups in any place to 
plan for other activities. 

Special efforts were made to bring 
in young people from the countryside. 
Youth seeks numbers, especially where 
the program provides a job for all. 
Given an hour of their own, preceding 
the sermon hour, these young people 
rallied about the after service with 
their offering of song and energy. 


Religious drama and pageantry varied 
the irfterest. 

The hills! Here Riley had said only 
a woman’s cunning would serve. 
Moved with the spirit that leads some 
women to go into darkest Africa, two 
trained workers, Miss Stone and one 
other, went into the homes of the hill 
country. Armed with the authority of 
extension workers but clothed in the 
finer garb of a desire to serve, they 
began their labors. To the teachers 
first, and from the schools they went 
to the homes of promising girls. Ask- 
ing permission to meet other girls as 
guests in these homes they planned 
clubs and did the things that girls 
love to do. Older girls and boys 
trained younger groups until the whole 
project -was a life saving enterprise 
for the kingdom. 

A church in the hills? Not yet. But 
the serving of this under-privileged 
group by the group in the favored 
center had borne fruit—fruit in the 
hills and fruit. in the stagnant town. 
The church in the town in saving the 
country had saved itself! 

* * * * * 


The greater parish plan, as worked 
out by Riley Smith and his helpers, in 
this story of The Ghost of the Country 
Church, is the definite hope of both 
the church of the open country and 
the church of the city and town. They 
live or die together. The Home Mis- 
sions Council is.a real organization in 
America and any pastor of a regular 
Protestant church may write to his 
home missions department and get 
full particulars. 

Opposition to the greater parish plan 
comes from denominational groups in 
a community where they find them- 
selves able to maintain their church 
successfully to their own satisfaction. 
Because they can finance themselves 
they refuse to take an interest in 
groups or individuals outside them- 
selves. The success of one group is 
blocking the serving of the whole 
group. The time is past for a select 
group of families in any area to be re- 
signed to maintain a church just to 
serve their own group. 

While church groups by struggling 
are just “getting by,” they are leaving 
farm families and town groups to stag- 
nate in religious ignorance or actual 
hatred of churches. The time is past 
when any group in society may “wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience,” if that worship 
involves neglect of individuals within 
the area. 

In large cities there are enough of 
any one group type to indulge in spe- 
cial religious practices. However, 
there is the ethical question as to 
whether any group has the right to 
isolate itself for selfish indulgence in 
religious emotion. In the average pop 
ulation center in rural areas there are 
not enough of any one type to justify 
a selfish religious program. 

How shall these various types be 
reconciled in a worship service? One 
type seeks the emotional, another the 
intellectual, still others the ritual or 
the mystic. Are these differences 8° 
vital or are they the result of group 
training? 

Most rural areas will fail to include 
distinct types of preachers, as pul 
piteer, pastor, organizer, etc. Even 
better so! What preaching and visit- 
ing and organizing the ordinary 
preacher will do when he finds himself 
caught up in the forward swing 0! . 
united community church enterprise: 
Denominations will hardly disappear. 


‘Rather will they cooperate. 


Out of the country have come the 
staunch souls who have made churches 
vital in America. Back to the soil the 
church must go. Back to the seed bed 
of life. 

Was Riley Smith right when he said 
the church in town must save tle 
church for the country? Will county 
seat and city preachers and people 
meet this challenge? Will the fam! 
lies in the farm homes help to solve 
this problem? Pleading—waiting—'5 
the Ghost of the Country Church. 
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Hog Raisers Praise This Feed! 


“I conducted a test of Gooch’s Best Pig Meal on twenty-two head of 
“ring pigs and the results were better than I have ever attained with any 
other pig meal. I do not hesitate to recommend it to anyone in the hog 
business.”"—F. A. Pollock, Ulysses, Nebr. 





“I have 36 pigs from 4 sows which were farrowed around April 16, and 
weaned when 9% weeks old. sows were fed ground oats and Gooch’s 
Best Pig Meal, two to one, in a slop with part milk and were self-fed corn. 

he pigs were eating well of this before they were weaned and never 
missed their mothers. 

“The sows stayed in good flesh on this ration and were still giving milk 
abundantly at the time of weaning. In the 2% weeks since, they have 
Practically regained their former flesh. 
sn At 10 weeks the 36 pigs weighed 2,060 Ibs. and had consumed the 
following amount of feed at a total cost of $88.80, not quite 4 1-3c per 
Rand; 877 lbs. oats, 4,015 Ibs. shelled corn, 424 Ibs. Goocli’s Best Pig 

fal and 530 gals. milk. 

“I have never had pigs do so well on any other feed.”"—-F. J. Hansen, 
Magnolia, Ia. 
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Makes ’em Grow 


Faster at Less Cost! 


ERE’S a supplement to grain that produces cheaper gains. It’s Gooch’s 

Best Pig Meal. Makes little pigs grow into big-framed, healthy hogs 
amazingly fast. Has actually produced pork for 4 1-3 cents per lb. gain. Excep- 
tional palatability plus highly-nutritious, perfectly-balanced ingredients makes 
this easy-to-digest feed such an astonishing, growth-producer. 


Rich in Proteins, Minerals, 
and Vitamins 


Gooch’s Best Pig Meal contains 11 differ- 
ent varities of properly-blended animal and 
vegetable proteins. This is much superior 
to a single protein. 


This wonderful protein supplement also 
contains the proper proportion of essential 
minerals and life-giving vitamins necessary 
for developing large-framed, thrifty, healthy 
hogs. The minerals build up the bone struc- 
ture and aid the digestive system. The vita- 
mins furnish vital nutrition not found in 
grains you raise on the farm. 


Write for FREE Pig Literature! 


Here’s a valuable booklet—just off the press—that explains how 
to feed pigs for faster growth. Also explains why Gooch’s Best 
Pig Meal will greatly increase your pork profits. Write today!! 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Also manufacturers of Gooch’s Best Poultry Feeds, 
Flour, Bread, Corn Meal, Pancake Flour, Wheat 
Hearts, Macaroni and other Cereal Products 


Fine for Show Pigs 


Gooch’s Pig Meal has proved especially 
fine for fitting pigs for shows. Many hog- 
breeders feed it to put their prize-winning 
pigs in condition. 

One of these is R. C. Hollstein of Cairo, 
Nebraska, who won the lion’s share of the 
blue ribbons on his Hampshires at Nebraska 
State Fair. He has won consistently at 
many other shows this year. 


At Your Dealer's 


Your feed dealer can suppl u with 
Gooch’s Best Pig Meal. Start inode it now 
and get your pigs to market earlier. Be sure 
the famous name “Gooch’s Best” is on the 
sack. Buy several sacks today! 
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—— you puzzle and ponder over a 
family weekly menu schedule 
that will take care of special fruits 
and gruels for the baby, when the me- 
chanical washer goes on the blink and 
there is no one to fix it because the 
men have all gone to the field, or when 
little John comes home from the den- 
tist and volunteers the information 
that he has to have braces put on his 
teeth and special dental attention at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty dollars a 
month or they’ll come in crooked—do 
you sometimes sigh at the complexi- 
ties of our modern life and wish for 
the simplicity of grandmother’s day? 
Sighing for those “corn pone and 
‘lasses’ days would be about as futile 





as crying for the moon, but perhaps if 
you listen to some of*these ‘tales of the 
early days as our grantmothers lived 
them, you’ll decide that grandmother's 
living was just about as complicated 
as is ours today. 

There’s that eternal problem of food. 
With all our new recipes and labor- 
saving devices we worry and wonder 
over ways to tempt the family appe- 
tites. Grandmother, with much less in 
the way of variety of food or kitchen 
equipment, waa forced to solve her 
food problem by way of corn meal 
and molasses, a Dutch oven, and a 
huge fireplace. 


Not Even a Cook Stove 


Mrs. E. T. Leitch, Madison county, 
Iowa, writes of her mother, who pio- 
neered in Union county, [llinois: 
“Mother didn’t. get a cook stove until 
after the Civil war. She used the ftre- 
Place for the family cooking. There 
was a hearth of flat stones and with 
a shovel, a hook poker, an iron skillet 
with three legs (sometimes called a 
Dutch oven), and a big iron kettle also 
with three legs, mother started in. 
The Dutch oven had a lid with a curled 
up edge. By a loop in the center, 
mother could lift the lid when it was 
necessary. When she wished to fry 
food, she raked out a layer of coals on 
the hearth and set the skillet over the 
coals. When she wished to bake, she 
greased the kettle, put the corn pone 
or dough in it, set it over the coals, put 
the lid on, and then placed a shovelful 
of coals on top of the hollowed out lid. 
In this way she had both heat above 
and below the ‘oven.’ Our neighbors 
also made corn pone. They mixed up 
corn meal, water and salt. Usually 
they cooked it in the skillet, making 
loaves about two inches thick. They 
ate it with salt pork and New Orleans 
molasses. Sometimes when the corn 
meal gave out, they took new corn, 
too damp to shell, and grated it ona 
home-made grater. The grater was 
made by punching holes in a piece of 
tin with a nail. This grated corn was 
made into a sort of bread and it was 
surely delicious.” 

“My mother is ninety-seven years 
old,” writes Mrs. J. S. Bowman, of Car- 
roll county, Missouri, “and she often 








Corn Pone and Sorghum Days 








tells me how they did things in their 
home eighty-five and ninety years ago. 
She lived in Jefferson county, Iowa. 
Shortly after they had settled there, a 
bake oven was built out of doors. It 
was made of brick and mortar. A cou- 
ple of hours before the oven was to be 
used, a big fire was built in it. When 
it was thoroly heated, the fire was,all 
raked out and the bottom of the oven 
was cleaned. By that time, nine loaves 
of bread were ready to bake. There 
were nine baskets made of corn husks 
and in each one was placed a loaf of 
bread to get light. There was a large 
wooden shovel with a long handle and 
each loaf was tipped out of its basket 
in turn onto this shovel and slipped 
off into the oven. There were no pans 
for either the bread or the pies. When 
the bread was baked, about thirteen 
pies would be ready to be put into the 
oven. The pie dough was made stiff 
enough so that a round piece could be 
cut. out and crimped up around the 
edges and it would hold its shape. 
Then pumpkin was poured into this 
shell. That was all of the pie material 
they had then. The pies were set on 
the wooden shovel and slid off into the 
oven just as the bread was.” 


Little Variety, But Healthy 


There must have been very little va- 
riety in flavor and in recipes. during 
these pioneer days. One man wrote in 
his “Way Back When” letter: “John- 
ny cake and syrup made from sorghum 
cane made a good combination. The 
syrup was used for sweetening in the 
place of sugar. They made cakes 
sweetened with the sorghum and it 
seemed to me that everything that we 
had to eat had a little of that cussed 
serghum in it. I can fairly taste it 
yet; but we lived and were healthy 
and strong.” 

Early day equipment was as simple 
and as crude as early day cooking 
methods. A great deal of the equip- 
ment depended upon the resourceful- 
ness and the ingenuity of these pio- 
neers. They seemed to have made ev- 
erything from starch, soda and soap to 
rolling pins, candles and wash tubs. 

“It's a long look back from 1930 to 
1841,” writes Mrs. Gertrude Angel, of 
Mitchell county, Iowa, as she tells of 
her grandmother's “stationary” tubs. 
“Grandmother had for the background 
of her laundry a large grove of beau- 
tiful trees. In the center of the grove, 


two large trees had been sawed off at 





the right height. In the middle of 
each of these tree stumps a hole had 
been hacked out and a slow fire start- 
ed. The fire was closely watched un- 
til it had burned 2 hole large enough 
for a crude tub. The sides and the 
bottom were smoothed off with an adz 


and the tubs were ready for use—and 
as stationary as possible. The run- 
ning water gurgled in a small creek 
some twenty rods away. The water 
was heated over a crude fireplace in a 
huge iron kettle. Washboards were 
not common in that day and grand- 
mother used a large wooden pounder. 
As a cleanser she used home-made 
soft soap. Grandmother used to tell 
me how beautifully white her clothes 
were and how she enjoyed wash day, 
with the birds singing, the feel of the 
warm wind on her face and the smell 
of apple and peach trees in blossom.” 


Backbreaking Wash Days 


Of course, there weren’t always ap- 
ple and peach blossoms to detract 
from the discomfort of pioneer wash 
days. Mrs. S. J. Manspeaker, of An- 
derson county, Kansas, writes: “There 
are ages of differences between the 
ways of doing things now and when I 
was a youngster. I.am a great grand- 
mother now. On wash days we went 
to the creek. We teok our Dutch oven 
along to heat the water. The Dutch 
oven was an iron affair large enough 
to cook a whole ham or shoulder at 
one time. We took large planks with 
holes in them and laid the clothes out 
on the planks. We had a paddle with 
holes in it and after wetting and soap- 
ing the clothes we would beat them 
good: What dirt we didn’t get out this 
way we rubbed out by hand. This was 
certainly a backbreaking process.” 

Almost no mention was made of 
wash days during the cold winter 
months. One grandmother did write 
that her mother often spent the win- 
ter evenings washing out clothes for 
the children who were in school, so 
that they would dry by the fireplace 
over night and be worn the next day. 

You'll be interested, too, in. know- 
ing how they kept their floors so spot- 
lessty clean in Mrs. Manspeaker’s ear- 
ly housekeeping days. She continues: 
“Our very first mops were made from 
hickory poles. We'd shave the hick- 
ory poles down from one end, tie the 
brush down tight with a hemp string 
and, presto—a mop! The mext mop 
or broom was quite a lot better. It 
was a board or a strip attached across 
the end. Holes were punched in this 
strip of board and corn husks were 
pulled thru. This was fine. Instead 
of any sweeping compound we used 
sand. We'd sprinkle the sana over the 
floor, dip the corn husk mop in a pail 
of water and scrubbing be- 
gan. This proved an effective 
cleansing method.” 

They were clever, those 
grandmothers of ours, at 
making the most of the things 
they had at hand. There were 
those old-time potato grating 
bees when they made their 
own potato starch. Mrs. C. R. 
Thompson, of Noble county, 
Minnesota, writes: “In the 
winter evenings there were 
potato grating bees for we 
made our own starch. To 
these bees both boys and 
girls were invited. Each pro- 
vided a grating iron. We'd 
seat ourselves around the 
room, each with a tin pan 
resting on our knees. In the 
center of the room was a tub into 
which we poured the potato pulp. To 
one person was assigned the duty of 
handing out the potatoes and emptying 
the pans. All hands flew back and 
forth over the grating irons. At first 
each worked with strict attention to 











his own task. Later the spirit of play 
would assert itself and some of the 
party would find their hair or cheeks 
streaked with a remnant of potato.” 
Mrs. Thompson did not tell us just 
how the starch was extracted from the 
potato pulp. However, in another let. 
ter mention was made of the fact that 
potatoes were grated and soaked ip 
water and the sediment (which was 
the starch) was dried and saved. 

One of the big problems for these 
early pioneers on the prairies was the 
collecting of enough fuel to keep them 
thru the winter. Mrs. Thompson tells 
of one ingenious pioneer method. 


Hay Used for Fuel 


“Fuel was scarce on the prairie, so 
hay was used. The use of coal and 
wood was out of the question because 
they were entirely out of reach. So 
the pioneers were driven to experi- 
ment with what they had at hand. At 
first the stalks of tall weeds that grew 
along the edges of the sloughs were 
gathered and used, but they did not 
last long when the keen blast of a 
prairie winter came out of the north- 
west. Something more was needed. 
Hay was the only thing of which there 














By taking a 


was a goodly supply. 
bunch of hay in the hand and giving 
it two or three twists and doubling it 
with another twist and winding the 
loose ends around to hold all of it to- 
gether, the result was a bit of fuel 
that would give heat and last for quite 


a while. Of course, it was messy. 
When lifting the lid of the stove to put 
it in the light ashes would puff up and 
then come down in gentle showers 
upon everything in the room.” 

“Grandma” Erskin, of Polk county, 
Iowa, ean remember Iowa seventy-five 
years ago. “I came to Iowa when | 
was only eleven years old and if I live 
until the fifth of April I will be nine 
ty,” she writes. Her family settled 
near Prairie City, Iowa, and she was 
married when she was sixteen. She 
went to housekeeping in a one-room 
log cabin. Her furniture was all home 
made. You will be interested in her 
account. of the furniture. 

“The cupboard was made by boring 
holes into the logs and driving pess 
into the holes. Clapboards split out ot 
logs were put on these pegs (to 
shelves. The bed was made by the 
same method only there were two 
posts set out from the wall a ways 5° 
that a strip could be nailed to it. Slats 
were laid crossways.” (This no & 
earlier form of the rope-laced or hick 
ory bark-laced four posters of later 
accounts.) “There were no stoves, S° 
I did all my cooking in the fireplace. 
My cooking utensils consisted of one 
iron skillet. with a lid, a johnny board 
to cook corn bread on, and a reflector 
to bake light bread in. Our clothing 
was all home- (Concluded on page 28) 
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THE GENIUS OF MAYTAG 
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The NEW The NEW quiet, 
Roller Water lifetime, one-piece, 
Remover Oil-packed Drive Cast-aluminum Tub 


NEWwasuer 


for Farm Homes with 
or without Electricity 


; The NEW Maytag surpasses all other 
i Maytag achievements as definitely as 
previous Maytags have blazed the trail of 
washer development. The NEW Maytag 
is the result of unmatched Maytag resources 
and equipment... product of the skill and 
science of the world’s finest washer crafts- 
men. The NEW Maytag is made in 
the world’s largest washer factory. The 
NEW Maytag is a $4,500,000 product. 


ORS So OOS eR 


ee) 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, a washer is 
equipped with a NEW one-piece, cast-alumi- 
num tub. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, Maytag offers 
a NEW Roller Water Remover with en- 
closed positive-action, automatic drain. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, Maytag presents 
a NEW, quiet, lifetime, oil-packed drive 
with handy NEW auto-type shift-lever. 


These and other features give the latest 
Maytag triumph new results—new con- 
venience, new washing ability. You must 
wash with the NEW Maytag to appreci- 
ate it. 








The Gasoline 
Multi-Motor 


This Maytag engine 
is interchangeable 
with the electric mo- 
tor by removing only 
four bolts. It has only 
four moving parts, 
flood-proof carbure- 
tor, high grade bronze 








FREE FOR A WEEK’S WASHING 


Write or phone the nearest Maytag dealer for a NEW 


equipped with either an Electric Motor or gasoline Multi-Motor. 
Divided payments you’ll never miss. 


If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


| 
TUNE IN on Maytag Radio Programs over N.B.C. Coast to Coast | 
Network MONDAY Evenin ge 9:00 E'S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.T., 6:00 
eT. WJZ, New York; KD) Pittsburgh; KYW, Chicago; KSTP, Sts oot 
‘aul; WSM, srastuvtlins WREN, Kansas cigs KOA, Denver: KSL, Sale 
Lake City; WK Oklahoma City; KPRC, RC, Houston; KECA, Los 


yo wi KGw, Portland and 34 Associated Stations. | 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton; Iowa 
Founded 1893 i 


ORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 
515 wenhaaoten Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Branches, Distributors or Representatives in London, Berlin, Hambur 
Geneva, Genoa, Oslo, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Wellington, Buens: 
Aires and other principal 

| 


ventura, Buenos Cities, 








bearings, Bosch high- 
tension magneto and 
speed governor, and 
a new air-cleaner. 
“Step on It” and 
away it goes. Built 
for women to operate. 


Maytag 


Aluminum Power Churn and Power Meat 
Grinder Attachments are also available 


with the Maytag as extra equipment. 
















Aluminum Washer 
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The NEW ABC—Faster, 


Easier, Cleaner Washing 


O one can own a more beauti- 
ful, longer lasting, faster washer 
than this—yet its cost is no more 
than you are asked to pay for the 


ordinary kind. 


*%—ABC PORCELAIN—fused on steel. 
non-porous, everlasting—keeps 
beauty forever. 


cause of clothes wear. 


*—Big, oversize ABC agitator gives amazing 


speed and thoroughness. Now, bulky 


kets, grimy garments, dainty lingerie are washed 





faster, cleaner and gentler 
than ever before. 


%—16 position ABC swinging wringer. 
Self-adjusting big cushionrolls dry clothes 
evenly without breaking buttons or in- 
jury to finest fabrics. 


%—"Sealed-in” mechanism—safe from 
tiny fingers. Needs no oiling. 


BRIGGS and STRATTON 
4-CYCLE GAS MOTOR 


*%—More power with only 14 as much 
, fuelas2-cycletype. Same 
principle used in finest 
automobiles and trac- 
tors. Starts easily with 
foot lever,no hand 
cranking. Easy to oper- 
ate; positive lubrication; 
economical of gasoline 
and oil. Constant, un- 
failing power, winter or 
summer, year after year. 











Smoother than any metal, it 
positively prevents clothes friction—the greatest 


5 STAR FEATURES 


Everlasting POR- 
CELAIN tub. 
Oversize, faster 
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4-cycle gas motor 
or electric motor 
equipped. 


uw) 
ABC. 


The PORCELAIN Washer | 








SEE THE 1930 ABC 


Your next washer should be a life- 
time investment. You owe it yourself 
to get highest quality at the lowest 
price. Send this coupon. Learn the 
price, free trial and time payment 


Altorfer pens. Company, (Coupon) | 





Peoria, III. 
Dept. M5-WF 


Please send me your ABC folder and name of 
nearest dealer. 
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REGAL DORCAS WHITE 

cockerels, from good laying 
hatched, big, husky birds, 6 to 8 | 
Matthys, Elgin, Iowa. 


WYANDOTTE 


strain, April 
bs., $2. F. G. 





Ol 





Iowa Homest 


Gentlemen: 


sale of cockerel 
erels to sell. 
tisement would 
erels for me 
pleased. 


vertisement. 


you the buyers 


Yours 








Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


I am dropping you a few lines to 
let you know what good results I 
had with the advertisement I had 
in your paper of January 4th for the 


advertisement to you I had 30 cock- 
I thought if the adver- 


The result was that I had 
more orders than I could fill so I 
was more than pleased with the ad- 
The Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead will sure get 


Thanking you for the good results 
I had from your paper, I remain 
respectfully, 
F. G. 



















Elgin, Iowa, 
February 21, 1930. 


ead 


s. When I sent the 


sell 15 or 20 cock- 
I would be _ well 


from all sides. 





MATTHYS. 





Send in Your Ad Today for the 
Issue of March 29. 


Pages Close 


Wednesday Noon, March 19... 

















Stocking the Medicine Chest 


W® HEAR a great deal said these 

days about modern inventions 
overcoming the isolation of farm life. 
However, in spite of the telephone, the 
radio, and the automobile, the fact re- 
mains that the farm is still, in some 
ways, at a decided disadvantage. 

In the matter of medical service this 
is especially evident. When Junior 
is sent to bed complaining of a sore 
throat and fever, or when Grandpa’s 
“rheumaticks” start torturing him, the 
doctor is still, as heretofore, a good 
many miles away. And telephones and 
automobiles, while they may summon 
him quicker, are not capable of giving 
instantaneous relief to the sufferers. 

For such emergencies a well-stocked 
medicine chest should always be avail- 
able. The amount of trouble and the 
expense connected with keeping a 
good supply of remedies is insignifi- 
cant compared with their value in 
time of need. 

However, either thru thoughtless- 
ness or a lack of knowledge, many 
persons are willing to take chances in 
the matter of medicines. As a result, 
the average medicine cabinet is a lit- 
ter of half-filled prescription: bottles, 
squeezed-out tubes of shaving cream 
and tooth paste, and various other 
sorts of containers, which are usually 
alike in their uselessness. 

Such an array of remedies might 
not be so bad in the city, but on the 
farm it is, to say the least, inadequate. 
However, the city dweller can be ex- 
cused on the ground that he need only 
go to the nearest corner for his drug 
supplies, whereas the farmer, accord- 
ing to a recent survey, has to travel 
an average distance of eleven miles to 
reach the nearest pharmacy, 

While it may require some changing, 
to allow for variations among differ- 
ent groups, in the main the following 
list serves as a fairly accurate index 
of what should be found in the well- 
stocked medicine chest: 


Alcohol—Externally as_ antiseptic, 


massage, means of reducing fevers; 
one pint. 
Analgesic balm—Rheumatism and 


stiffness, sore muscles and eswollen 
and painful glands; one tube. 

Aromatic spirits ammonia—Faint- 
ness, sick headache, heartburn, exter- 
nally for insect bites; one ounce. 

Aspirin tablets—Headaches, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, sore throat; twen- 
ty-four. 

Bicarbonate of soda 
gas, in solution for 
ounces, 

Boric acid—In saturated solution for 
eye, ear, nose wash, also for hot wet 
packs in infections; four ounces. 

Camphor,  spirits—For faintness, 
also externally for neuralgia, skin dis- 
eases, as cold sores, canker sores; one 
ounce. 

Caster oil—Laxative; eight ounces. 

Cloves, oil of—Toothache; two 
drams. 

Cod liver oil—Tonic; one pint. 

Creolin—Germicide and disinfectant, 
in weak solutions as antiseptic wash; 
one pint. 

Epsom salt—Laxative, externally for 
inflammations; one pound. 

lodine, tincture—Antiseptic for cuts, 
bruises, etc.; one ounce. 

Mercurochrome—Used as 
does not “burn”; one ounce. 

Milk magnesia—Acid stomach, colic, 
indigestion, and mild laxative; one 
pint. 

Olive oil—Tonic, also valuable exter- 
nally for burns, and warmed, for ear- 
ache; eight ounces. 

Peppermint—Cramps, colic, faint- 
ness, also for toothache; one ounce. 

Quinine sulphate—Colds and fever; 
twenty-four two-grain pills. 

Petroleum, carbolated — Antiseptic 
ointment, for dressing pounds; also 
used to allay itchings of chickenpox, 
etc.; two ounces. 

Witch hazel—Antiseptic, reduces 
certain swellings and allays skin in- 
flammations; one pint. 

White pine, syrup—Coughs 
bronchitis; eight ounces. 





Acid stomach, 
burns; eight 


iodine, 


and 


Zine ointment—Antiseptic, “drying” 
ointment; two ounces. 

Ammoniated mercury ointment— 
Skin infections, as impetizo, ringworm, 
ete. 

When procuring these remedies for 
the family medicine chest, the family 
physician if consulted will be Willing 
and glad to explain more fully the useg 
of and manner of preparing each rem. 
edy, thus minimizing the dangers of 
misuse. 

In addition, as an important requi- 
site to the medicine cabinet, bandages, 
gauze, cotton and adhesive plaster 
should always be kept on hand. Us. 
ually these items are the most useg 
of all the cabinet’s contents. 

For farm use, cotton should never 
be bought in quantities less than eight 
ounces or a pound. The smaller Sizes, 
besides containing little for an emer. 
gency, are decidedly uneconomical, 
Emergency gauze in one yard and fiye 
yard squares is recommended. These 
can be put to a number of uses, par. 
ticularly in the dressing of skin disor. 
ders and burns.—Joseph C. Keeley. 





Corn Pone and Sorghum 
Days 
(Continued from page 26) 

made. We sheared the sheep, carded 
and spun the wool, and wove our own 
cloth. We made our dyes from the 
barks of different trees and colored 
our yarn before we knitted it. We 
knitted our own stockings and mittens 
after we spun the yarn. Cooking was 
done in a fireplace.” 

Not only did these grandmothers of 
ours make use of hay for fuel, pota- 
toes for starch, and dare to start up 
housekeeping with home-made furni- 
ture and three pieces of cooking equip. 
ment—they kept their houses and 
clothes spotlessly clean with soap 
made from ashes. 

Mrs. Margaret Marring, of Wapello 
county, Iowa, tells of spring soap mak- 
ing. “When the last of the snow was 
gone and the buds on the trees began 
to swell,” she writes, “father prepared 
the ash hopper. This was a V-shaped 
contraption made from boards, set 
upon end and resting upon a _ base 
about fifteen inches high. This base 
had a slanting board extending down 
and out at one side. Clean straw was 
put in the bottom of the hopper and 
then it was filled with wood ashes. 
From the barrel of water that father 
always hauled and placed near the 
hopper mother would take small quan 
tities and pour slowly over the ashes. 
A crock was placed beneath the slant- 
ing board and the process of soap 
making was on. Even yet it seems 
I can hear mother’s voice above the 
droning of the bees and the cackle of 
the hens in the barnyard as she called, 
‘Mag-g-i-e! Come and put some water 
on the ash hopper!’ Mother tested 
the strength of the lye by dropping an 
egg in it. If the egg floated the lye 
was strong enough. If not, the liquid 
was poured back into the hopper and 
run thru again. When enough lye was 
extracted to make a batch of soap the 
grease scraps were brought down from 
the smoke house. Mother didn’t weigh 
her soap grease but by adding a little 
at a time to the lye in the big iron ket 
tle and stirring it with a long wooden 
handle she seemed to be able to tell 
the exact amount to use. When the 
grease was all dissolved and the mass 
began to thicken mother would drop 
a few drops from the paddle onto 4 
saucer. If it jellied the soap was done 
and the fire was removed. 

“Soap making was not the 
to which the ashes were put. : 
of hard water would become soft with 
the addition of a shovel or two of 
ashes. They settled in the bottom and 


only use 
A parrel 


left the water beautifully clear. a 
iron pot filled with water and a 
e lye 


right amount of ashes added made *¥* 
to hull the corn for making delicious 
hominy. Asheg were used all around 
the kitchen for cleaning. Tinware, 4 

steel knives and forks were kept brig 
and tables and chairs made white au 
spotless with a few handfuls of ashes. 
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CONSERVATIVE SPRING STYLES 











UR style service this week offers a 
frock for each miss and matron in 
the family. Style No. 357 is a sport type 


of dress designed especially for the. 


college miss. The high waist line and 
the graceful circular flare of the skirt 
are outstanding spring style features. 
It is most simple in construction and 
comes designed for sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. Size 18 requires four 
yards of forty-inch material with three- 
eighths yard of contrasting material 
for collar and cuffs. 

For an afternoon or street frock, 
style No. 206 will meet the demand 
of the modern matron. The crushed 
bow at the girdle in front, the moulded 
hip line, and the flaring skirt are dis- 
tinctive features in this frock. It is 
designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Size 36 re- 
quires three and one-fourth yards of 
thirty-nine-inch material with three- 
eighths yard of twenty-seven-inch con- 
trasting fabric for the vestee. Black 
poth in satin and dull surface fabrics 
is being worn a great deal this spring 
and style No. 206 would be especially 
attractive made of black crepe with an 
egg shell vestee. 

More practical in line and less ex- 
treme is style No. 246—an attractive 
daytime dress to be made of printed 
fabric. It comes designed for sizes 
16, 18 or 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Style 36 requires 
three yards of forty-inch material with 
three-fourths yard of contrasting fab- 
ric for the banding at the neck, cuffs 
and hems. 


357 





The junior miss will revel in this lit- 
tle circular flaring up to date model, 
No. 754, designed especially for her. It 
is most attractive made in the newer 
lighter weight woolen fabrics or of one 
of the heavier cotton prints. It comes 
designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. 


thirty-nine-inch material with three- 


eighths yard of twenty-seven-inch con- | 


trasting material for the collar and 
cuffs. It requires six and one-fourth 
yards of binding for the collar. cuffs 
and hem. 

Most demure is style No. 364, de- 
signed for the tiny tot. It comes in 
sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
one and five-eighths yards of thirty- 
two-inch material with one-half yard 
of thirty-five-inch contrasting material 
for the trimming. 





Garments which are easy for the 
child to adjust are a great help. says 
the New York state college of home 
economics. In general, it is well to 
have as few fastenings as possible on 
the small garments. Since hooks, 
snaps and small buttons are difficult 
to manage, taped-on buttons at least 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
are recommended. Front closings 
should be chosen for all garments. but 
especially for union suits, underwaists 
and sleeping garments. Four buttons 
across the back of trousers and bloom- 
ers are easier to reach than three, be- 
cause they avoid that difficult button 
in the center of the back. Zipper fas- 
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All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Pattern Department for 12 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). 
Spring Fashion Book may also be had for 12 cents. 


The New 








Size 8 requires two yards of | 



































for making soap, Lewis’ has proved best for sanita- 
tion . . . Write us for a FREE book on preventing 
| poultry, swine and cattle diseases. 


PURE 
HARD 
SOAP | 
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PER 
BAR 


»ee- and easier 
than making bread 


Tank of it... pure hard soap... 
soap free from harmful chemicals and 
fillers ...soap that saves your clothes 
and hands...costs as little as lc per bar 
.-- And it’s easier to make than a batch 
of candy ... easier than making bread. 
You have but to use Lewis’ High-Test Lye 
and grease scraps saved from cooking 


and trimming meats according to the 
simple ons... results are certain. 








Lewis’ High-Test Lye 
has long been the faver- 
ite brand of the nation’s 
best soap-makers. Don’t 
accept a substitute. 


If your grocer doesn’t carry 
Lewis’ Lye, send this coupon. 





JAMES D. SWAN, Manager of Specialties, 
The Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Dept. WF-3 








vente Pn j 30 North La Salle St., Chicago, IIL 

Va Pe macroae 

Panag SALT MFG: Gentlemen: Please send me one dozen 15c cans of 
LPH 

















Lewis’ High-Test Lye, express prepaid, together 
with your Soap-making and Sanitation Book, for 
which I enclose P.O. order for $1.80. 





FR EE Pure home made sosp I TDN .iss cn ncncrasdinpsstintitntinsanniccnevcemsasactqustnrinimininncnniense 
424 chipeare easy to make | 
with the epecial Lewis’ Soap Chip =. 
per. Send us as much of the labels l AGO ews... e--eneenennnneneceeeeneeneceeseteennenenenennaenccecnnaneneanes 
as you can tear off from 5 cans of 
Lewis’ Lye and we will send you H ee 
one FREE. together with our valu- 5 ==" 
able recipe book. This offerie [| 
good for only 90 days. eS ee ae ee 
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our Bread Wins 
First Prize J 





N 


Another Baki ng’ Triumph 
for Omar 


Have you noticed how often the prize winners in baking 
contests are users of Omar Wonder Flour? Ask any one 
of them and they will tell you that Omar gives their baking 
unusual lightness, tenderness and quality and it improves 
the flavor wonderfully. 


The prize every woman can win is the praise of her 
family—an award not to be compared with cups or ribbons! 
The same qualities that win before expert judges are the 
qualities that win in the home. When you use Omar 
Wonder Flour your baking is the pride and delight of 
the whole family. 


Omar costs a little more per 
sack because of its unusual 
quality — but you get more 
loaves to the sack, so your 
full money’s worth is assured. 
Your store has Omar or can 
get it for you quickly. Why 
not try Omar next time you 
order flour? 


wonder 


lour 














MAY'S Money-Saving 
SEED CATALOG 
WRITE FOR IT 


. 
SAMPLES OF 


MAY WORTH 
SEEDS 






istern Jilter 














Provides pure, 
clean, soft water 
for the home: 


Simple, ingenious device 
catches trash washed from gut- 
ters and roof—filters filth 
from water entering _cistern— 
Prevents disease Reasonably 
priced——quickly and easily at 
tached——cuaranteed for five 
years. Ask your Hardware 
Dealer or write us. 


St ees 


BIG 
Get BETTER SEED at LOWER PRICE! 
Genuine hardy Northwestern 70 
Alfalfa purchased direct from a ° 
the grower in producing field. PER BL 


Recleaned 6 times for sowing. Bags Free 
Finest ever seen, why pay more than my low price. 


RED CLOVER —Another Bargain at 
Practical, hardy Red Clover Seed 

of better quality than you ever $ 40 
‘wea aad for so low a price. Priced PER BU 


low 










—_— 
ay 





Renney Filter Company, Box “A”, Maynard, lowa 
BLANKETS, BATTING, ROBES and 
Colonial Coveriets. Made from your own 


WOOL wool. Also sold direct if you have no 
wool. Beautiful goods that give satisfaction and long 


wear. Write for catalog, samples. Prices reasonable. 
UNI WOOLEN MILL 
138 Lynn St. Wes 


cause I buy and sell direct. 

Catalog of Seed Bargains- FREE! 
Sensationally low price on fime Grimm; hardy Alfalfas, Red 
Clover, Sweet Clover, Mixtures, Grass Seeds, etc., from best 
producing sections of the country. Write for it now. 


MAY SEED & NURSERY CO. 
ay Dept. 36 


Shenandoah, lowa 


t Unity, Ohio 














No More Spoiled 
A or BACON/ 








“ 


new patented meat coverings, 





revent mold and keep skippers, 
flies and other insects from spoiling 
yourhome -cured meat.Cutto exact 
shape—easy touse—save theircost 
many times over. Long-lasting — 
use them as many seasons as you 
like. tronciad money-back Pe 
antee protects you. $1 for 





DONT LIFT YOUR DRAG. Use the V Mark 
5 in 1 Drawbar, and drive through a 12-ft. gate. 
Use tractor, or 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 horses, and 2, 3 
or 4 sections any way you wish All changes 
made in 60 seconds and without wrench. Guar 
anteed. For full information write 

MARK MFG. CO. ALTA, 1OWA 

Rockford, fil., Office: 1611 4th Avenue 



























*T ETTLINGER CASING COMPANY 
1919 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson) 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wailaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson 
must not be reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been aiwintel” 


This statement may not always apply to 
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Jesus Teaching and Healing 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 23, 1930. Matthew, 13:53 to 
16:12. Printed—-Matthew, 15:21-31.) 

“And Jesus went out thence, and 
withdrew into the parts of Tyre and 
Sidon. (22) And behold, a Canaanitish 
woman came out from these borders, 
and cried, saying, Have mercy on me, 
O Lord, thou son of David; my daugh- 
ter is grievously vexed with a demon. 
(23) But he answered her not a word. 
And his disciples came and besought 
him, saying, Send her away; for she 
crieth after us. (24) But he answered 
and said, I was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. (25) 
But she came and worshiped him, say- 
ing, Lord, help me. (26) And he an- 
swered and said, It is not meet to take 
the children’s meat and cast it to the 
dogs. (27) But she said, Yea, Lord: 
for even the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master’s table. 
(28) Then Jesus answered and said 
unto her, O woman, great is thy faith: 
be it done unto thee even as thou wilt. 


And her daughter was healed from 
that hour. (29) And Jesus departed 


thence, and came nigh unto the sea of 
Galilee: and he went up into the 
mountain, and sat there. (30) And 
there came unto him great multitudes, 
having with them the lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many others, and 
they cast them down at his feet; and 
he healed them: (31) insomuch that 
the multitude wondered, when they 
saw the dumb speaking, the maimed 
whole, and the lame walking, and the 
blind seeing: and they glorified the 
God of Israel.” 


After the death of John the Baptist, 
and during the tremendous excitement, 
both political and religious, that fol- 
lowed, Jesus felt that His work in 
Galilee must be suspended for a time. 
He therefore retires to the other side 
for the purpose of getting away from 
the presence of the excited crowds that 
were now on their way to the passover 
at Jerusalem, which began the follow- 
ing week. The multitudes followed 
Him, however, and after they had been 
miraculously fed they attempted a po- 
litical revolution. They would have 
taken Him by force and made Him 
king. He therefore dismisses the mul- 
titudes, sends His disciples across the 
lake, retires into the mountain in soli- 
tude to pray, and joins them in the 
night, or rather in the morning, in the 
storm, walking on the sea. 

The next Sabbath He spends at Ca- 
pernaum, and draws attentiomr away 
from political subjects by telling them 
in a mysterious way about the bread 
of life. (For this discourse see John, 
6:27-59.) He tells them that “he that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life; and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” We are not. sur- 
prised, therefore, when we read that 
“Upon this many of his disciples (fol- 
lowers) went back, and walked no 
more with him,” and that He said to 
His disciples, “Would ye also go 
away?” Can I depend on you? Then 
follows Peter’s confession: ‘“We have 
believed and know that thou art the 
Holy One of God.” (John, 6:69.) After 
this it became more necessary than 
ever that He should seek retirement 
somewhere, and it appears that on the 
same Sabbath evening He _ started 
northward to the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon, a heathen country, while the 
multitudes passed on southward to the 
passover at Jerusalem, which He 
deemed it not best to attend. 

The first two days of the passover 
were regarded as especially holy, and 


in order to carry out the spirit Jesus 
seeks absolute privacy in a Jewish 
home somewhere near the border 
“And he entered into a house, and 
would have no man know it.” (Mark, 
7-24.) It was impossible to remain hid- 
den, however, for even there His fame 
had preceded Him. 

When He and His disciples were 
walking abroad or as they were return- 
ing to the house, a native Canaanitish 
woman, who had heard that the man 
who had demons under control was in 
the neighborhood, came across the 
border and beseeched Him to come 
and cast the demon out. of her daugh 
ter. When we think of the character 
of Jesus there is something like a 
shock of surprise when We read in the 
lesson that “He answered her not a 
word.” For Jesus was always ready 
to hear the cry of the sick and suffer- 
ing. Why this silence on the part of 
Him of whom it was said, “A bruised 
reed will he not. break, and a dimly 
burning wick will he not quench’? 

When we think of it, however, there 
are obviously two reasons for this 
strange silence. First, this woman, a 
descendant of the original Canaanites, 
a cursed race, addressed Him as the 
Son of David, a Jewish Messiah. As 
the son of David, the Jewish Messiah, 
He owed a Canaanite nothing. As a 
heathen she had no right. to peculiarly 
Jewish blessings. One of the greatest 
difficulties Jesus had encountered 
lately in teaching His disciples was to 
get them to see that while He was the 
Son of David, He wasa great de :1 more 
than that. It was this that made the 
people only a few days before try to 
make Him king. They did not realize 
that He was more than the Son of 
David. Now to grant a blessing to a 
heathen on the ground that He was the 
Son of David would not only shock the 
prejudices of the disciples, but would 
also confuse them. He therefore dis- 
creetly keeps silence. 

Again, notwithstanding the fact that 
He was seeking privacy, He was evi- 
dently well known by reputation in 
that region. Jews had no doubt settled 
across the border, and had He granted 
her request, they would have gone at 
once to Jerusalem and told the story 
far and wide that Jesus was showing 
the same favors to the heathen that 
were shown to the chosen people, and 
this would arouse a fiercer Jewish hos- 
tility than He had yet encountered. On 
the same principle He had strictly en- 
joined His twelve disciples not. to g0 
into a heathen country nor into the 
Samaritan country, but to the “lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” While 
His kingdom was eventually to be- 
come world-wide, as foretold by the 
prophets and intimated by Jesus when 
He said “many shall come from the 
east. and the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven,” it was not 
yet time to emphasize that feature 
of the kingdom. 

He had, it. is true, healed the servant 
of the Roman officer, but this was at 
the special request of some of the eld- 
ers of the synagogue at Capernaum, 
and hence this healing could give no 
offense. He had talked to the Samar: 
itan woman and her neighbors, but 
that. was in the presence of only His 
disciples, and even they marveled at 
it. Jesus was the most judicious and 
prudent of men. He never did the 
wrong thing at the right. time, nor the 
right thing at the wrong time. For 
these reasons, notwithstanding His 
deep sympathy with the woman in her 
affliction, He kept silence. 

The disciples were annoyed by the 
woman’s persistent pleading, and said, 
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“Send her away.” Whether they 
wished Him to grant her request and 
be done with it, or send her away 
without the blessing she asked does 
not clearly appear. It all depends on 
how we interpret the answer of Jesus. 
It is most natural, however, to sup- 
pose that they wished Him to grant 
ner request, tho not for the best of 
reasons. It was annoying to have a 
heathen following them about and cry- 
jng after them. To the disciples and 
not to the woman He says: “I was 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” This is not a de- 
nial of her request, but a simple state- 
ment that to heal a heathen would be 
going outside of His special mission. 
She had appealed to Him as the Son 
of David, who had nothing to do with 
the Canaanites. Hearing this remark 
to the disciples and taking note of the 
manner and tone of voice, such as 
Jesus would naturally use, and espe- 
cially when His sympathies were deep- 
ly stirred, as they were at this time, 
she interpreted it net as a denial of 
her request in fact, however it might 
seem in form. Pressing forward, she 
“worshiped him,” that is, cast herself 
at His feet, crying, “Lord, help me.” 
It was no longer “Son of David,” but 
“Lord.” Her appeal is no longer on 
the Jewish ground, but on the broad 
ground of suffering humanity. It is an 
appeal not. to the Jewish Messiah, but 
to the Divine Lord of all. 

Jesus, knowing as He always did the 
extent to which it was safe to test the 
faith of suppliants replied, “Let the 
children first be filled: for it is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to the dogs.” (Mark, 7:27.) (It 
is a little singular that nowhere in the 
Scriptures are the good points of the 
dog mentioned. There seem to have 
been no shepherd dogs even in that 
sheep country. The ordinary dogs 
were semi-wild, as they are in Jeru- 
salem today, and tolerated only as 
scavengers. Hence the Jews habit- 
ually spoke of the people of other na- 
tions as dogs, outcasts for whom there 
was no promise and no hope.) With 
that clearness of spiritual insight 
which the personal presence of Jesus 
seemed always to call out in right- 
minded and earnest people, the woman 
replied: Lord, what you say is true; 
but it is also true that the house dogs, 
as we would say, the little doggies, eat 
the crumbs. that fall from the masters’ 
table; and both children and little 
dogs belong to the master of the home. 
“Even the dogs under the table eat of 
the children’s crumbs,” as Mark has it, 
or as in the lesson, “for even the dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
master’s table.” The table of the mas- 
ter belongs to the master, so does the 
bread, so do the crumbs, and so do 
the children and the dogs also. Why 
should not we heathen, unclean dogs 
aS we are called, eat. of the crumbs 
which the children waste? 

Faith here, as everywhere, gets its 
reward in due time. It would be a 


hard-hearted disciple who could resist > 


such an appeal, much less Jesus, the 
Man of ‘infinite compassion; and so 
He replied, “O woman, great is thy 
faith: be it done unto thee even as 
thou wilt.” It is interesting te note 
the difference between Matthew and 
Mark, Matthew being an eye witness 
and Mark giving Peter’s description 
Secondhand. Mark says: “And she 
went away unto her house, and found 
the child laid upon the bed, and the 
demon gone out.” Matthew says that 
“her daughter was healed from that 
hour.” 

Now, what is the lesson in this for 
WS in these modern days? Plainly this, 
that no one need ever fear that lowli- 
less of birth, previous ignorance or 
‘can cut him off from the compas- 
‘ion, sympathy and present help of 
Him who will not. break the bruised 
reed nor quench a dimly burning wick. 
As remarked in the beginning, it 
comes to us with a shock of surprise 
that Jesus should talk in this way to a 
heartbroken woman. None the less, 
before she received the blessing asked 
she must have a right conception of 


Jesus not as the Jewish Messiah, but 
as the Lord of all, and from whom as 
Lord of all and Savior of all, we are 
entitled to receive a blessing, if we 
seek it in faith. All men—Jew and 
Gentile, both the children and the dogs 
—are before Christ and God equally 
undeserving and equally sinners; but 
those who have fallen low can only 
learn that they are sinners by learning 
that they are great sinners, and will 
taste of the children’s bread only when 
they have been brought to feel, as this 
woman was, that even the house dogs 
under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs as they fall from the master’s 
table. 

Jesus seems to have remained for 


‘some considerable time in the midst of 


this heathen population. Matthew re- 
cords a large number of miracles of 
healing—of the lame, the blind, the 
dumb, the maimed and many others. 
Mark gives a single instance of these 
wonderful works of healing, the case 
of a man who was deaf and had an im- 
pediment in His speech, and one of 
the few instances where Jesus uses 
any external means in healing. See- 
ing these things, these heathen people 
“glorified the God of Israel.’”” Heathen 
countries often offer a better field for 
missionary work than  professedly 
Christian nations. 





A “Country Comeback” 


— you consider me presum- 

ing, dear editor, if I were to fol- 
low up my reading of the article by 
Elizabeth Wherry, “Come to Dinner, 
Children,” with a brief statement of 
some experiences of my own? A sort 
of a “country comeback,” as it were? I 
don’t mean to criticise for, of course, 
her ideas are fine and to a great ex- 
tent practical even in a home which 
is by nature as topsy-turvy as mine. 
But she sounds too serene—and many 
of us, sending children to rural school, 
have several small children, usually 
small houses and. what is more to the 
point, small kitchens. With the sup- 
per hour of an evening comes such 
bedlam as makes a formal meal impos- 
sible—for the kitchen is the gathering 
place in the evening. Something hot 
and easily digested and as_ well 
planned as possible, we do have, but.a 
meal containing all of the elements de- 
sirable is often out of the question no 
matter how good my intentions are. 
My schedule all too often is simply 
smashed! All the more reason, then, 
for a hot noon lunch. Here is the way 
I do it in a district where there seems 
to be no chance of a cooperative affair. 

Our two keep at school a tin vege- 
table can of the size into which a pint 
jar will fit easily. In it they leave a 
little water and a few pebbles. At 
morning recess, it can easily be set. 
either on a heating stove or on the 
floor register and the pint of food set 
in it. It is hot by noon. The jar can 
be prepared the night before or even 
the noon before. An endless variety 
of food may be used—soups, creamed 
vegetables—almost anything, in fact. 
Sometimes the children make toast at 
the furnace door if they wish. Milk 
toast or a milk drink can easily be 
prepared. No extra dishes or dish 
washing at school are required. Occa- 
sionally the children heat food in their 
little tin trays that belong to their 
pails. The trays are set on the floor 
register the first thing at noon. In 
them the children warm baked beans, 
macaroni and cheese, potato patties 
with a center filled with butter, a slice 
of meat loaf—all are practical served 
this way. 

Hot lunch at noon without a doubt 
cuts down the in-between-meal piecing 
and leaves the children less ravenous 
and less apt to overeat at night with 
bedtime just around the corner. Our 
school is of average size, I believe, for 
a rural school. The teacher makes no 
objection and for my part. I'd rather 
spend a little more time planning 
lunches, and a little less planning and 
preparing those evening meals.-—Eva 
Elizabeth Dawkins. 











Whatever your job or personal 
preference, you'll find the boot 
you want in the Ball-Band line— 
short boots, hip boots, red boots, 
white boots, sport boots, and the 
new 3-Buckle Walton for **boot 
protection with shoe comfort.”’ 





You'll find more days wear in this 
Ball-Band Sanslip with Double 
White Sole. Illustrated above 
with regular high front. There is 
a slightly higher style with two 
buckles especially built to stay on 
in stiff mud or gumbo. 


That's what I want! 


...a better boot 
for what I’m used to paying” 


“Now that’s the kind of a boot I want—better 
than I’ve ever had before, at about the same old 
reasonable price. It must have the real stuff in 
it. Just a piece of rubber wrapped around my 
feetisn’t enough. I want a boot that knows its 
foot—that fits— that knows how much I need 
value and gives it to me.”’ 


ALL-BAND rubber footwear is 

made for the man who wants a 

boot that has “‘the real stuff 
in it.”” Every item in the Ball-Band 
line *“*knows its foot’’—because every 
one is built to the foot. 

More than 30 years, all devoted to 
one job—the making of lasting rub- 
ber footwear—are behind this new 
built-to-the-foot line. Year after 
year, Ball-Band’s skilled craftsmen 
have brought about improvements 
in design and manufacture—keep- 
ing pace with the farmer’s needs. 
Now, Ball-Band gives you more qual- 
ity than ever before, and at what 
you’re used to paying. 

The great Ball-Band facto- 
ries prepare many different 
compounds of live, firm, tough 
rubber—one for the heel, one 
for the sole, one for the toe, 








must do; each contributes to more 
days wear. Stout linings and fabrics 
are knit in Ball-Baad’s own mills at 
Mishawaka especially for—and only 
for—Bali-Band footwear. 

Pick the style you need. There are 
800 to choose from, including the 
famous long-wearing Mishko-sole 
leather work shoe. There’s a Ball- 
Band dealer near you (if not, write 
us). Ask him for Ball-Band by name, 
and look for the Red Ball trade- 
mark—your quality guarantee. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. CO, 


338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


ITEMS FOR WOMEN TOO 
Ball-Band rubbers are “‘styled to 
the shoe’’ for dainty, snug fit and 
smart appearance. Light as light 
can be, and made of live, firm, wear- 


* : TH resisting rubber prepared at Ball- 
and so on. Each is scientifi- Look for the Band’ s factories for the sole purpose 
cally perfected for the job it Red Ball of producing lasting footwear. 

IDEAL PROTECTION 






Rubber Arctic. 


BOOTS « 
GALOSHES .« 


LIGHT RUBBERS .« 


Here’s ideal protection against 
mud and wet—the 4-Buckle All 
Also made in 
5-Buckle and 6-Buckle heights. 
Same heights in Red Rubber. 


BALI-BAN D 





Built-to-the-foot 


HEAVY RUBBERS . ARCTICS 


SPORT AND WORK SHOES . WOOL BOOTS AND SOCHS 
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Its that Heavy 









uble Coating ~ 
that adds many 
Extra years of 
life and 
Service 






CALUMET N 
Steel Fence Posts 


EARS in your fence lines before moisture and rust 

can ever touch the steel; extra years of carefree and 
cost-free service that doesn’t add a cent to the price 
you pay for the posts. That's the result of the Calumet 
OUBLE C ED feature ... first a coat of green 
enamel over all, BAKED ON; and over that a heavy 
coat of tough black asphaltum reaching well above the 
— line. That is just one of the outstanding Calumet 
eatures that make it worth your while to insist upon 


' Fhe GREEN Post with the 
BLACK Asphaltum Base 


ere also, the si ier i that the ote nat oe 
‘astener gives ‘oun t ite; 
the pomelt. adh tution of the Kehumes Bulb "1" design; the 
easier driving of these sharp-pointed Calumet Posts. 

Whether you need a dozen posts or a carload, 

it will pay you to get in touch with your Cala- 

met dealer. Ask him to show you the posts. 


“TUNE IN CALUMET STEEL CO, 33 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Twenty Tips” and the name of 








4 . a” 
‘Twenty Tips 
suggests many. ways 
im which good fences 
will pay for them- 
selves in the rotation 
of crops, pasturing of 
forage craps, diversi- 
fication. of livestock, 
and better field ar- 
rangement. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


' @ Calumet dealer near me; also tell me haw | et imentary 
WI S copy of Homer heaver’s “Sociability Songs” featured Sore ws, 
and ¥ the” 
EE Ty 
9:308:M. every rday 
night, Central S 
Time. a la 








Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead form 

your buying directory. If the articles vou wish to purchase are not 

advertised in this paper, we will be glad te give you the names of reliable 
firms from which you can make your purchases. 





500,000 Farmers 


Have Borrowed from the 12 Mutual 
Federal Land Banks a Billion and a Half 
Dollars at an average interest rate of 


5.4 


HIS $1,500,000,000 in long-term loans secured by first mortgages on their farms 

provided much needed capital during a period when funds were scarce and the 

average farm income low. All but a small percentage of these farmers have met 
their obligations. The 12 Banks have total capital, legal and other reserves and un- 
divided profits aggregating more than $84,000,000. Their total assets exceed $1,300,- 
000,000. The net carrying value of the real estate, sheriffs’ certificates and similar items 
owned by the 12 banks on November 30, 1929, 
was only 1.1% of their assets, 
The services of the 12 Banks and the National 
Farm Loan Associations through which the loans 
are made have been of inestimable benefit and 
they will increase in the future, 


The 12 Federal Land Banks are located at 


New Orleans, La. Wichita, Kan. 
St. Louisa, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
St. Paul, Minn. Berkeley, Calif. 
Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash. 
















Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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What Is Your Garden Worth? 


A Return of $446.26 Is Iowa’s Farm Garden Average 


HE evaluation of the home garden 

is a matter of each grower’s own 
estimation. The fact. that in lowa dur- 
ing one year the garden crop was val- 
ued at $11,967,063 does not help us 
very much in determining what our 
own garden is worth. We are not so 
much concerned with its. market value 
as with its value to us as a means of 
saving what we would otherwise have 
to spend for food. 

A study recently made at Iowa State 
College shows that, of the Iowa farm 
gardens included in the study, the val- 
ues range from $81.15 to $700.38, with 
an average for all of $446.26. This 
average amount represents about 62 
per cent of the average farm family’s 
living. 

it is a little shocking sometimes to 
stop to think of the hundreds of 
pounds of food 


about time that some new “blood” be 
injected into the veins of her parsnip 
seed if she is to hope for success. 

What your garden is worth to you 
as a part of the living ef your family 
depends upon how you attack the 
problem. A well worked out plan for 
your needs will put money in your 
pocket. As a starting point, take into 
consideration the number in your fam- 
ily, the usual amount of company that 
you entertain during the year, and the 
hired help. you will have to cook for. 
Then figure out. on paper what you 
will need before you plant. This sort 
of preliminary preparation is not half 
so hard on the back as the actual 
planting and hoeing. 

And by all means, consult the likes 
and dislikes of your consumers and 
plant for the majority. If the consen- 

sus of opinion is 





that each of us 
must consume 
during a_ single 
vear. But we 
have to eat to live 
and there is noth- 
ing much to be 
done about it. but 
to go on. Those 
of us who have a 


eat to live, but 


place for a gar- , s . 

* ry VE ss 1igher. 
den can keep in ury value is still hig 
the pocketbook 


the money that 
we would have to 
spend for these 


FOR BETTER LIVING 


For most healthy, hard working 
people, good eating is one of the 
major satisfactions of life. 


cause they like the taste of food 
and because good food, well cooked, 
agrees with them. The money value 
of a farm garden is high. 


bles and fruits fresh from garden 
and orchard, the farm family has a 
chance to dine better than anyone 
who lives away from the soil, no PS 
matter how big his pocketbook may 


decidedly against 
a certain vegeta- 
ble, give but little 
space and time to 


it, if any. For ex- 
They 


ample, we are 

wv eat als ‘ 
they eat also be very fond of 
ground =_ cherries 


eaten as they rip- 
en in the garden, 
but you couldn't 
give us preserved 
ground cherries 
or ground cherry 
pie at the rate of 


Its lux- 
In vegeta- 


5. cents a dozen 


things at the servings. There- 
store. With the | be. A farm vegetable garden is] fore our garden 
thought in mind worth hundreds of dollars as re- finds. room for 
that we must placement for purchased foods; it only a half dozen 
have so much is worth more as an insurer of f or so. plants. 


anyway, let’s an- 
alyze the needs of 


our family and food. 





health and as a source of satisfac- 
tion to. any family that enjoys good 


In planning for 
this im portant 
problem of rais- 
ing as great a 








see how the gar- 
den spot can be 
made to produce its share. It is amaz- 
ing to see how much gardening can be 
done on a small plot of ground—that 
is, of course, if you are willing to in- 
tensively cultivate and fertilize the 
However, if your time is 
worth more elsewhere, it is often bet- 


| ter to spread the garden over a larger 
| area and use field methods of cultiva- 


tion. Such methods can be used suc- 
cessfully, especially in the case of 
those vegetables which you will want 
to grow in large amounts. 

Grow the Size Garden You Need 


There is no reason for growing a 


bigger garden, unless you need it, but. 


better gardens are in order. If one 
must dig, and spade, and hoe (all of 


which is hard work) why not make 
those efforts count for something 
worth while? Seed of the newer and 


improved varieties of vegetables will 
often be found to be a good in- 
vestment from the standpoints of yield, 
quality and all around satisfaction. 


| Nature is lavish but don’t expect too 


} ” 
| own, home grown, too. 


|; ago. 


much from her, if you are not willing 
to do your share. These two examples 
will explain my point. Last year we 
bought one 10-cent package of parsnip 
seed of a well recommended variety 
and the crop we raised was enough 
for our wants and a treat for several 
other families. Two rows in our small 
garden supplied us with fine, juicy 
parsnips, large, tender, and mild. All 
who were privileged to share these 
were enthusiastic about the parsnips 
we raised. 

The other example is furnished by 
one of those persons who, when sam- 
pling our parsnips, remarked about her 
own garden: “Our parsnips did not 
amount to much last year. I don’t 
know why because the seed was our 
She went on 
to say that she had raised these same 
parsnips year after year, from the 
seed she had first obtained from her 
mother’s garden nearly thirty years 
It would seem that it was just 








part of the fam- 
ily’s living as possible it is necessary 
to provide not only for the summer's 
green vegetables but for those which 
can be put up in cans and those to 
be stored away in the vegetable cellar 
for winters use. 


Survey Shows Many Beans Used 


In the study made at Iowa State Col- 
lege, I noticed that the average family 
consumed 102 pounds of beans annual- 
ly. How does that compare with the 
needs of your family? Of course, in 
your garden plan you will want to in- 
clude green beans, wax beans and but- 
ter beans, to be cooked as they mature 
on the vines, some of these same vari- 
eties to be reserved for canning pur- 
poses, and plenty of navy, red, kidney, 
lima or speckled beans grown to be 
dried for later use. 

You can use these same means of 
determining what you will need of all 
other vegetables, too. Plan well be- 
fore you plant and plant for your 
needs rather than by the packet or the 
pound. And just to add zest to your 
gardening, try some one new plant. this 
year that you have never grown be- 
fore. Last year, a friend of mine grew 
banana muskmelons and found them 4 
delightful surprise.—R. E. W. 





Corn belt farmers who are consider- 
ing the problem of making hay, and 
are looking for methods and tools that 
reduce the labor and expense, should 
send to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1615, “Hay 
Stackers and Their Use.” A postcard 
asking for the bulletin and giving your 
own name and address is all that 18 
necessary. 





Farmers of the northwest, including 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, spent $100,000,000 for farm ma 
chinery in 1929, according to 4 survey 
by the Commercial West. 
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Look Here, You Would-Be 


Thieves 

Any one who happens to read this 
and who is planning to steal chickens 
should be interested in this report 
which a convicted chicken thief writes 
us. This man was sentenced to jail 
for a period of time for stealing chick- 
ens from his employer. The farmer 
had gone to a band concert and while 
he was away the hired man helped 
himself. The thief was caught and 
Wallaces’ Farmer paid a reward for 
his capture as the thief says in his 
letter. a 

“I see an article in a paper about 
how well the prisoners were fed and 


treated in the jails and state prisons. | 


I don’t know anything about state pris- 
ons, but I do know how they are treat- 
ed in the Butler county jail as I have 
been here for over four months. 
“When any of the officers come in 


the jail and we say anything about not | 


having enough heat they say, ‘It isn’t 
cold in here, what. you talking about?’ 
They never take their coats off and sit 
around in here at all and that is all 
the satisfaction we get. 

“We wrote a letter to the state board 
of health but never heard anything 
from them and told them just how 
things were here in this jail. As I be- 
long to your Service Bureau and you 
paid a party $50 reward for putting 
me here, I think I am entitled to a lit- 
tle consideration. 

“The sheriff, 


his deputy and the 


jailer are all fine fellows in their esti- | 


mation. The sheriff gets 30 cents a 
meal for feeding the prisoners. He 
lets it to the jailer for 20 cents, and 
in turn he brings us prisoners about 
10 cents’ worth of grub apiece. What 
I would like to know is, what does the 
sheriff do with that 10 cents a meal? 
The jailer says that the sheriff was 
supposed te do our county for that 106 
cents a meal but we had it ourselves 
if it is done at all. 

“The jaiier is the janitor. He likes 
to save the county coal. We have ne 
steam heat after 5 p. m. during the 
week, Saturday very little, and Sunday 
none at all. The deputy used to bring 
up the daily paper every evening; then 
once or twice a week, and now not at 
all. In the penitentiary the prisoners 
are given their tobacco and here we 
have to bring our own. We have quite 
a time yet to serve and are broke and 
it looks as tho we will have to quit 
smoking.” 

From the above we feel sure this 
man would approve of a politician who 
would advocate reforms that would 
give bigger and better meals, good ci- 
gars and lots of heat to jails. Seri- 
ously, wouldn’t a state work farm or 
a better system of feeding prisoners 
be of value to the state as a whole? 
Whet say you? 


Night Watch Lands Two 


Some time ago at Atlantic, Iowa, 
there had been reported to the police 
a number of thefts. Chickens, corn 


and many things were missing. The 
police were on the lookout. One bad, 
snowy night. H. C. Mueller was driving 
about town on his rounds and he saw 
an old car come into town with a load 
oi corn. He followed it. There were 
two men. When they stopped in front 
of a certain house, he wondered. Only 
a few days before the owner of the 
house had reported that two of her 
boarders were strange characters, for 
She heard chickens in the rooms. 

But the two men, George Johnson 
and M. D. Swinegar, claimed they had 
bought the corn east of town. The 
Show didn’t show any tracks that way, 
80 Mueller went back and questioned 
them. The men confessed. They had 
Stolen the corn from a Service Bureau 
member, William Grulke, who lived 
West of Atlantic. Result: Two more 
thieves went to Anamosa and Mueller 
Teceived a $50 reward. 


| 




























SEDAN DE LUXE 
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Other models start at $695. Prices 
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48 IN SECOND GEAR 
65 HORSEPOWER 
INTERNAL 4-WHEEL BRAKES | 
RICH UPHOLSTERY 
HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 


Its performance must 
be experienced to be believed! 


NEW WILLYS SIX 


PRODUCT OF WILLYS -OVERLAND, 


INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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New Riding Ease 


for Any Impiemeat 







Amazing “Comfort-Seat” Banishes 
Field Strain—Makes Work Easy! 
age hew magic relief from nerve-wrack- 
tractors, mowers, discs, hay- bueks. 
Rides 10 times easier, with a ‘‘Comfort 
Seat.” Soft, resilient springs under seat 
and back. No sideway, bouncing, jolting ! 
Fits any implement. Invaluable where 
hag = one K mes od do field_work. Easy 
o adjust. Interc’ nae 
markable low price, Get ~~ = — — 
one at dealers, or 







































NICHOLS TRAVEL BOOKS 


James T. Nichols’ travel stories have been read by hundreds of thousands. 
They cover nearly every country in the world. In book form they should 
be in every home. 


BIRDSEVE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS—FIVE VOLUMES. 


Volume I— ‘Yo countries, Passion Play, Peace Conference, Seven Wonders of the World 
Cloth bound, $1.5 

Volume II—Cities on three contenents, Evrope, South America, Mexico—illustrated. Cloth 
Price, $1.50. 


) vi lume I1I— Articles written on trip around the world, illustrated by photographs taken 
en route. Price, $1.50. 
f— Volume IV—Africa Syria. including Baalbeck and Damascus. Ten great chapters on Palestine— 
L_J illustrated. Price, $1.5 
[— Volume V—England, ae Seotand, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Germany 
_} countries— illustrated. Price, $1.5 
r— A Journey Through the — tue entire Bible in form of a story; 
L_J illustrations. Price, $1.5 
[— Bible Lands As The aaa Sy Smmanee story of Dr. Nichols’ 
LJ 75 pages pictures. Price, $1.5 
Oo The weet of South ere of trip in and around South America, Panama Canal 
t Price 1.2 
[— Rambles Through Gge—Canghte story of late trip in Europe as far north as Norway 
L_} and Sweden. Price, $1.2 
The New South and o14 Mexico—Story of Agricultural Editors through the Southland and 
Old Mexico. Price, $1.2 
All of these books are walt bound in cloth and are sent postpaid. aoe five of them will be 
sent for $5; or all ten a them, $9.00. Please mark books wanted and send order with check, 
money order or cash at earliest possible date. 


NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 


University Place Station Des Moines, lowa 


and many other 
656 pages, hundreds of 


last trip through Bible lands 
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Wie ‘tt Those 
Why bother soaking grain, rking with danger- 
cus poisons? GOPHER DEATH instantly rids your 
farm of gophers, prairie dogs, etc., cheaper and 
.. Harmless to chickens. 1,000 tablets, $1.50, 
wre in. ae | gk | Ay guarantee. 
oday. opher_ con 00) ree, 

Dodge Chemical Co. Ft. 








LOW COST 
DYNAMITE 


For agricultural work end land clearing. Ditchi 
and other d ites—Blasters’ supplies. Sol 
Price list or deal- 
sent on request. Complete service for the 
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R. BOWEN POWDER CO., Mason City, lowa 
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With a New Avery 
make more money. 
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of letters testify. 


creased capacity and grain saving over results 
‘yESs of construction. 
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VERY 


POWER MACHINERY Co. 


Dept. 15% - Peoria, Illinois 
Factory Branch: Des Moines, lowa 








u can thresh faster, save more grain and 
hat isn’t just “‘conversation”; it’s simple 
facts that Avery Owners everywhere know to be true, as hundreds 


University Threshing Tests made last year show in definite 
ires that the improved design of Avery bien | Units in- 


u'll find Avery handles easier and pulls lighter, too, witha | 


Grain Getter 
Grates 


Avery Cylinder and 
Beater Grates have 
curved Baffle Plates be- 
hind to trap all sepa- 
rated grain and deliver 
it to the grain pan below. 

y separatemore grain 
and don’t plug up in bad 
conditions — Just one 
of 9 Superior Avery 
Features. 




















with ordinary 


full Roller Bearing Locomotive Drive, all out- 
side bearings, hangers and oilers and the few- 
est working parts of any. It’s ‘“‘The Thresher 
You've Wanted” and is sold at a right price. 


Write for Thresher Book toteresting story 
of designing and perfecting of the New Avery—nat- 
ural color illustrations—University Test Results— 
Also ask for literature on New Capacity Combine. 
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Making a Friend of Your 
Landlord 
(Continued from page 5) 

have limed around fifty acres in the 
last four years. At first, I hauled the 
lime and spread it myself, but after 
we talked that over a little more, we 
figured it would be fair for my land- 
lord to deliver it at the farm and I 
would spread it. 

“We have not used any commercial 
fertilizer, but have agreed that, if we 
do, we will sow it on the small grain 
land, and figure that we get 50 per cent 
of the value the first year, 25 per cent 
the second year, 15 per cent the third 
year and 10 per cent the fourth, each 
one paying for half of it. If I move be- 
fore we get the full value of it, I will 
be paid on this basis for my share. 

“We take an inventory the first of 
March each year. I also make out a 
report each month, so we each know 
just how this particular farm is pro- 





gressing.” 





“Four years ago, I found I could not | 
keep up payments on a farm I was try- | 
ing to own,” says a Black Hawk coun- | 
ty, Iowa, farmer. “We moved to an 
eighty-acre farm where I am now liv: | 
ing as a renter under a fifty-fifty lease. | 
My first corn crop yielded forty bush- | 
els, my last eighty-five bushels. My | 
landlord had a lease with a great many 
fancy phrases, which I read, signed, 
and straightway forgot. This winter I 
will move to a farm of 280 acres, sev- 
eral miles distant, owned by the same 
man. 

“No matter how carefully a lease 


| may be written, it will not protect the | 





landlord if the tenant does not work 
for the landlord’s interest; it will not | 
protect the tenant if the landlord is 


overbearing; and it will not protect the | 


land unless the landlord and tenant | 
work together for the best interests of 


| all three. 
“In the matter of fences, the land- 


lord furnishes the material and a man 
to work with me. Then if the fence 
needs repairing later, it is up to me 
to do it. 

“We sow grass seed, either alfalfa 
or a pasture mixture, with all the small 


| grain, sharing the cost of the seed. If 


the tenant leaves without realizing 
from any seed planted, he shall be re- 
imbursed. We spread lime on the same 
plan, figuring that a three-ton applica- 
tion per acre is good for ten years. The | 
farm is now well fenced so that every 
field is available for pasture as it 
comes in the four-year rotation I am 





using. 


“We meet once or twice a month, to | 


take care of any bills that may be due 
and to talk over matters concerning | 
the operation of the farm. The land- 

lord makes suggestions which we dis- | 
cuss and act on if they seem favorable. | 
He knows my affairs and my needs and | 
takes a personal interest in them with- | 
out being ‘nosey.’ I know something of | 
his financial status and try not to ask 

for improvements when I know him to 

be short of cash. A good lease is a good 
thing, but the best lease ever written | 
will be worthless without mutual Co- | 
operation.” j 





“We entered into a contract of co. 
operation and profit sharing with our 
landlord in 1920, just before the big 
slump in prices came following the 
war,” says a specialized poultry and 
dairy farmer of Scott county, Iowa. | 
“We, the tenants, were to furnish our 
own labor and manage the farm, and 
the landlord was to furnish the land. 
If additional labor was needed, it was 
to be paid by the copartnership. All 
profits, if there were any, were to be 
divided equally. All expenses of oper- 
ating the farm, all machinery, live- 
stock, repairs, feed, etc., in fact, all ex- 
penses of the tenant, were to be paid | 
by the co-partnership. 

“I might note here that the farm | 
consisted of sixty-seven acres, and was 
in very poor condition both as to fer- 
tility and buildings. Three carloads of 
lime were spread and legumes were 
grown. The copartnership paid for all 
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PRESSURE TREATED 
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that has been inservice 
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M. BARNES, JR., banker 

and farmer of Narita, Ill. 
finds that it is just as good busi- 
ness to check his investments in 
farming as it is in banking. Pos- 
sibly that is why he is eo sold 
on Long-Bell Posts. Read what 
he says: 


“I have used nothing else except 
your posts for the last 13 years, 
and, to all appearances, they are 
today in as good condition as 
when they were placed in the 
ground. If I am ever in the market 
for more posts, there is only one 
that I will use, and that will be 
Long-Bell Creosoted Posts.” 


There is nothing we can add. 
Mr. Barnes’ experience is prac 
tically the same as every user of 
Long-Bell Posts, many of which 
are contained in our booklet, 
“Serving through the Years,” 
which is yours for the asking. 
Long-Bell Silver Spots, the posts 
everlasting, may be obtained in 
round, halves or quarters from 


your Lumber Dealer. 


The JOnNGReELL 


Lumber Company 


Since 1875 
805 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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this, too, as both parties received the 
penefits of better erops. Buildings 
were repaired and many new ones add- 
ed. The landlord paid for permanent 
puildings and fences, but brooder 
houses, movable hog houses, etc., were 
paid for by the co-partnership. 

“This contract worked out so well 
poth financially and to the mental sat- 
jsfaction of both parties that in 1925 
we took over the operation of a second 
farm, some four miles distant from the 
home farm, belonging to the same land- 
jord, under the same kind of a con- 
tract. 

“There are many contracts of share 
renting, but so many of them do not go 
far enough in the ‘sharing,’ both as to 
expenses and profits. All receipts and 
disbursements are carefully accounted, 
and after all expenses are paid, we di- 
vide the profits, share and share alike. 
This also includes the income from our 
poultry, which last year totaled $4,000. 
Both parties to the contract are in- 
terested. 

“In 1920, when we came to this farm, 
there was no hen house nor hog house. 
We now have three large, modern, in- 
sulated laying houses for our flock and 
are caring for 900 Leghorns. From a 
herd of five Holstein heifers, in 1920, 
we have built up a herd of forty head 
of high grade Holsteins. About 250 
hogs are raised each year.” 





“Five years ago, I moved onto Dairy- 
land Farm,” writes H. S. Pitstick, of 
Buena Vista county, Iowa, “a fine 240- 
acre dairy farm with modern buildings 
and high lime electricity, and still live 
on it, tho L have never had a lease with 
the owners. We did thoroly discuss the 
management of the farm before renting 





and arrived at a thoro understanding | 


and oral agreement. We agreed: 

“1. To mutually keep everything 
open and abeve board. 

“2. As the tenant, I was to care for 
the farm exactly as if it were my own. 

“3. The farm was to be operated ona 
fifty-fifty basis, including all hired la- 
bor, all dairy equipment, milk delivery 
truck, milking machine, telephone and 
veterinary bills, but not chickens. 

“4. The tenant was to make out a 


written report each month of all ex- | 


penditures for that month, and to mail 
to the owner. 

“In the five years I have bought or 
raised and fed over 4,000 hogs. The en- 
tire milking herd of 45 to 50 grade 
Guernseys has averaged over 300 
pounds of butterfat each year. I have 
applied one and one-half cars of lime- 
stone and 14 tons of superphosphate. I 
have hauled from 800 to 1,200 loads of 
manure annually. I have seeded from 
45 to 65 acres each year to sweet clo- 
ver, alfalfa or red clover. 

“For the past four years, the average 
yield of corn has been over 70 bushels 
per acre, barley 51 bushels, and in 1928 
and 1929 the Iowa 105 oats went 90 
bushels per acre by weight. Alfalfa has 
averaged over four tons to the acre. I 
have set out 300 Norway spruce and 
300 mulberry for windbreak, and vari- 
ous shrubs and trees on the lawn. 

“The owners have completed refenc- 


ing the farm, installed a grain elevator, | 


grinder and motor in the dairy barn, 
built a new machine shed, double 
garage, rebuilt a second house on the 
farm for one of the hired men, pur- 
chased twelve 8x20 movable hog houses 
and have piped city water to the farm. 
The owners have received approximate- 
ly $20 an aere rent each year.” 








The prize winning letters in our 
leasing contest were written by C. F. 
MeKeegan, Lyon county, Iowa; Ole 
Oleson, Henry county, Iowa; Frank 
Richards, Chickasaw county, Iowa; 
chester A. Reeves, Black Hawk county, 
lowa; Mrs. J. H. Rostenback, Scott 
County, Iowa; H. S. Pitstick, Buena 
Vista county, lowa; Jasper Cook, Story 
county, Iowa; Charles L. Strayer, Os- 
ceola county, Iowa; E. A. Toms, Cook 
County, Illinois; W. L. Ledgley, Buena 
Vista county, Iowa; M. C. Dillehay, 
Osceola county, Iowa; Frank H. Me- 
Kelvey, Sangamon county, Illinois, and 
Wm. Turner, McLean county, Illinois. | 
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NOW OCHSNER*/ NeBRasKa / 


i CAME THE NEWS 
from the fields of Iowa! “Earl 
Colville of Taintor wins the 
Iowa Pig Crop Contest! Ninety- 
four pigs from ten sows. ..these 
94 pigs fed 180 days...these 
9@ pigs then averaged 255.2 
pounds apiece! Almost 12 tons 
of pork. ..made at 634 cents per 
pound!” So reports the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture 
which directed this contest! 
Now comes news from the 
plains of Nebraska! ‘Honor 
Ochsner of Madison wins the 
1929 Nebraska Pig Crop Con- 
test! Forty-five pigs from six 
sows...these 45 pigs fed 180 
days...these 45 pigs then 


Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Bogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


| K-R-Ocan beused about thehome.barn or poultry 


yard withabsolutesafety asitcontains noe deadly 
poison, K-R-O is made of Squill. as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Seid on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00, Direct if dealer cannot supply 


you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 
R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY _ 


averaged 222 pounds. ..almost 
five tons of pork...made at a 
total feed cost of 634 cents per 
pound!"" So reports the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska which 
directed this contest! 

Read again these gains! 
Compare them to average gains! 
Read again the cost per pound! 
Compare it with today’s price 
of pork! That's the work of two 
master feeders...that’s the 
work of master feeds. .. Purina 
Chows! In 1928 C. C. Verwers 
of Van Wert won the Iowa Pig 
Crop Contest. In 1929 Earl Col- 
ville wins it. In 1928 Honor 
Ochsner won the Nebraska Pig 
Crop Contest...and he wins 
again this year! And every one 


of these feeders fed Purina Pig 
Chow and Purina Hog Chow! 
There’s a story for you! Year 
after year Purina Chows are 
doing the job. ..the job of mak- 
ing lots of pork...cheap pork 
..-quick pork! That’s all these 
winners needed to make more 
money...that’s all you'll need. 











Our Readers’ Market. 








CLASSIFIED ADS PAY 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines 

Please start my advertisement containing...........clecceeceeee words 
with your next available issue and run it 
I enclose remittance for $ 
to cover cost of these insertions. 
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Goto Your 
HAYES 


Your HAYES dealer is a man to re- 

spect. He knows corn planters. He rec- 

ommends and sells the HAYES because he 
knows it is best for you. 


Go to his store today. Point by point he will 
explain the construction of the HAYES. He 
can prove, in advance, that it will increase your 
corn crop. He willshow you how it never misses 
a hill, He will demonstrate its “human hand” 
planting. He will show you why the HAYES 
cannot miss a hill; how it is adjustable to any 
depth of planting; how its steep, firm ridge 
keeps hills from washing out. 


The World’s Foremost Corn 
Planter — bar none 


The HAYES dealer will tell you this is so. 
HAYES owners, in your own neighborhood, 
will back up his every claim. Here is the 





only corn 


lanter with 40-60 carbon all steel re- 


tempered, heat treated check fork and arm. New 
check head with automatic release ; easy lift planter 
front; non-wearing seed plate drive pawls. These, 
with tip-over seed boxes, quick detachable runners 
and wide tongue adjustment make these planters 
finer than any you ever saw. 

Reliable dealers sell the reliable HAYES. If you 
do not know where to find this finer corn planter, 
write us for nearest dealer’s name and further proof 
of HAYES superiorities. 





years ago. After getting a doctor’s de- 
gree from Harvard he went with Went- 
worth in the research department of 
Armour & Company, at Chicago. I 
first became interested in him at this 
time, when he tried to stir up interest 
in Iowa in a record of performance for 
swine, along the lines which have been 
so successful in Denmark. Later on, 
he went with the International Live- 
stock Exposition, and Mr. Leonard put 
him to work on the corn borer propo- 
sition because of his wide acquaint- 
ance with European languages as well 
as his scientific training. Thru good 


| luck, he was called to Budapest the 
| day previous, to attend the wedding of 


his close friend to the daughter of the 
Hungarian secretary of agriculture. 
When I stepped off the train and the 
taxi was hastening us to the Hotel 
Hungaria, Ellinger said that he want- 
ed me to attend a little party with 
some of his Hungarian friends that 
evening, before we set out the follow- 
ing afternoon for southern Hungary, 
which is the real corn growing section. 
In the meantime, he wanted me to 
visit with him the agricultural muse- 
um, which is supposed to be one of 
the finest in the world. Personally, I 
have always found museums rather 


| dead, embalming out-of-date things and 


not looking toward the future. How- 
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: | Visiting the Corn Belt of Europe B 
s . | 
A Long-wea anal “4 (Continued from page 8) th 
ci 
} \ ward we saw more and more large ever, the Hungarian agricultural my. at 
M UD Tl RE CHAI Hi corn fields, and very little evidence of seum surprised me in several ways. § ol 
the small strip system of farming First, the buildings in which it was la 
which characterizes southern Ger- housed were decidedly artistic ang pe 
A k f h many. There are practically no trees located in a very fine part of the city, fo 
Ss or t 2 in the open country, and on the whole Second, the museum contained an ey. th 
I was reminded of central Nebraska  traordinary set of models of all the Ir 
or parts of southeastern South Dakota. different breeds of farm animals jp h 
WEE D AM ERICAN Winter wheat is a more important crop Hungary. The Hungarian sculptor ct 
than corn, and everywhere the fall _who does this kind of work is yp. th 
plowed ground was being rolled with doubtedly the best in the world. The of 
wooden rollers in preparation for the director of the museum, who took us s] 
wheat. Much of the work is done with around, called our attention to the fa. tl 
cattle of the big yellow and white Sim- vorite Hungarian breed of horses U 
menthaler breed. Here and there were known as the Nonius. There was q4 0 
sugar beet fields thirty and forty acres model of one of the big yellow ang 
in size. 2 white Simmenthaler cows, which had B 
In Hungary for the first time I saw weighed nearly a ton, and had givep of 
| girls working on the road-bed of the 29,000 pounds of milk in a year, If li 
| right-of-way. There seemed to be two little Hungary, smaller than Iowa ang st 
kinds of corn fields, the one sort being much less wealthy, can afford a splen- W 
very large, occasionally running into’ did agricultural museum, I wonder tc 
the hundreds of acres, and the other why we of the United States can't v 
quite small. In the small fields there have one. I understand that Mr. Ros. f: 
were men and women working togeth- enwald is starting something of the a 
er, cutting the fodder with heavy hoes sort in Chicago, and shall be much in. a 
and then snapping the ears off. The terested in seeing how it compares 
women were almost always working with what they have had in Budapest a 
| barefooted. After the ears are snapped for the past thirty years. s 
| off into little piles, they are gathered After leaving the agricultural mu- 0 
up in a cart hauled by oxen. seum, we went around to call on some k 
About one o’clock in the afternoon, corn borer scientists, but I want to n 
only forty hours after leaving London, talk about corn borers in a separate b 
I arrived in Budapest, the capital city article, and will not deal with that at E 
of Hungary. Situated on the banks this time. 
of the Danube, it is one of the most Dr. Franz Von Hutyra, the president t 
charming cities in the world. But per- of the veterinary college, invited Ellin- i 
THE WEED AMERICAN THE NEW SIDE CHAIN haps I enjoyed it especially because my ger and me to attend a family party at t 
It’s ead os one ‘ 
more links. It can’t kink. It’s 
doubles the usual wear tougher. It’s stronger in the pull ¥ 
This new tire chain doubles the wear you expect. and withstands the roughest ruts, ti 
It has re-enforcing bars of steel across the cross It wears longer, 0 
links that contact the road. They are welded on v 
electrically. It has also a new electrically welded ‘ 
side chain. The result is much more mileage per 
pair of chains. , 
In fact, this new Weed American tire chain THE NEW CROSS CHAIN rm 
seemed too good to be true, so we abused it, mis- Re-enforcing bars are electrically 
used it, and tried it out on every sort of road and welded across the crosschain links ” 
testing ground. For two years we abused it. It that take the road wear. These be 
stood up twice as well. So now we are telling you bars add a more t 
about it, and your dealer sells it. It’s a great mud tenacious road 2d a 
and rut chain. Look it over. That’s all we ask. grip and make l 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. by aigele a ¢ 
Bridgeport, Connecticut a ea e 
; is * a 
- 
: 
| % " e 
| I 
J 
| Bull of native Hungarian breed. This is one of the best draft breeds in t 
| Europe. The cows give milk testing seven per cent. a 
-3 ‘ ‘ “iad: . 
When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their | good friend Tage Ellinger was there a gypsy restaurant in the old part of i 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. to meet me. Ellinger is a Dane who town across the Danube, known as | 
7 . | came to the United States about ten Buda. There were five young couples, t 


including Doctor Hutyra’s charming 
daughter, and eight or ten old folks 
for chaperons. We gathered at nine 
o’clock and ate until eleven. Nearly 
every one, young folks included, drank 
beer and wine. The food was excellent 
and cheap, with perhaps a little too 
much lard and paprika for an Amer? 
can taste. But better even than the 
food was the gypsy music. These dark 
skinned, sad-eyed people always play 
by ear. They have an extraordinary 
musical feeling, which enables them to 
depict the sad joy of life in a way im- 
possible to other musicians. Many of 
the world’s greatest musicians have 
obtained their inspiration from the 
gypsies. But American music is cree? 
ing in, even in Hungary, and the wild 
“hullaballoo” of modern jazz is mak- 
ing the way of the gypsies a little hard. 

Doctor Hutyra tells me that no re 
spectable family would let their daugh- 
ter go to a restaurant or anywhere at 
night without a chaperon being pre 
ent. Our American freedom is looked 
upon as very dangerous. It was amaz 
ing to me to see how thoroly the young 
people enjoyed themselves with their 
elders present. The Hungarian part 
of the better classes enter quite com 
pletely into the lives of their children 
This year, for instance, Doctor Hutyra 
spent several weeks with his daughter 
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in France. Next year they will go to 
England together. 


It seems that the well-to-do people in | 


these smaller European countries spe- 
cialize in knowing as much as possible 
about all countries. Apparently, every 
one in Hungary knows at least two 
languages, and the better educated 
people know three, and many know 


four. 
the young people is almost incredible. 


The hours of study put in by | 


In the United States, we call twenty | 


hours of lecture work a week a stiff 
course. Here Doctor Hutyra tells me 


thirty-five hours is customary. 


One | 


of the Hungarian mothers with a son | 


spoke enough English to let me know 
that she thought we were wiser in the 


United States to have more games in | 


our colleges. 


Undoubtedly, the Hungarians of 
Budapest greatly enjoy the. pleasures 
of eating, drinking and music. They 
like animated conversation, or what 
some people call “life,” and whenever 
work is not pressing, they hate to go 
to bed. They work very hard and play 
yery hard, and, on the whole, find their 
fate rather tragic. Poor Budapest has 
a million people and a country smaller 
and poorer than Iowa to support it. 

The next morning, Ellinger took me 
around to see the city—Pest on one 
side of the Danube and Buda on the 
other. On the heights in Buda, over- 
looking the Danube below, is the for- 
mer royal castle which is now occupied 
by Admiral Horthy, the Mussolini of 
Hungary. 

sefore the World war, Hungary was 
three times the size of Iowa. Now she 
is a little smaller than Iowa. By the 


treaty of Trianon, her northern terri- | 


tory was given to Czechoslovakia, her 
eastern to Rumania and her southern 
to Jugoslavia. You can’t talk inti- 
mately toa Hungarian for ten minutes 
without hearing the sad story. In the 
restaurants, you are given postcards 
showing the map of Hungary before 
and after the war. Always and every- 
where it is the same story. The entire 
nation of 7,000,000 people seems to 
weep for the lost Hungary to the north, 
the south, the east and the west. They 
are a proud, energetic people, and be- 
lieve that the present injustice can not 
continue indefinitely. 

The story is that Hungary, 
and Poland are quite friendly. 
is determined, sooner or later, to take 
Bessarabia back again from the Ru- 
manians. England is said to feel rath- 
er benevolent toward Hungary. But 
France, of course, backs the Czechs, 
Jugo Slavs and Rumanians in main- 


Italy 


Russia | 





taining the divided Hungary. Germany | 


and Austria are strictly out of it. This 


is a powder mine in the Balkans which | 


is almost as dangerous to the peace of 
Europe as that which existed before 
the war. And apparently the League 
of Nations is powerless to handle a 
situation of this sort. The explosion 
may come very soon, and the Hun- 
garians may not be in the fight at the 
However, they will watch their 
chance with the greatest eagerness. 

Hungarians are a mixed race. 


start 


ihe 


A thousand years ago, in 896, the Mag- 
yars, a race of Mongolian origin, broke 
thru the mountains into the rich, level 
Hungarian plain and took it for their 
owl They were on horseback when 
they came, and have loved horses ever 
since. For more than a thousand years 


v. but they have had to fight con- 
tually to hold their own. Many Ger- 
and even Turks 


the Magyars have possessed this coun- 
tr 
tin 
m 


Slavs 


n 
ans, 


have | 


Mixed with the Magyars, and the re- | 


sult hms been to give an unusually 
likable, capable race of people with 
great energy and artistic appféciation. 
Of course, the standard of living is 
low except in Budapest, which is one 
of the loveliest cities of Europe. But 


What can you expect with 7,500,000 
people (three times what we have in 
lowa) crowded into an area smaller 
than Iowa, with less natural resources 
than Iowa. It is a marvel that these 
People exist as well as they do. The 
oniy explanation is their ability to 


work very hard. 
abont 


Later, I will tell you 
a farm in southern Hungary. 





Even as far back as the Lincolin- 
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Fors horse Mick 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH DEALERS 


For more than three-quarters of a century, never satisfied, we have 
©} been improving the Sattley and Hummer lines—advancing their quali- 
ties, bettering their crop producing features year after year. There is 






no comparison between the Sattley’s that broke virgin sod on Illinois 
Prairies in the fifties and this famous line today. Pride keeps quality 
up. Mass production keeps prices down. You can buy safely and 


pre on heavy square sha 
—_. 


and lighter draft. 


vator beam—lowest on an 
adjustments for leveling, 


within easy reach of operator. 


ask about our 4-Row Corn Planters. 


WRITE FOR PRICES, LITERATURE, 
DEALER’S NAME, Check this list. Then, 
before you buy any farm tool, write us for 
literature and low prices. Lee W. Bruce 
saved $21 on his Sattley Corn Planter and 
Hummer Hoe. You can do the same. If 
you do not know your Hummer-Sattley 
dealer, get his name from us. 


HUMMER PLOW WORKS Dept. 31 


HUMMER pulverizes wheat field crust; best for early 
cultivation of corn; cannot injure plants; requires no skill; 
covers ground three times faster than shovel cultivators. 


No. 45 Two-Row Cultivator 


The only 4-horse hitch that connects directly to the culti- 

4-horse cultivator. Has lever 
istance between rows, distance 
to and from rows, depth. All levers centrally grouped 
Balanced beams insure 
light draft. Furnished with single or double wheel truck. 


Famous SATTLEY Corn Planter 


Sattley’s have served their owners steadily for more than 34 years. You, 
too, can have the trouble-free service and mammoth yields Sattley planters 
give. Strongest of all frames braced in seven places; springless valves that 
cannot skip or scatter seed; positive timing with seed 

full hill drop with plates driven by plungers from chee 
able, malleable check-head; easily released check wire; detachable runners; 
automatic marker; auxiliary foot drops for drilling at end of rows. Also 


lates; clutchless, 
shaft; unbreak- 


SATTLEY CULTIVATOR 
SHOVELS — finest soft 
center steel; highly pol- 
ished. Years of wear in 
every pair. Find out about 
the NEW Steel Backs; fit 
all sizes of shanks. 


Springfield, Ml. 


savingly from Sattley-Hummer dealers. 


HUMMER. Flexible All-Steel Rotary Hoe 


Steel hoe wheels (not malleable) will not break; scour better. 
Flexible frame makes hoes work both low and high spots. 
Easy lever adjustment for ~ Hoe wheels assembied in 

C t, which turns in lubricated 
All moving parts lubricated, insuring longer life 





Ltammer 


Distinetively Better 
Farm Tool Line 


Rotary Hoes 

Hammer Mills 
Manure Spreaders 
Corn Planters 
Walking Plows 

Gang Plows 

Sulky Plows 

Drag Harrows 

Disc Harrows 

Tandem Disc Harrows 
Tractor Disc Harrows 
Leveriess Cultivators 
Combined Cultivators 
Hammock Seat Cultivators 
Pivot Axle Cultivators 
Surface Cultivators 
Two Row Cultivators 
Rotary Hoe Attachments 
Potato Diggers 

Farm Trucks 

Wagon Boxes 

Tongue Trucks 
Harrow Carts 

Pick-up Carts 


SXITIEY 




















SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 





advertising in Wallaces’ 
If you do not find in 


from firms 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead the articles you want to buy, just let us knew 


what you want and we will be glad to giv 








TS story of Gator-Hide, the 
Miracle Paper, told in a 
new book that is actually the 
world’s first Mulch Paper Plant- 
ing Manual. Every planter 
should read it. Every planter 
MAY read it, just by mailing 
the coupon. Don’t delay an- 


Gator-HipeE 


AOR_H>> 
‘° 


Mulché 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 






This paper is licensed for use in the 37 states east of 
a east of Saskatchewan under 
the patents of Charles F. Eckart, the inventor of mulch 
paper, which are owned by the International Paper Co. 


Colorado and in Ca 





Yours in return for the coupon 


e you names of reliable firms. 


Right . off ‘Rie press 
hiresr Moutcu Paper 
lanting Manual 





se Ss 


Mail YOUR 


other minute. 
coupon now. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


Mulch Paper Division, Dept. FFS 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 






(SBSSSRSRSRBRBSESEEREEEEees 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 

Mulch Paper Division 

Dept.rrs 100 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send your booklet,*‘The Miracle of 

Mulch Paper and Gator-Hide Muich Paper 

Planting Manual,”’ and tell me where I can 

secure a supply of Gator-Hide Muich Paper 

in this territory. 


My Dealer is 





My Name ix. 


My Address. 
PE RRRRERERRRSRRERESE SE EE SE GS! 

















$3.50 to $7.00 per roll. 
In Canada, slightly higher. 








| 





Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 

' should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister og 
remove the hair. At druggista, 
or $2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instructions, 
Horse book 3-B free. 

A satisfied user says: “Uhad a colt that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. Aftes 

— using Absorbine he completely recovered and 
is now pacing as good as ever.” 


ABSORBINE 








TRADE MaRK REC U.S 


LW. F. YOUNG. inc. 238! 













Keep working 


End strains, SPAVIN, ringbone, shoulder, 
ankle, foot lamenesses with humane, guarante 


Save-the-Horse Treatment ; 


FREE! Send now for the greatest horse book 
ever given away. Tells how to locate and treat 
Book, sample guarantee, and 
makes good, all 


all lamenesses. 
proof that ‘‘Save-the-Horse” 
sent free. Write today. 

TROY CHEMICAL C0., 303 State Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Ask your druggist —or order direct 





Kerosene 
Crude Oil 


Gasoline 
Distillate 


GOOD ENGINES 


; 
! 





Since father was a 
boy Stover Good 
Engines have been 
famous for their in- 
built quality. Ma- 
terials, construc- @ 
tion, workman- 
ship, all of the best. 
Users appreciate t — 
their superiority. . 

A Size and Type for Any Need 
Stover Engines can be had in from 1% to 30 
H. A size and type for every need. Fuel 
consumption, low. Power accomplishment, 
high. Staunch, sturdy, dependable. Seldom 
require adjustment. Backed by 36 years 
implement building experience. 

Mail Coupon Below for 
FREE Literature TODAY 
STOVER Mrc. & ENGINE COMPANY 
Also makers of Windmills, Feedmills, 
Pump Jacks, Limestone Pulverizers, ete. 


51 Lake Street Freeport, Illinois 











STOVER MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY 
51 Lake Street, Freeport, Illinois 

Without obligation, please send me literature 
on your line of STOVER Good Engines. 
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ton’s 


you. 


There is no question but 
that it takes good seed to 
insure good crops. And the 
best way to be absolutely certain 
of the quality of the seed you 
plant is to insist upon Hamil- 
Hawkeye 
branded bags. For 61 years this 
organization has been supplying 
Iowa farmers with dependable 
seed. Not only do we keep in 
close touch with our sources of 
supply but we exercise the great- 
est care in cleaning seed to in- 
sure the utmost purity. Two or 
three per cent of weed seed if 
allowed to remain, would do un- 
told damage to land and require 
years to eradicate. You take no 
chances when you get the fa- 
mous Hawkeye brand for it is 
your guarantee of purity, qual- 
ity and dependability. Scattered 
all over Iowa are one thousand 
dealers who can supply Hamil- 
ton’s Hawkeye seeds. 
card or letter will bring the 
name of the dealer nearest to 


HAMILTON 
Ao) i DM OL OY -N ae OL) 


seeds in the 


A post 


CLOVER 
TIMOTHY 
ALFALFA 

SWEET 

CLOVER 

































Every bag of Quality 
Brand seed is carefully 
tested by experts to meet 


Jie HIGH 


Germination 
of Quality Brand 


Yd aity 


P) 


VALITY 


— 
< “- 
unetk 






the most exacting require- < 
ments of germination. x ogium iad 
Quality Brand is your crop Mammoth Clever 
insurance. Selected only Isike 
from hardy, Northern- Alfalfa 

’ Sweet Clover 
gtown seed, stored, cleaned Timothy 
and treated with the most Seed Corn 

Seed Grain 


modern equipment and 


methods. Thousands of satisfied custom- 

ers always demand Quality Brand Seed. 

Itpays. Mailthecou pon today for free instructive booklet. 
North American Seed Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me a Free Booklet *‘Facts for Farmers.”! 


State name 


Your dealer 


ta il dea ose cence vccecscecs 


your pro i we 
unds, (eH Rad 

” cost. eh “ 

25¢c Special Offers 4 

To make it easy toget acquainted, to show 


what Ferris Quality is, to prove that! 
Ferris prices are lowest, we o 





25c. ee 
lete 


‘es in acti 
ription on everything, also 
w 


plete planting ieny rl SE si 
> ‘o ous : 
. . ae 
bay det 33 very home owner should havele 
EARL FERTIS NURSERY 
206 Bridge Stree 
HAMPTON 
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hy 


Clean Lugs 


10-20, or 15-30. 







\tk au 
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mean better traction, less fuel, no delays 
nor bad ruts. Work through low spots with 
Trip-O Scrapers on your McCormick-Deer- 
ing Farmall, 
ture. Lower prices. 
Agents and Dealers wanted. 
TRIP-O SALES 
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). Free litera- 
Cannot injure fenders. 


CO., Hannaford, N. D. 














TESTED SEED CORN 


Our Famous Big Joe Yellow 


Yields 10 to 30 bu. 


iw corn. 


reasonable. 
REER BROS., 


r acre more than ordinary 
All other varieties. Write us today. 


COBURG, IOWA 








ALFALFA HAY & PASTURE 
_ MIXTURE 

Hardy lot Northwestern _ 

Alfalfa direct from pro A balanced mixture con. 

ducing sections. Reclean, taining 50% leguines. It 





Unies you know about my new Mayworth Seed System you are 
missing the best chance to save money on high quality farm seeds that 
you have ever had This is the first year it has been in operation and 
already it has saved thousands of dollars to the farmers of the middle 


west. 
Write for Free Catalog Describing 
“The Mayworth Seed System.” 
Learn about this amazing new plan of selling Farm Seed, which a» 
sures you a square deal in price, weight, quality and results. See my 


low prices on Alfalfas, Red Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy, 
and other Parm and Grass Seeds. Write today! 


MAY SEED & NURSERY C0. 





When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


please 











| Why Not Try Flax This Year? 


This Crop Has Made Money for Many Farmers 


By F. S. WILKINS 


OWA farmers grew flax on 11,000 

acres in 1929 and according to De- 
cember 1 estimates of the federal and 
state crop reporting service the gross 
value was $3 more for each acre than 
that of corn, $10 more than that of 
winter wheat, nearly twice that of 
spring wheat and over twice that of 
oats. According to the above source 
of information the values per 
acre were as follows: Flax, $31.08; 
corn, $28; winter wheat, $20.88; spring 
wheat, $17.32, and oats, $14.43. 

Up until within the past year the 
price of flax-has been rather consist- 
ently around $2 a bushel since 1921. 
Recently, however, flax prices have 
greatly increased and the average 
price was $2.75 per bushel of fifty-six 
pounds, December 1, 1929. At this 
time the Duluth quotations are around 
$3 per bushel. 

The average yield of flax in Iowa 
has been slightly more than ten bush- 
els per acre for the last fourteen years. 
As an average for 
the last four years 


£TOss 


yielded more than that following any 
other crop, including clover and other 
legumes. However, those results were 
preliminary and in Iowa I would pre. 
fer the clover sod largely because of 
less likelihood of weed competition. 
In preparing corn stalk ground for 
flax it is a good plan to disk thoroly 
as soon as possible after the smal) 
grain has been seeded. The disking 
need not be done deeply because flax 
grows best in a comparatively firm 
seedbed. The corn ridges, however. 
should be leveled and the stalks well 
cut. Following preparation with the 
disk the flax may be broadcasted and 
covered with the harrow. Poor stands 
are apt to result when flax seed is 
covered with the disk, which is likely 
to cover too deeply. Best results may 
be expected if the seedbed is leveled 
by harrowing before seeding with a 
grain drill, but. the seed should not be 
sown deeper than about one and one- 
half inches. About the same practices 
are used when flax 
follows fall or 





the yield has been 
about a bushel 
higher or 11.3 bush- 
els per acre. De- 
spite the fact that 
the acreage of flax 
in Iowa has not 
beenimportant 


during the last 
quarter of a cen- ly high and 
tury, the -acre 


vields actually av- 
erage consistently 





NO SURPLUS HERE 

Flax is the only grain crop 
now being grown in the corn 
belt on which 
really effective. 
flaxseed used in this country 
is imported. For this reason, 
prices promise to remain fair- 


corn belt farmers should turn 
to this tariff-protected crop. 


spring plowing. In 
any kind of a loose 
seedbed rolling will 
no doubt prove to 
be beneficial. 
Early seeded flax 
may be expected to 
give the highest 
yields since under 
these conditions it 
develops its 
ahead of the 
and hot weather of 
summer. Flax re- 


the tariff is 
Half the 


stable. More 


seed 


lpy 
dry 








higher than those 
of the four largest 
producing states, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota and Montana. 

We recently had a letter from a 
grower in Mitchell county who reports 
a yield of twenty-two bushels per acre 
on nineteen acres in 1929. He grew 
the flax in black soil, fairly well 
drained, where he had plowed under 
pasture sod. 

While the average yield of flax in 
Iowa may be expected to be around 
ten bushels per acre, this must be com- 
pared with an average yield of corn of 
around forty bushels and other crops 
in proportion. The farmer who con- 
sistently raises sixty bushels of corn 
to the acre could reasonably expect to 
raise fifteen bushels or more of flax. 


Flax Requires Good Soil 


One should not expect to obtain high 
yields of flax in poorly drained or in- 
fertile spots of the farm where other 
crops will not grow satisfactorily and 
if flax is grown in such soils the re- 
sults are likely to be disappointing. 
Flax produces best in fertile, well 
drained soils the same as the com- 
monly grown grain crops, and soils 
that. produce the best crops of corn 
and small grain may be expected to 
produce the best crops of flax. 

Flax is not “hard on the land” as 
was once commonly supposed. It does 
not poison the soil in any way and re- 
moves no more fertility than the crops 
commonly grown. The idea that flax 
poisons the soil became prevalent 
many years ago before there were wilt. 
resistant varieties. Flax wilt once in- 
troduced lives in the soil for several 
years, hence when flax could no longer 
be grown the idea became prevalent 
that the soil was poisoned not only for 
flax but other crops as well. 

Successful crops of flax can be 
grown only in soils where weed com- 
petition is not severe. For this rea- 
son it usually does best following clo- 
ver, pasture or meadow sod. It can be 
grown following corn, however, with 
the seedbed prepared by disking, pro- 
viding the stalks have been pastured 
off quite close and if the field has 
been kept free from weeds. At the 
Minnesota station flax following corn 


quires about the 
same time to develop and mature a 
crop as spring wheat and the medium 
maturing varieties of oats. Ordinarily 
a convenient time to seed the crop is 
just after oats are seeded. Seedings 
made in. early April become estab- 
lished before the common. annual 
weeds start to grow. While there is 
a distinct advantage in seeding early, 
satisfactory crops may be expected in 
Iowa when seedings are made as late 
as the latter part of May. When de- 
layed seeding is practiced, however, 
it is a good plan to kill as many weeds 
as possible before putting in the flax. 
Most of the annual weed seeds cer- 
minate toward the latter half of May. 
Flax may best be seeded at about 
forty pounds per acre, and the safe 
plan is to use seed of one of the wilt 
resistant varieties of which there are 
several. Among the wilt resistant 
sorts are North Dakota No. 114, Red 
Wing, Chippewa and Winona. A more 
recent introduction is Bison, a wilt 
resistant variety having large seed, 
which is reported to be higher yield- 
ing than most of the other wilt resist- 
ant sorts which have small seed. I! 
flax has not been grown on the farm 
within the last fifteen years or so, or- 
dinary flax may be used, providing the 
seed is nice and bright. A safe pre- 
caution in this case is to treat with 
formaldehyde, as for oats for smut, to 
kill any wilt spores that might be 
present. 


In southern Minnesota the common 
practice is to seed flax in admixture 
with spring wheat. The advantages 
claimed for this method of seeding are 
greater ease in harvesting ang han- 
dling the crop and less trouble from 
weeds. Snsuring the crop against bé« 
ing choked by weeds is often an im 
portant consideration. In the result 
ing crop the flax seed is easily sepa- 
rated from the grain by screening. A 
mixture of fifteen pounds of wheat 
and twenty-eight pounds of flax has 
been found satisfactory. With pres- 
ent flax prices in most cases it will 
be found a better practice to grow the 
flax alone than with the wheat. 

Those who may be interested in 
growing flax with small grain in mix- 
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7 for all Legume Crops 
f “rhe foram and easiest way of improving 
crepe ae eam not inoculated rob 


>, ._ The Legume crops when 
{ thesoil; inoculated with the right bacteria, they 
feed the soil, grow more vigorously and contain 
ahigher percentage of valuable feed proteins. 


Nod-O-Gen Easiest and Surest 
Form of inoculation 


Nod-O-Gen is a scientific pure culture of root 
nodule bacteria, prepared on special food jelly 
in bottles with —— stoppers which permit 
the se sod and breathe and maintain 
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'y small. 

Moreover, Nod-O-Gen is easiest tn- 
oeulation to use, uiring no equip- 
ment or experience. Takes only afew | 
minutes. Completedirectionson 
every posse. Results are sure. Buy 

ur yen when you buy your | 

Reed. NOD-O-GEN sold by good seed 
pe ‘farm supply rani 
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Distributors of 
“PINE TREE” 
Brand Farm 
Seeds 
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Ensilage Cutter Catalog may be 
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sila, 
} findings of 20 leading | Experiment Sta- 











tions and our own 30 ro, ience with 
- i It’s boiled Ls to 
Write for the Catalog today. If you 


mt our special bulletin on electric power 
silo filling, just agk for it. 


PAPEC 

MACHINE CO, 
248 East Main St. 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


Ensilage Cutters — Feed and 
fonciace Grinders— 





















Highest Vield lowa Yield Test 5 years 


in suecession. 
RI-8RED CORN co. 


Stiff stalked. 
GRIMES, IOWA ' 


tures should write to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 135. This bulletin 
reports extensive work done in the 
states of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana and South Dakota and will 
be sent free upon request. 

Flax is an excellent nurse crop for 
alfalfa, clover and grass. 

Editor’s note: Flax has proved to 
be better adapted to the north three 
tiers of counties than the remainder 
of lowa. 


New Test Chienecs — ite 
Needs 


A simple field test devised by the 
experiment station of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, for 


distinguishing between soils having 


high and low amounts of available 
Bhosphorus, one of the limiting fac- 
tors in crop production is described 


in a new bulletin, “A Field Test for 


Available Phosphorus in Soils,” just 
issued by the institution for farmers 


and other interested persons. 
The test was devised by R. H. Bray, 
a member of the college agronomy 


department, and author of the new 
bulletin. 

A chemical solution made up to a 
formula given in the bulletin, a small 
tin rod and some test tubes or vials, 
are all the materials required. The 


test is made by shaking one part of 
soil with about three parts_of the so- 
lution in a small test tube or vial. 
Only enough shaking to mix the soil 
and solution is required. When set- 
tled, after about five minutes, the soil 
should occupy about one-third of the 
tube and the solution two-thirds. The 
clear solution is then stirred gently 
with a tim rod and without disturbing 
the settled soil until maximum in- 
tensity of blue color develops. This 
requires from ten to twenty seconds, 
depending upon the amount of phos- 
phate present in the soil being tested. 
The blue color results from the reduc- 
ing action which takes place when the 
tin dissolves in the acid solution. The 
amount of available phosphorus pres- 
ent is indicated by the intensity and 
shades of the bine color. These range 
from very light green for soils low in 
phosphorus to a deep blue for soils 
high in phosphorus. 

The test is applied in a field in 
much the same way that the test for 
soil acidity is used. Reliability of the 
new test for taking the guesswork out 
of phosphate fertilization was checked 
by tests made on more than 500 soil 
samples from thirty-one experiment 
fields located in different parts of the 
state and also on samples from farms 
and demonstration plots. 

Those soils which tested low in 
available phosphorus gave medium to 
high crop increases when phosphates 
were added. In all but two of these 
fields the phosphate treatment was 
profitable. On these two fields the 
treatment came within a few cents of 
paying for itself. The soils which 
tested medium to high in available 
phosphorus gave little or no crop in- 
crease when phosphate was added. In 


| no case was the treatment profitable. 


The productiveness of untreated soils 
generally was higher where the test 
showed a good amount of available 
phosphorus. All phosphated soils test- 
ed high and those to which large 
amounts of manure had been added 
also gave a blue color. 

The bulletin describing the new test 
is No. 337 and may be had free by 
writing the bulletin section, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 





The cooperative milk producers’ as- 


| sociation supplying milk to New York 


City (Dairymen’s League) is carrying 
on an edueational campaign to in- 
crease milk production during the fall 
and winter months, in the territory 
now supplying milk to New York City. 
They do not want the city officials to 
open the market to mid-west milk and 
cream. 
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Dust seed oats 
with CERESAN to 


end smut losses 
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99.5% Clean 





The same seed, Ceresan-ireated produced 
a 99.5% smut-free yield. 


Improves quality and increases yield 
No injury to germination 


How much smut did you have in your 
oats field last year? Both loose and 
covered smuts reduce your yield. State 
and federal crop authorities report the 
loss to oats growers was unusually severe 
in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin in 1929. In 1928, smuts 
reduced TIowa’s oats crop 18,000,000 
bushels. 

Oats are especially subject to smuts. 
The best seed often may be contaminated 
by smut spores from bins or sacks. But 
vou can destroy smut organisms on seed 
vats and end yield losses by taking one 
safe and easy precaution before sowing. 
Treat your seed with Du Bay Ceresan, 
the effective dust disinfectant. 


Harmless to germination 


Ceresan treatment is safe to seed— dead- 
ly only to seed-borne disease organisms. 
Old-fashioned wet treatments frequently 
injure germination. With formaldehyde, 
this injury sometimes amounts to 30% 
of the seed. Further germination losses 
may result from freezing, heating or 
sprouting. All these risks are avoided 


Ceresan controls oats smuts 


According to the August, 1929 Plant 
Disease Reporter, published by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Ceresan gave 
“good control” of oats smut in Iowa; 
“excellent control” in Kansas. Wiscon- 


SEMESAN JR. 


for Seed Corn 
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the Minnesota Breeding Farm , 
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sin Circular 133 also reports good control 
of oats smuts in that state by Ceresan 
seed treatment. 


Improves quality—tincreases 
yield 


An Illinois Agricultural Experiment ‘Sta- 
tion bulletin reports that Ceresan gave 
perfect smut control and increased the 
yield by 13.8 bushels per acre on smutty 
60-Day Oats, and by 19.1 bushels per acre 
on smutty Big 4 Oats. These increases 
were double those obtained by formalde- 
hyde treatment of seed. 


Treat all seed grains 


The January 1, 1929 issue of Phyto- 
pathology said: “‘ . . . Ceresam has giv- 
en satisfactory results in controlling 
stinking smut of wheat, covered smut 
and stripe of barley, loose smut of Ten- 
nessee winter bariey, the smuts of oats 
(and) covered kernel smut of sorghum.” 

In a practical test on barley, seed treat- 
ment with gave control 
of both stripe and covered smut, and pro- 
duced a yield increase of over 5 bushels 
per acre. Certain seed-borne diseases of 
rye, millet and cotton are also controlled 
by Ceresan dust treatment of seed. 


Quick, low-cost treatment 


The easy method by which Ceresan is 
applied, and its very low cost, put it with- 
in the reach of any grower. Just dust 
Ceresan on your seed, at the rate of 3 
ounces per bushel of seed oats, barley or 
cotton; 2 ounces per bushel of seed wheat, 
rye, sorghums or millet. Seed may be 
treated now or right before planting. Ask 
your dealer today for our free Ceresan 
pemphlet, or write to Bayer-Semesan 
Company, Inc., 105 Hudson St., New 
York, N. ¥. 


CERESAN 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Grains and Cotton 


SEMESAN SEMESAN BEL 
for Flowers and _ for Seed Potatoes 
Vegetables - 





SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. If you do not find in 
our paper the articles you want to 


buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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omhinw can take the 
place of accuracy in 
a planter. 


The Safety Fertilizer At- 
tachment strings out the 
— on both sides of the 

ili. 


A layer of soil falls over the 
seed ei any fertilizer 
drops, so there is never any 
danger of the fertilizer com- 
ing in contact with the seed 
and causing firing. 


Covering knives mix the 
fertilizer with theysoil mak- 
ing it quickly available as 
plant food; none is wasted. 


This is the first safety fer- 
tilizer distributor ever used 
on a corn planter—one that 
Md permits the use of highly 
concentrated fertilizer with- 
out danger of firing the seed. 








for descriptive folder. 
ask for Booklet HP-845 


OHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





Step Up Your Yields with 
the John Deere 999 


Increase your yields, improve 
the quality of your corn, have 
your crops mature from one to 
two weeks earlier. You can 
get these advantages by using 
the John Deere No. 999 Corn 
Planter with Safety Fertilizer 
Attachment. 


You are assured of accurate 
planting with the Natural Drop 
Seed Plates which will drop the 
correct number of kernels in 
every hill. The drop can be 
instantly changed to plant 2, 
3 or 4 kernels, by shitting a 
foot lever. 


Let the John Deere No. 999 Planter help you to make your 
land earn more. See it at your John Deere dealer’s store. You 
can get the 999 with or without fertilizer attachment. Write 
Address John Deere, Moline, Ill., and 








W. T. Sharp, Garland, Texas, tells 
how he increased his land holdings 
from nothing up to $100,000 in 
valuation. J. J. Robertson, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., shows how livestock 
brings big profits even in the tobac- 
co country. Theo. Torgerson, Albert 
Lea, Minn., started with a team and 
wagon and today has a hundred 
acres clear. J. A.,Sellars, Lathrop, 
Mo., made crop ahd livestock rota- 
tion re-build a wotn-out farm. B. J. 
Garvoille, tells how a $13,000 eighty 
at Brooklyn, Wis¢., almost paid for 


itself in ten vears. 


FARMERS 


FARM 


Read these and other stories on 
how farmers from sixteen states 
started with nothing and today are 
well fixed. Study!their actual farm yrry | 


plan. 


See what they do about 


proper crop rotation and legumes; 
how they prove: that marketing 
crops, roughage and waste on the 
hoof is the most economical way to 


build up soil fertility. Ask 
your “RED BRAND” 
dealer for oneof these 
special editiona 

books, or write us. 


RED BRAND 
FENCE 
“Galvanneal ed’ 
Copper Bearing 


Copper in_the steel, and 
heavier “Galvannealed” 
patenied Zinc Coating | on 
the outside resists rust; 
makes “RED BRAND’ 
cost less by lasting longer. 
Picket-like stays, wavy 
strands, can't-slip knots. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you “RED BRAND" fence. 
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Fertilizer Helps Yield From Permanent Pasture 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


T IS estimated that in Iowa an area 

of over ten million acres is devoted 
to pasture, the great bulk of which is 
permanent pasture—permanent, be- 
cause for various reasons the land is 
not well suited, or entirely unsuited, 
for cultivation. It should be mentioned 
in this connection that permanent pas- 
tures have no place in Iowa where the 
land is suitable for rotation pastures 
and where it is desirable to obtain the 
largest possible income per acre. 

It is a well known fact that so far 
comparatively little attention has been 
given to the permanent pasture land 
in Iowa or in any other state, in the 
way of reseeding and fertilization and 
that therefore our pastures are not 
nearly so productive as they might be. 
In fact, most farmers are in the habit 
of thinking that it is much more prof- 
itable to fertilize and otherwise care 
for land that is being cultivated than 
that which is being pastured. Much 
of our pasture land can be greatly im- 
proved by an occasional dressing of 
farm manure, but most farmers do not 
have enough manure to cover the land 
under cultivation and for that reason 
our permanent pastures are usually 
left without any thought of fertiliza- 


ble, this should be distributed a wee, 
or so before the seed is sown. The 
fertilizer may consist of superphos. 
phate alone or of a complete fertilizer 
of the nature of 2-12-2. In the eg. 
lege tests it has been customary to ap- 
ply about 150 pounds of superphos. 
phate per acre and about the same 
amount of a 2-12-2 fertilizer. Before 
anyone attempts pasture improvement 
on this basis, he should first experi. 
ment with a few acres and note re. 
sults. Some fields will respond to 
heavier fertilizer treatments to good 
advantage while others may not. Pas. 
ture improvement in this state is new 
and one should not plunge too heavily 
into this work until returns can be 
foretold with reasonable assurance of 
«success on a given farm. 

Recently one of the well known man. 
ufacturers of commercial fertilizers has 
published a 71-page bulletin devoted 
entirely to pasture fertilization and 
mineral deficiencies in crops grown on 
land of low fertility. It contains a 
survey of the literature on this subject 
published in Europe, Canada and the 
United States, which is very interest- 
ing, to say the least. It contains much 
information concerning the handling 




















Fertilizer improves yield and quality of pasture. 


tion or even reseeding, which, how- 
ever, in many cases would not result 
in any great benefit without the ap- 
plication of additional plant food. 


Quality and Quantity Both Improved 


Since, practically speaking, there is 
no manure available for pasture fertili- 
zation, recourse must. be had to com- 
mercial plant food if any improvement 
in the yielding capacity of our perma- 
nent pastures is to be brought about. 
The farm crops and soils department, 
Iowa State College, has been conduct- 
ing pasture improvement projects in 
various parts of the state for several 
years and the work done so far indi- 
cates that there are wonderful oppor- 
tunities for increasing the livestock 
carrying capacity of our pastures at 
costs that will net handsome profits 
not only in yield per acre, but. also, as 
we shall see later, in improving the 
quality of the herbage produced. 

According to the results obtained by 
Iowa State College, the first thing to 
do in undertaking a pasture improve- 
ment project is to ascertain whether 
the soil is acid or in need of lime. This 
is exceedingly important because, as 
is well known, none of the legumes 
suitable for pasture does well on sour 
land. If the land is not acid then no 
lime need be added; on the other 
hand, if it is found to be sour, then 
the necessary amount of finely ground 
limestone should be added before any- 
thing else is done. 

If a fertilizer is to be applied, and 
that will usually be found very profita- 


of pasture land in Europe, some of 
which should prove of value in this 
country. 

One of the features brought out in 
this bulletin is the relation that exists 
between the composition of the soil 
and the amount of mineral and the 
character of the mineral matter in the 
pasture herbage. For example, the 
herbage in one pasture on a fertile 
soil, according to chemical analyses, 
showed a content of 16.70 per cent of 
crude protein, a lime content of 1 per 
cent and a phosphoric acid content of 
-74 of 1 per cent. In another pasture 
on a poor soil, the herbage showed a 
content of 8.4 per cent of crude pro 
tein, .29 of 1 per cent of lime and .24 
of 1 per cent of phosphoric acid. 

In Scott county, Iowa, a test was 
made on the farm of George C. Bech- 
tel, where pasture land was treated 
with 400 pounds per acre of an 8-6-4 
fertilizer. From this an increase of 
1,136 pounds of dry matter was 5& 
cured per acre over no treatment. The 
thing that will be surprising to many 
farmers is that the unfertilized pasture 
produced only thirty-nine pounds of 
protein per acre while the fertilized 
portion produced 185 pounds or 146 
pounds more. Assuming that. prote!! 
has a value of 12.5 cents a pound, the 
increase in the nutritional value of the 
product of the fertilized pastures 
amounted to $18.25 per acre, while the 
cost of the fertilizer and one-fourth 
the cost. of the lime added, was $11.9°, 
thus leaving a net profit of $6.62 per 
acre. 
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Money From Rough Land 
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lowa Cow Wins Gold Medal 


The better purebred dairy herds in 
lowa are improving in productive ca- 
pacity from year to year, which means 
that an increasing number of high- 
elass bulls are becoming available for 
grading up commercial herds. The av- 
erage farmer is not in position, as a 
rule, to build up herds capable of pro- 
ducing 700 to 1,000 pounds of fat per 
cow per year; nevertheless, he is inter- 
ested in knowing where stock of this 
sort is produced, so that he may turn 
to herds of that sort for blood with 
which to improve his own cows. 

Recently, the Jersey cow, Raleigh’s 
Torno’s Hazel, owned by the Sherman 


Nursery Company, Charles City, Iowa, 
produced 786 pounds of butterfat and 
13.255 pounds of milk in an official 


production test of 365 days. This rec- 
ord entitled Hazel to the American 
Jersey Cattle Club gold medal. She 
was five and one-half yedrs old when 
started on this test. 

In a previous test of this cow, when 
in the three-year-old form, she made 
a record of 684.33 pounds of butterfat 
and 12,171 pounds of milk in a year. 
At the present time, individuals in this 
herd hold eight national Jersey rec- 
erds for milk and butterfat production 
in the different age classes, and more 
than two-thirds of the Iowa state Jer- 
sey age class championships for but- 
terfat production—305-day and 365-day 
tests. Two of the championships are 
held with reeords above 1,000 pounds 
of butterfat, and eight others are held 
with records above 700 pounds of but- 
terfat. 


Champion Hiking Ayrshire 
Has a Son 


Alice, one of the hiking Ayrshire 
cows that walked from Bran‘don, Ver- 
lont, to St. Louis, a distance of 1,275 
miles, in ninety days, gave birth to a 
fine bull calf while filling an engage- 
ment at the National Livestock Show, 
in Wichita, Kansas, less than four 
weeks after completing her long jour- 
hey. The youngster is a sturdy indi- 
vidual and weighed ninety pounds at 
birth. 

With the arrival of this calf, V. I. S. 
Alice, popularly known as Alice, quali- 
fied for the advanced registry by meet- 
ing all calving requirements and pro- 
ducing 11,022 pounds of milk and 


THE DAIRY 


447.17 pounds of butterfat in 305 days. 
Part of this good record was made 
while walking from Vermont to Mis- 
souri, a distance of 1,275 miles, in nine- 
ty days, with only grain and roadside 
grasses for feed. In addition, she was 
handicapped by constant changes in 
water supply, unusually severe weath- 
er conditions, and a variety of roads 
that included unimproved country 
roads, hard surfaced highways and the 
congested streets of several large cit- 
ies, such as Columbus, Indianapolis 
and St. Louis. 

To round out her unusual reeord, 
Alice was a prize winner in the aged 
cow class at the American Royal Live- 
stock Exposition, at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Tomboy, the second member of this 


well known pair of bovine hikers, is | 


at the farm of her owner, L. B. Chap- 
man, of West Rutland, Vermont, and 
promises to make a reeord that will 
surpass that of her team-mate. Both 
cows finished their long walk in ex- 
cellent condition, with an actual gain 
in body weight and only the normai 
decrease in milk production, due to 
advancing lactation. Following her 
trip to St. Louis, Alice and Tomboy 
were shipped on a special exhibition 
tour to the Pacifie coast. 


Eat More Dairy Products 


The effectiveness of the butter pro- 
motion campaign of the dairy indus- 
try, cooperating with the National 
Dairy Council, is echoed in the results 
which are sent in from many parts of 
the heavy butter producing area in the 
central states. 

From Wisconsin, E. F. Davis, Iowa 
county agricultural agent, writes: 

“This past week, the newspapers, 
the merchants, the business organiza- 
tions and I have cooperated in this 
county in a ‘Butter and Cheese Week.’ 
To date, we have had very marked 
success. It will be another week before 
we can give actual figures as to the 
results, but a close estimate at this 
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Separators—For Every 
Need and Purse 


E LAVAL is the world’s largest There are four lines of De Laval Farm 


manufacturer of cream separators or Dairy Size Separators: 

—has been at it longer, has had ‘ Gotgee oo — a best omen 

. ‘ors. e ost completely an conveniently 

more experience, and knows more about equipped, cleanest pr meee easiest running 


making and sefvicing separators than and most durable. Finished in beautiful and 


any other organization. 


durable gold and black. 
200 to 1350 Ibs. capacity. 


Seven sizes, from 
Prices from $62.56 


That’s why there are about as many to $300.00—hand, belt or motor drive. 
Util Series—Exactly the same as the 


De Lavals in use the world over as all Golden 


ries in construction and separatin 


other makes combined. Experts the efficiency, but lacking several features. Sol 
world over recommend and use De _ at lower prices. Three sizes, 350 to 750 lbs. 


Lavals for greater skimming efficiency, 


capacity. Prices $79.50 to $107.25. 
Junior Series—A new quality line of smaller 


convenience and reliability of operation, separators for the one to three cow owner. 


and longer life. Most efficient and durable. Finished in “ibe. 
blue. Three sizes, 150, 225 I ‘ 1 
When you get a separator, get @ capacity. Prices $40.00, $47.50 
De Laval and you will have the best— Ruropa Series—Another line da still ees 


price, small, European-made De Laval Sepa- 


there is a size and style for every need = PAE: SM ished ta 


red. 


Four sizes, 150 toe 
$45.00. 


and purse. 400 ibs. capacity. Prices $30.00 to 





Sold on easy terms or monthly 
installments. Prices slight! y 

er on the Pacific Coast. 

See your De Laval dealer or send 


The De Laval Se 








parator Co., Dept. 8961 
New York, 163 Bro Broadway” 
lvd. 


coupon to nearest De Laval office. Chicago, 600 Jackson 


San 


0 Golden Series 






SEND COUPON 





tancisco, 


61 Beale St. 
I would like full information on the follew- 
ing De Laval Separators (check which): 
C1 Junior Series 
© Utility Series (© Europa Series 

O De Laval Milker 



















When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. 








time would be an increase of approxi- | 


mately 400 per cent in the retail sales 
of cheese and some increase in the 
sales of butter. I believe that if more 
counties in the dairy districts could 
be induced to put on a similar cam- 
paign, the results would be far reach- 
ing.” 

A circular ineluding a reeipe for de- 














Benet Sy Katee 





She hiked from Vermont to Missouri, 




















—MINERAL-IZED—= 


read their 


Spring time, 
is tonie time! 


After the rigors of winter your cows 
should be given a tonic to tone up 
the system and stimulate the 
appetite. They have been without 
green feed for a long time, and a 
tonic will help put them in shape for 
the heavy work ahead. Remember! 
a few cents invested now will re- | 
turn a hundred-fold later on. Use— | 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Stock Powders 








Contains mineral and vegetable ingredients scienti- 

fically compounded to produce an effective tonic, 

appetizer, conditioner and regulator for cows and 
farm ani 


Free pr. LeGear Offers 
Book. Guaranteed Resul 


coupon good * Get from ‘your dealer en h of 
fore. Lotens'e “Cares, Dr. LoGear's Stock Powders to make 





andTreatmentof Stock \ t. Mixregularly with 
and Poultry.” 128 pages; ~ — = y= yy If —, ane ee 
205 eubj s59illustrati six 

a valuable @elentife ccna ont, triad, Your dealer wil chowre 


dairy cows, horses, hogs,sheop ». p. oud. ‘ec doticn ant 
qudanestians (Usual price 50c). Take \ cepted without ques- 
coupon to your local dealer. If he does \, tion. 








not have book, send coupon with 100 _\, 
to pay postage and mailing to \. De. L. D. LeGear 
Dr. L. D. LeGear, V.S. ., eS 
4125 Beck Ave., St. Louis, Mo>, ‘XY 
Your 
Name. \ 
Your \ 
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Dr.L.D.LeGear,V.S. 
Graduate Ontario Vetert~ 
nary College, 1892. Ae 
eight years of veterinary 


practice. Eminent sla 
on diseases of 
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RELY 


on McCormick-Deering Equipment 
to plant your corn accurately 





McCORMICK-DEERING Farmall 4- 
row corn planters are made in two 
styles — side connected and for draw 
bar operation. With either outfit you 
can plant from 25 to 60 acres in eight 
hours. 


+ ¢ 


THE LINE also includes the famous 
“100 Series’’ corn planters (check-row, 
drill, and hill-drop drill with flat, edge, 
or full-hill-drop plates), the No. 8 
Wire-Drive Planter, pea and bean 
hoppers, fertilizing attachments, and 
other accessories to meet every special 
requirement. 


HEN you buy a corn 

planter in the McCor- 
mick-Deering line, you can 
count on it to give you accu- 
racy, economy, long service, and 
uninterrupted satisfaction. 

The McCormick-Deering dealer 
or one of our branches will show 
you the accurate, fast-working 
Farmall Corn Planters that get 
the seed in the ground with the 
greatest saving of time and labor. 


McCORMICK- DEERING 


No. 102 Planter 


Plants corn any way you want it planted. 

Has 3-speed seed plate drive — 2, 3, or 4 

kernels to a hill when check-rowing. Nine 

seed spacing combinations possible. Ideal 
for bunch-drop drilling. 





Or if you prefer horse equip- 
ment, be sure to investigate the 
tried-and-true McCormick-Deer- 
ing “100 Series”—a line of very 
accurate planters and drills that 
meet every requirement. Perhaps 
the No. 8 Wire Drive is more 
what you are looking for. Write 
for a folder. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 








OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 





Calving 


PET ETN 


OW often have you lost wholly or 

partially the productive services of a 
good cow because of some disorder or 
disaster at freshening? What a hole it 
makes in your milk profits! And it might 
have been avoided. The system of even 
a healthy cow cannot meet the calving 
ordeal without-a severe shock. After a 
winter of barn-feeding, when resistance 
is certain to be at low ebb, definite con- 
ditioning is indicated. It is the one sen- 
sible, money-saving course. 

KOW-KARE will lift from your shoul- 
ders many of vour worries. It should be 
added to the feed of every cow, two or 
three weeks before and after freshening. 
This concentrated formula of Iron, the 
great builder and blood purifier, plus 
potent medicinal herbs and roots, acts 
directly on the digestive and regenerative 
organs—helps put the cow in the physical 
vigor to perform her functions normally 
and without accident. KOW-KARE is 
used in leading dairies throughout the 
Country as a regular preparation for calv- 
ing. Full directions are on the package. 

As a general conditioner, to prevent 
diseases, and to aid the cow to convert 
her food into full milk yield, KOW-KARE 
enjoys 2 wide reputation. At a cost of a 


~when a cow 





few cents a day per cow, appetite and di- 
gestion are improved, assimilation speeded 
up, vigor to resist or recover from dis- 
orders are visibly promoted. 

KOW-KARE is sold by drug, feed, 
hardware and general stores, $1.25 and 
65¢ sizes. 

Write for FREE copy of valuable 32- 
page Cow Book. Tells what to do when 
cows are sick. A real reference book. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Dept.37 Lyndonville, Vermont 


THE CONCENTRATED COW CONDITIONER 








| utilization campaign. 


licious toasted cheese sandwiches was 
distributed to the pupils in each school 
in the county during the campaign 
week. This was responsible to a great 
extent for the increase in the sales of 
dairy products. 

A letter from W. C. Farner, assistant 
county agent, Washington, Kansas, 
asks for cooperation in a special dairy 
products utilization campaign: 

“In the very near. future, we are 
putting on a special dairy products 
We put on a 
similar campaign last year thru the 


| schools, and we had wonderful success 








with it. I would like a copy of all the 
material which you have that could be 
used to advantage with the school 
children. . . . I sincerely believe that 
if we get all the agencies possible to 
work on a greater consumption of 
dairy products, that we will be on our 
feet in the near future. However, I 
believe that we notice the price decline 
greater out here than in the states of 
the east. We consider ourselves the 
leading dairy county in Kansas, and 
are willing to put forth every effort 
we can to increase the consumption of 
dairy products.” 


Milk Furnishes Pep 

Proof that many farmers are using 
plenty of butter and other dairy prod- 
ucts has come to the attention of Rob- 
ert W. Balderston, manager of the 
National Dairy Council, Chicago. Mr. 
Baldterston quoted from a letter by 
a Shawano county, Wisconsin, farmer, 
Roman Muskovitch, who showed very 
intelligent understanding of the food 
value of butter. This farmer’s letter 


is one of thousands that the National 


Dairy Council has already received, 
requesting information on the impor- 
tanoe of butter in the diet, according 
to Mr. Balderston. The entire country 
seems to be aroused over the dairy 
situation and willing to cooperate to 
stabilize the industry by using more 
dairy products. 

“I am a farmer with a wife and 
seven children, and we have never 
used anything but real butter and lots 
of milk,” stated the letter from the 
Wisconsin farmer. “Any farmer that 
uses substitutes for butter should be 
ashamed to look the good old dairy 
cow in the face, and should say noth- 


A GOOD BUY 


You get the most for your money whe, 
you buy an Aermotor. When you need a 
new windmill you will buy an Auto-Oileg 
Aermotor if you know how good it is 
The Aermotor runs easiest, lasts longest 
and gives the best satisfaction. 

The owner of the outfit shown here 
says, “I bought this Aermotor in June, 
1926. There has not been a day that jt has 
failed to run sometime during the 24 hours, 
I have had to do no hand pumping at all» 


—— 


wom eee The Auto-Oileg 
Aermotor is made ty 
run,and Run and RUN, 
«++ The frictionless 
Roller Guide gives the 





ing about hard times, because he is | 


undermining his own business. 
have one gir] who was always troubled 
with headaches until I got her to drink 
milk. A few years ago, I had the job 
of driving one of the extension work- 
ers to some of the schools in our coun- 


| ty during a ‘use more milk’ drive, and 
| I was convinced that in the schools 


where the children drink plenty of 
milk, you could see more pep and 
intelligence.” 


Valuation of Corn Silage 

Analyses by the dairy department of 
the Ohio experiment station show that 
good corn silage contains approximate- 
ly one-third as much nutrient matter, 
by weight, as high grade mixed hay. 
In this case, a fair price for silage can 
be computed by taking a third of the 
market price per ton for hay. If the 
price of hay is unusually low or high, 
the value of silage may be figured by 
allowing from four to five bushels of 
grain and about 500 pounds of dry sto- 
ver per ton of ensilage. This price will 


| usually compare closely with that ob- 


tained by taking one-third the price 


| of hay. 


Another Record Cow Milked 





by Machine 


Dairymen have been keenly inter- 
ested in watching the number of record 
cows to be milked by machine. An- 
nouncement by the American Jersey 
Cattle Club that Tiddledywink’s Qual- 
ity Girl has just completed a 365-day 
national record, during which she was 
milked entirely with a mechanical 
milker, marks the second Oregon Jer- 
sey cow within four months to be 
milked by that method while establish- 
ing a world or national record. 


We | 
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pump rod a direct ver. 
tical lift. 


+++ There are no parts 


ee { 

which need oiling oft. 

ener than once a year, 

2 | The double gea 
Ij j ; Yruninoil. The fn 
ry | bearings are automat. 
I ' i ically oiled at every 
He | | stroke. The galvanized 
\ | Wheel runs steadily 
| andsilently in anykind 

of wind. 

: The Auto-Oiled Aer. 
\ | motor is all that a first. 
» | lass windmil’ should 





« The Aermotor 
Sompany also makes 
the best pumps and 

\ , cylinders for use with 
—=—i | windmills. 





AERMOTOR CoO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road ee Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





Please mention this paper when writing. 



















PEND one-third to one 
half less time in milking 
than is required now. Then 
you and your family will 
have more time for leisure— 
for enjoying life. That is one 
reason why you should havea 


Milker 


A Universal Milker actually helps 
rofits, too — by sav 
ing time and labor, and by pro- 
ducing cleaner milk for which you 
can get a better price. It’s a prac- 
tical, money-making, business m- 
vestment. 

There is only one Universal Na!- 
ural Milker — the machine that 
“milks like the calf’. More than 
40,000 users milk their herds with 
Universals every day. 

Learn more about this machine 
that helps make farm life more 
enjoyable and 
profitable. Mail 
the coupon — 
today! 











THE UNIVERSAL 
MILKING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Dept. WF 
Weukesha, Wis 






THE UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. WF, Waukesha, Wis. : 
I milk....cows. I have electricity—No [) Yes Oo 
Send me free ss and ep cogomen eee 
i d milking outfit you wou n 
oat tes oe needs. Te is understood that this 
places me under no obligation. 
Name 
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Farm Board Policy 
Criticised 

A short time ago the Kansas City 
Mercantile Exchange eriti- 
cised the Federal Farm Board's policy 
of making loans to cooperatives and in 
prescribing how cooperatives must be 
organized in order to secure govern- 
ment loans for marketing purposes. 
The Exchange claims that the making 
of loans by the Farm Board to coop- 
eratives is equivalent to the govern- 
ment going into business in competi- 
tion with privately operated and es- 
tablished businesses. 

To register its dissatisfaction the 
Exchange addressed the following res- 
olution to President Hoover and Alex- 
ander Legge, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board: 

“Whereas, in carrying out the provi- 
sion of the farm relief act, it is appar- 
ent that the Farm Board is disposed to 
aid or loan money only te those pro- 
ducers who agree to market their 
produce solely thru a certain type of 
cooperative organization acceptable to 
the Farm Board, and 

“Whereas, such aid can be secured 
only by those who agree to waive their 
independence in selecting their mar- 
keting agents, and 

“Whereas, the great development of 
our country’s resourees during the last 
century has been due to the industry 
not only of the independent farmer, 
but also the independent 
man, and 

“Whereas, government interference 
with legitimate business, or govern- 
ment operation of business, has never 
been instrumental in enhancing the 
prosperity of our people as a whole 
but on the other hand results in ex- 
travagance and the stifling of private 
enterprise, and 

“Whereas, we look with 
the results of the adoption of social- 
istic theories and communism upon 
the part of the United States, such as 
now exist in Russia, and which en- 
tering wedge, we believe, is the pres- 
ent announced policy of the Farm 
Board in carrying out the provisions 
of the farm relief act, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we protest against 
any government bureau or poliey that 
compels a producer to give up his in- 
dependence if he is to secure aid from 
the operation of the farm relief act.” 

Why should the Kansas City 
cantile Exchange be so greatly exer- 
cised over the farmers losing their “‘in- 
dependence” by agreeing to market 
their products cooperatively? If the 
farmers can get more for their prod- 
ucts by selling them as a group rather 
than as individuals, and such is the ex- 
perience of those best acquainted with 
farmers’ cooperatives, what indepen- 
dence are they losing? As a matter of 
fact, the Exchange. is probably more 
worried over losing the marketing of 
the products which the farmers are 
selling on their own account than they 
are over the farmer losing his 
pendence.” The farmer has learned 
some very important lessons from the 
cooperative movement in recent years 
and is not likely to become greatl* ex- 
cited over the solicitude expressed in 
the resolutions quoted above Most 
farmers have come to the conclusion 
that they can get much further by 
pooling their products and selling them 
thru a well organized ageney of their 
own, than to let others do it for them 
and they are likely to grow stronger 
in that conviction as time 
~ . 
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3utterfat is high in vitamin A, 
Which is the growth vitamin and which 
Prevents colds and infections. Oleo- 
Margarine, made of beef tallow and 
cocoanut oil, contains no vitamins. 
Salt, coloring and a small amount of 
butter may be added so that it looks 
and tastes very much like real butter. 
But it lacks the real health giving 
qualities found in butter and should 
hot be honored with a place on the ta- 
ble of the American farmer. 
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A typical cow of this expertment 


he Calving Story 


of 32 


A cow that has trouble calving goes off in her produc- 
tion for months. Calves that come dead mean a distinct 
Joss, especially if it’s a heifer and you wanted to save 
her. Calves dropped puny and undersized usually never 
grow out. These well-known facts are responsible for 
the following observations from the Dr. Hess & Clark 
Research Farm, of Ashland, Ohio. 








COWS 


developed calf. Every cow came to her milk normally 
except one that developed milk fever. 

Fifteen out of 16 cows fed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
milked in top shape. No calving troubles to hamper 
their production. Half of the other 16 (the ones 


that didn’t get Stock Tonic) were handicapped by 
calving troubles . . . a handicap that cut their 


Thirty-two cows were bred, fed and cared for 
alike. But in addition to the regular feed and care, 
16 were given Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic for 
at least 60 days before they calved and during 
lactation. The other 16 cows did not receive the 
Stock Tonic. 

The 32 cows all calved ... but not alike! 

Of the 16 that did not receive the Stock Tonic, 7 
had calving trouble. Two of them calved prema- 
turely, dropping subnormal calves, one of which 
was born dead. One dropped a subnormal calf 
which died soon after it came. Two of the 7 devel- 
oped serious udder trouble. Four retained their 
after-birth. One of the other 9 developed milk fever. 

Every last cow of the 16 that got Stock Tonic 
calved normally. Every cow dropped a fully 


milk production to sixty per cent of normal... 
and that for the entire time they were in milk. 

Accurate records on every cow at the Dr. Hess 
& Clark Research Farm for the last three years 
show that those which received Stock Tonic pro- 
duced over $60 more profit per cow per year than 
those that did not. The Stock Tonic cows calved 
normally. Forty-three per cent of the cows 
which did not get Stock Tonic calved prema- 
turely, or irregularly. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic costs 2¢ per 
cow per day. Follow our plan of continuous feed- 
ing for biggest returns. Now is the time to get a 
90-day supply from your local Dr. Hess dealer. 
Figure 18 pounds per cow. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 




















IncreaseYourCornYield } 
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~ Farmers everywhere are reporting increased corn 
: 
Like Magic 







yields when their seed is sorted with the Morecorn 
Will pay for itself quickly and is a sure 
+ way to more profits. @ Don't gamble 


Guarantee : 
WOOL F with your crop. use the Morecorn Sorter. 
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Wrire 
10 day liberal Free Treal offer 


today for citcular and 








onvince yourself 


- UNIVERSAL HOIST & MFG.COs 


123 E. Fourteenth St., Cedar Falis, lowa 











When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 





copy 
SPECIALIST and how to get the 
PRACTICAL HOME VETERINARIAN 
a livestock Doctor Book for 25 Cents. Find out% 
why your cows lose calves—why they retain the 
afterbirth—why they fail to breed—why 
have garget—why your calves have scours goitera— } 
why you have a shortage of milk. Veterinary Advice | 
Free. Write ta 
. DA 
oe. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY §2- 





Easier to Clean 


and easier to put together because it has fewer parts. 

Fords Milker Method is used on thousands of farms 

because it produces finer quality milk. No long 

pipe line to be contaminated. Cows like it—give 

milk freely. Finest construction, completely guar- 

anteed. Many models to fit any barn condition. 
Send for Catalogue No. 64 


.. MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
he 213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 

















Before building your crib write 
for free crib plans. Also cai 
showing many styles of 
MORTON 


FREE CRIB PLANS 
shee 4 


Pal Y 


Ww 


raft, Simplicity 
and ating Reles is_why 


farmers in thie Heavy Duty 
Tope Elevator. Write today. 
" PROOUCTS CO. 


BOX 725, MORTON, IL. 
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THE BES TY 


A good starting food is recog- 
nized as one of the most im- 





Bulletin on care and feeding 
of baby chicks in every sack. 


portant factors in profitable 
poultry raising. 

Feed QUISENBERRY QUALITY 
Starting Food with Buttermilk dur- 
ing the first critical weeks and you 
can be sure that your chicks will be 
supplied with every essential element 
to produce strength and vigor nec- 
essary to insure rugged health and 
rapid growth. 

The unusual health-giving, body- 
building qualities found 
scientifically balanced feed is due, 
particularly, to the fact that it con- 
tains 24% Genuine Norwegian Cod 
Liver Meal—more than any other 
chick feed on the market. 


in this 


Give this better feed 
a trial—start today. 


QUISENBERRY FEED MFG. CO. 


Gustave Schmierer, President 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
























Brooding—Growing—Laying Houses 
Now in Two Sizes— Use All 4 Seasons 

Warm, dry, sanitary, properly ventilated. 10 x 10 and 10 x 20 construc- 
wa tion, 7 ft. highinfront, 5ft.in back. Finest tongued and grooved 4-in. 

f matched lumber throughout,including floor and roof. Wind, storm, 
rain and weather proof. Sliding window frames with Vio-Ray (better 
than glass), admits health-producing, bone-building Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Shipped in sections. Easily and quickly erected. Write for 
particulars. Also Hog Houses and Hog Feeders—fullinformation free. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 





114 E. 2nd St.. Des Moines, la. 











BABY CHICKS 


Chicks die under giass but 
Setve ender Seas CLOTH. 

e ultra-violet rays give them 
health and quick growth. Put GLASS CLOTH ye 
house windows. Build a GLASS CLOTH scratch shed 
asillustrated. Y. 
The cost is small 


Quality Material 
People buy GLASS CLOTH for 
fits cape quality and strengta. Gives 
more your money. Costs so littl 
ean afford the best. Be sure to ot the 


ime. The name ison every yard. Ideal fi beds 
garege nd hog house win lows, ete. om . 


© Low PRICES 
ser metas SUAS CORN cope 1 


28c 











LIMBER GLASS 


$4.25 buys 16 yd. of LIMBER GLAS 
twin sister to GLASS CLOTH. 4 
to any other substitute for 
» and cheaper. Guaranteed. 


— 2 ee 
TURNER BROS. Weiner Net: Dept. 908 





Dr.Hess 
Chick 
Tablets 


Former 


[[ White Drarrhee Tablets | 


A Bowel Astringent 
Use them in all 
inking Water until 
Chicks are 8 weeks old 


100-15Grain Tablets - 50¢ 
225-15 Grain Tablets -*1.00 


At your Dr. Hess Dealers 
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SAVE ALL YOUR CHICKS 
x Bring them early ma- 


all to iy 
with the new, improved 
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Shall We Use Pullets Only? 


Breed, Management and Use Decide 


OW many hens shall we carry over 

for a second year of production? 

We asked six leading poultry authori- 

ties in the middle west to discuss this 

question. The first. group of answers 

were printed last week. The remain- 
der follow: 

“In regard to the amount of replace- 
ment which should be made in the av- 
erage poultry flocks, will say that, in 
my opinion, at least one-half of the 
flock should be replaced each year. 
With the general purpose breeds very 
few of them will lay a sufficient num- 
ber of eggs after the second laying 
season to pay for their feed. In the 
case of Leghorns, however, many of 
them may be kept for several years. 
In the case of Leghorns I would pay 
very little attention to the age of the 
bird, providing it shows the ear marks 
of having been a good layer as indi- 
cated by her condition in October. In 
making a study of our farm flock we 
find that the normal replacement each 
year is between 40 and 45 per cent. 
In these cases the farmers are produc- 
ing their chicks to make the replace- 
ment, and under those conditions they 
should have a breeding flock of suffi- 
cient size to make this possible. It 
seems to me that in the case of Leg- 
horns it would be a waste of energy to 
plan on completely replacing the flock 
each year even tho baby chicks are 
bought. At least 50.to 60 per cent of 
the birds will make nearly as satisfac- 
tory egg records the second year as 
they do the first, and it is probably 
cheaper to carry over a Leghorn hen 
and get a few less eggs than to go to 
the expense of raising another bird to 
take its place.” 

L. E. Card, of the University of Ili- 
nois, says the cost and success in pro- 
ducing pullets is the most important 
factor in deciding whether heavy or 
light replacements should occur. He 
Says: 

“What proportion of hens and pul- 
lets is an important question from the 
viewpoint of the producer who is en- 
deavoring to make his poultry enter- 
I think the essential 
factors in the situation are the cost of 
producing pullets, their market value, 
the market value of the same birds 
later as yearling or two year old hens, 
the mortality of pullets as compared 
to hens, and the egg yield of pullets as 
opposed to hens. With this informa- 
tion available for a given set of condi- 
tions one should be able to make a 
wise decision. 

“It is obvious that a pullet must lay 
enough more eggs than a hen to offset 
any higher depreciation which is 
chargeable to the pullets than would 
be chargeable to a yearling hen. It 
frequently used to be true under east- 
ern conditions that one could hardly 
afford to buy pullets for egg produc- 
tion purposes at the price prevailing 


in the fall months for ready-to-lay pul. 
lets. There was actually more money 
for a successful poultryman in prodye. 
ing pullets to sell than there was in 
buying such pullets at the going price 
and carrying them thru a year of egg 
production. Farmers in the middle 
west are not inclined to ‘pay fancy 
prices for pullets and, therefore, this 
condition seldom is found. 

“To answer your question in a gep. 
eral way, I can say my opinion is that, 
granting good management and hous. 
ing conditions, about one-third of any 
flock could well be carried over into 
the second year. Two-thirds pullets 
and one-third older hens seems to be 
a reasonable proportion. Of course, if 
the flock owner is not willing to make 
a little study of culling in order to be 
able to select the best one-third, there 
is probably less reason for keeping 
over any of the older hens. On the 
other hand, if the flock is not going to 
be well fed, which means that. no hen 
in the flock will be able to lay all the 
eggs of which she is capable, then 
there is little reason for selling off the 
hens each year and replacing them 
with pullets. That is to say, when 
feeding conditions are not good an old 
hen may give just as good egg produc. 
tion as a pullet.” 

J. G. Halpin, of the University of 
Wisconsin, calls attention to the fact 
that different types of poultry keep- 
ing problems are presented on differ- 
ent farms. He says: 


Problems Are Different 


“As to the length of time that a gen- 
eral farm keeps their hens, as I see it, 
no one method will prove the best in 
all instances. @n some farms they 
will find it desirable to pay no atten- 
tion to the age of the hen. The thing 
for them to do will be to carefully cull 
their flock two or three times during 
the summer and remove all of the 
poorer producing hens regardless of 
whether those hens are one year old, 
two years old, three years old or what 
age. I, for instance, have hens in our 
flocks that are five years old that are 
still splendid hens. We have other 
hens that will not be allowed to stay 
in the pens for even one year. For 
many of us, then, the emphasis should 
not be on age, but should be on per- 
formance. I believe that as the poul- 
try business develops we will find that 
sort of thing will be more and more 
the common practice. When I was 
a youngster we used to think that a 
cow eight years old was getting old 
and the best thing to do was to kill 
her. Nowadays on the farm we keep 
a cow as long as she does well. In 
fact, nowadays with the horns cut off 
we often lose track of a cow’s age and 
as a matter of fact pay mighty little 
attention to it. As long as she does 
well we keep her. I believe that. prac 














Turning over the soil and seeding to rye or oats will help keep brooder yards 
clean, Wendell Clampitt, of Hardin county, Iowa, has found. 
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tice will come into more and more 
common use on some farms. 

“On farms where tuberculosis is a 
problem, I think the thing to rec- 
ommend is that all of the stock be 
changed each year. On such farms I 
pelieve the only thing that could be 
done is to raise all of the chicks in 
prooders out on clean ground away 
from all other farm stock, especially 
away from the pigs. Then in the sum- 
mer after the best of the lay is over 
and while prices are still high, I would 
sell all of the birds from the laying 
pens, clean up the laying pens and 
then towards fall bring in the pullets 
from the range houses out in the field 
and put them in the clean poultry 
house and keep them in the poultry 
house until the next spring. I would 
not let them outside at all. The next 
spring they will be allowed to range 
around the farm and will be sold in 
the early summer, and again the 
houses kept vacant and the ground 
around the place cleaned up. By fol- 
lowing this scheme, people, I think, 
can get ahead of avian tuberculosis 
and keep their flocks profitable. 

“On those farms where both hens 
are kept, | think it is 
essential that the house be divided 
with some sort of a _ partition so 
that the hens can be kept on one side 
and the pullets on the other during the 
fall and winter. This plan 4s not so 
yery expensive and, in my opinion, is 
far more practical than putting hens 
and pullets together. There are many 
reasons why this is more practical. 
One of the most important is that or- 
dinarily it is impossible to bring pul- 
lets into a house with old hens, put 
them in the same pen without having 
misuse the pullets. Con- 
sequently a reduction in pullet eggs 
will follow. 

“Another thing that I would like to 
mention is the fact that by using lights 
and modern rations we can greatly re- 
duce the molting period. For years I 
ave taken second class hens and had 
them lay better than 50 per cent dur- 
ing November. To. do this, one takes 
hens that have stopped laying and 
gone to molting in August or Septem- 
ber. Put them under the lights by the 
first of October. Feed them liberally 
ona good egg mash. Personally, I use 
hoth dry and moist mash and finish 
off each day with a heavy feeding of 
whole yellow corn. Such hens will be 
back to laying before their molt is 
more than half completed and will fin- 
ish their molt and lay just like pullets. 
Such hens are no good for breeders, in 
my experience, and as a rule, such 
lens will want to be marketed very 
early the folowing summer. We seem 
to borrow all there is in them by the 
methods that we apply to them during 
the fall and winter, but we get the 
eggs out of them while the price is 


and =pullets 


the hens 


high and, of course, that is all that 
we expect to do. 
“To sum this all up, then, I think 


that we have a number of different 
types of management and that no one 
type will prove more practical on all 
our farms. On many of our farms 
they will buy enough chicks each 
spring to supply the farm’s require- 
ments for pullets and then dispose of 
all the hens at the end of the laying 
year. On other farms they will pay 
ho attention to the age of the hen but 
will simply cull their hens several 
times and keep all of those hens that 
are good ones, regardless of age. On 
such farms it will be necessary to 
fave more than one pen in the poultry 
louse. All sorts of modifications will 
be practical on the farms of the mid- 
dle west.” 


Humor the Turkey Hens 


The turkey hen is accused of being 
Whimsical and uncertain in her habits. 
She secluded nest for laying 
and brooding her eggs. She likes to 
chan xe her sleeping quarters every 
tight on range. She likes to keep her 
family about her. Even when she is 
faying her second clutch of eggs, it 
bleases her to have her first brood in 


likes a 





attendance. She dislikes to see a sis- 
ter hen moping, and fights her away. 
She is fond of helpless young things 
and will take half a brooder of baby 
ehicks and mother them like her own. 
These tastes of hers are unchangeable. 
The successful turkey grower recog- 
nizes them and adapts them to his own 
advantage. He has suitable nests for 
her turkey majesty scattered around 
in places most convenient for him 
before she begins looking for a nest. 
He makes a triangle of boards a foot 
or more high with which he restrains 
hen and poults until the poults are 
large enough to fly over; the hen will 
not leave them. Then he can safely 
let. her take them on the range, and 
hover them at night. 

While the poults are still young, he 
moves his triangle to clean ground 
every day, following the tip the turkey 
hen gives us. 

Some turkey growers don't care 
whether or not their turkeys come up 
at night. The trouble we found when 
turkeys are not accustomed to com- 
ing home to roost is that in time our 
flock and the neighbor’s flocks would 
get together, depending on which 
wheat field had the better range. If 
turkeys all roost out in the field, the 
time will come when it is hard to tell 
Peter’s from Paul's, even when the 
poults have been punch marked. One 
hesitates to ask a neighbor’s permis- 
sion to look at the feet of the turkeys 
in his feed lot. 

That is why we liked to mix a good 
supply of an unusual shade of paint 
and give each of our poults and old 
birds a wide splash on one wing as 
soon as the adult feathers came out. 
—H. W. A. 


Red and Rock Cross Beats 
Reds 


To the Editor: The 
of sex-linked cross-bred chickens is 
being brought to the notice of the 
poultry growers of the middle-west, 
and, judging by the results secured in 
our experiment with these interesting 
fowls during the past year, this type 
of poultry production is due for wide- 
spread growth in the near future. The 
advantages of sex-linked cross-breds 
have been recognized and made use of 
in England for some years. It would 
seem that, properly conducted, the 
same sort of business will increase 
profits for corn belt producers. 

To begin with, we had a farm flock of 
high producing S. C. R. I. Reds, and, 
to try out the cross-bred experiment, 
secured ten Barred Rock hens of equal 
quality. These ten hens and a Red 
male of good color were the basis of 
our experiment. Our farm equipment 
included two brooder houses, 10x14, for 
the raising of two chick families annu- 
ally, and our idea was to hatch and 
brood the cross-breds, giving them the 
same feed and care as the Reds. Eggs 
from the Red farm flock and from the 
Rock hens were custom hatched 
together. Since these eggs were saved 
for only two ten-day periods, the cross- 
bred eggs were not numerous, but 
enough to give our plan a fair trial. 

There was no great difference in the 
per cent of hatch secured. Seventy-one 
baby cross-breds were hatched, that 
number being about evenly divided be- 
tween the sexes. The males had all the 
appearance of Barred Rock chicks— 
black except for a white spot on the 
back of the head, and with yellow 
shanks. The females were black from 
tip to toe. We were amazed that the 
sex-linked coloring held 100 per cent 
true, since the hatcheryman had prom- 
ised us our faith would be rewarded 
with 95 per cent. Evidently, this in- 
teresting characteristic develops in 
proportion to the true breeding of the 
original stock. 

Well, the way those 


production 


ten 


“cullud” chicks 


grew and thrived was “a caution.” 
Chick losses among the Reds were 
about normal—perhaps not quite, since 


we improve on our work from year to 
year. Chick losses among the cross- 
breds were astonishingly “ain’t,” ex- 
cept for accidents, They just ate, grew 
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Start them on a good feed and you have 
everything to gain. With an uncertain mix- 
ture your profit for the year may be lost at 
the very outsef. 


Use Gold Medal Chick Mashes this year and 
see how your baby chicks thrive and grow. 
This scientifically balanced feed supplies 
the health-giving body building food that 
a young chick needs. It is carefully prepared 
in a form that the delicate chick organs can 
digest easily. 


Remember to have Gold Medal Chick 
Mashes on hand when your first chicks 
orrive. It will build the healthiest, liveliest 
flock you have ever seen. See your Gold 
Medal dealer — he has a compiete line of 
Gold Medal feeds. 


Send for our free Poultry 
Guide, which was written 
by a noted Poultry 
Authority. It covers every 
phase of Poultry, from 
Hetching to Marketing. 
It will point the way to 
greoter profits for you 
in 1930, 


Gold Medal Chick Mashes are “Farm-tested” 
feeds made to the same high standard of 
quality as the famous Gold Medal “Kitchen- 
tested” Flour. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 


Minneapolis - Kansas City - Buffalo 


ovo Menat Feeos 


"Farm Tested” _. now! 
why neeerr" 
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you. 


with firm, strong shells. 


Ask your dealer for this clean, odorless 
oyster shell, free of live animal matter. 


In 100 Ib. bags; 3 1-3. and 8 1-3 Ib. cartons. 


REGISTERED 


You Can Decide by Test 


You read of many ways that 
may make hens lay more eggs. 
But Reef Brand Pure Crushed 
Oyster Shell has been tested for 
It has helped set laying 
records for three years, has 
helped poultrymen everywhere 
get extra eggs of real profit. 
Reef Brand will give your hens 
needed egg-shell material. And 
will give you 25% more eggs 


iN U.S. 
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PATENT OFFICE 





PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 


Gulf Crushing Co. 


New Orleans, U.S. A. 








Not Just a “Fair-Weather”’ 
CHICK FEED 


ANY chick feeds get good results only when 
conditions are ideal. 
Lac Buttermilk Starting-Growing Mash. 
gressive poultry men have found that this feed 
produces amazing results under all conditions. 
It will help you get sick chicks back on their 
It makes fast growers out of slow growers. 
It gets you 114 to 2% pound broilers and fries in 
six weeks’ time, and it brings chicks to the paying 
Every vital in- 
gredient, including minerals, yeast and cod-liver oil, 
is contained in correct proportions. 
Get Pro-Lac, the original buttermilk chick feed, 
If he is out of Pro-Lac, 
write us and you will be supplied immediately. 


PRO-LAC MILLING €0., Des Moines, lowa 
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stage in a shorter period of time. 


from your local dealer. 





But not so with Pro- 
Pro- 

















The needies puncture 
the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing web 
of the chicken after 
which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
te the wing tissues 
leaving a permanent 
mark that cannot be 
removed. 














Wallaces’ Farmer Registered 
POULTRY MARKER 


ILL mark your birds with an in- 
WV dividual number. This will enable 
you to identify your chickens and 
protect you against theft. If you have 
no marker send for one today. It is dif- 
ficult for a thief to sell marked poultry. 
Price, with ink for 100 birds, $2.00 
With ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Send all orders to 
SERVICE BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
SOREN TN RS FE CS TE 



















No longer do you need to suffer WQ\\Qcs->* 
heavy chick loss. Proper care 
and housing plus Sargent Vitam- 
ized Starting and Growing Mash 
containing Minrol-Protin—essential 
mineral and protein body builder—will get 
ou most rapid, vigorous growth from first 
eeding up to an earlier broiler or laying 
time. Used and recommended by the majority 
of Iowa Hatcherymen. They know the best 
way to start the chicks they 
sell you, making quick gains, 
free from the usual chick 
troubles. Start getting these 
extra chick savings and added 
profits now. 
Sargent & Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 























and thrived. The cross-bred cockerels 
were our first fries, their weights run- 
ning approximately a half pound more 
than the Reds at eight weeks. As they 
feathered, some of the _ cockerels 
showed red tickings here and there, 
but in the main the Barred Rock plum- 
age prevailed. The pullets all devel- 
oped more or ruddy feathers 
around the neck. They were quiet, 
petty birds, the best of them weighing 
six pounds when they came into lay- 
ing in October. The best of the Reds 
weighed five pounds. 

After the October culling and hous- 
ing, we had, on November 1, twenty- 
five crossbred pullets and the usual 
flock of 200 young Reds. These were 
penned separately, for a check on egg 
records, and given identical feed and 
care. In November, the cross-breds 
produced 181 eggs, the Reds 1,189. In 
December, the cross-breds laid 365 to 
1,256 for the Reds. The totals for the 
two months were 546 and 2,445. To 
equal the cross-breds, our Reds should 
have laid 4,368 eggs. Besides, when it 
comes to the final marketing of those 
hens, the Reds will be outweighed by 
the cross-breds. We are proud of the 
way our Reds have produced dividends 

but proved by our experiment that 
here was something better. 

Cross-bred production along scien- 
tific lines is new and seems awkward. 
But it can be worked out thru the 
hatchery industry or perhaps. be- 
tween two breeders of purebred flocks, 
and the dividends from poultry raising 
appreciably increased. Great emphasis 
is to be placed on the true pure breed- 
ing of the breeds crossed, and of 
course each crop ‘of cross-breds must 
be from purebreds only if we are to 
get sex-linkage and uniformity: of the 
laying flock. To use cross-breds in the 
breeding flock is a well known error, 
and would produce mongrels. 

Other interesting cross-breds 
been worked out besides the one of 
Reds and Rocks that we have tried 
and have written about. Let’s think 
about this cross-bred business, investi- 
gate it, discuss it, iron out the awk- 
ward difficulties, and we may add to 
the total of mid-west poultry profits.— 
Mrs. L. M. Weston, Story County, Iowa, 
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The Easter Rabbit and the 
Easter Egg 

Once the increased demand for eggs 
at Easter was almost greater than 
even the spring lay could care for. 
Now, Easter makes but slight impres- 
sion on the market demand. Perhaps 
modern methods of poultry farming 
are responsible. Not so many years 
ago, hens didn’t lay till towards Eas- 
ter. Scarcity and consequent high 
prices made eggs a luxury to be en- 
joyed to the point of surfeit for the 
first time Paster Sunday. Fresh eggs 
are no longer seasonal, tho now a fresh 
egg is not necessarily a new laid egg. 
Since modern methods of refrigeration 
hold the quality of apparent freshness 
and good flavor for months after the 
egg is laid, they are as much an all 
year round product as potatoes. 

Yet egg consumption should be 
stressed at the pre-Easter time. Are 
candy ovals in an Easter rabbit going 


to crow out eggs—soft boiled, hard 
boiled, scrambled, poached, baked, 
stuffed, creamed, deviled and ham 


and———?—H. W. A. 


Bittenbender Abroad 


Friends of Professor H. A. Bitten- 
bender, formerly of Iowa State Col- 
lege but now connected with the 


Buckeye Incubator Company, will be 
interested in knowing that he is now 
in Europe studying poultry conditions. 
While he is in the foreign country he 
will be spending most of his time rep- 
resenting the interests of his company, 
but he will also be able to ascertain 
many facts that will be of interest to 
poultry producers. It is hoped that he 
may be available for discussions of 
this kind at state meetings which will 
be held in Iowa this fall. 
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‘Black Leaf 40 


No matter how big the flock or how 
lousy, only a small paint brush, a 
can of “Black Leaf 40°" and a few 
minutes time for “painting” it on 
top of roosts are required to rida 


flock of body-lice. 


Works while 
Chickens 
Roost 


About a _ half how 
before fowls perch, 
“paint” “Black Leaf 40°’ on top of 
roosts. When fowls perch upon roosts 
that have been so “painted” fumes are 
slowly released that permeate the feath. 
ers, killir.g the lice. Think of the time, 
labor and expense that is saved! Old 
disagreeable methods of dusting, dip- 
ing or greasing are eliminated. There 
s no individual handling of fowls. “Black 
Leaf 40” is sold by poultr supply 
stores. $1.25 size treats 100 feet of 









p Foost. Ask your dealer or write us. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 
incorporated 


Louisville, Ky, 











‘Black Leaf 40° 





Kills Poultry Lice 


Save More Chick 
— 
































can save up to 
100 per cent 
of your chicks in the 
Economy Poultry House, 
giving you high selling 
broilers early this summer 
and heavy laying pullets 
next winter. Heaviest and 
construction in 
Perfect ventilation 
k building dry without 
dtats. Top-tipping Cel-o-glass 
windows let in yvitamizing, dis- 
infecting rays of sun. Windows let 
in all of the sunlight all day. 
BROODS 1.000 CHICKS SAFELY 
No_ sharp corners, automatically con- | 
trolled brooder stove—scientifically designed 
hover—chick saving features throughout 
chicks from sudden change in temperature 
cold, wet weather. Easy to keep sanitary and t 
tend chicks. Six feet high at eaves; nine feet @ 
ventilator. Mounted on skids. Easily moved to 
clean ground. Also 500 chick size at low price 
Year ‘round house; easily made into dry, 
draft-free winter laying house. Get full par- /, 
ticulars on this poultry profit-making house 
Save money. Mail letter today. Get started 
making Economy profits. 
Write for complete information, now. 
ECONOMY HOUSING CO. 
Dept. 115 Onawa, lowa 


tightest 
house, 
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S0.003. OWING {3 , coder 
“World’s Biggest Value In Oil Brooders” 


You have tried others; Now try the SILENT 
NOUX. New, different and better, Burns any 
kind of oil. Positively safe, cannot blow out. No 
ashes. Nosmoke. No fumes. Grow bigger, better 
and stronger chicks. Capacity 1 to 1500 chicks 
Most economical oil stove on the market 
SS Super-sensitive AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL. Constant pressure oi! val’ 

insures even flow of oil. _ 18 feet flue 

travel. Write for free trial offer. 


SILENT Sioux Oit BURNER 








Orance city WA 





IN THE BLACK HILLS FARM 
VALLEYS YOU CAN PROSPER 
AND BE HAPPY 


Alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, al! cereal 
grains, garden produce, fruits, chick- 
ens and turkeys are successfully grows 
and marketed in the productive valleys 
of the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Finest cattle, hog and dairying coun- 
try. Low priced lands insure profits. 

Mild, healthful climate. Excellent we 
ter. Prosperous growing communities 
Good schools and churches and fe 
hard surfaced roads. 

A free booklet full of information 
ready for you. Address Don Johnson, 


Colonization Agent, Sioux Falls, 8. D: 





Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 
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DANGER OF INFECTION 


. 

Among Baby Chicks 
Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through _your entire 
fock and cause the loss of half or two- 
thirds your hatch before you are aware. 
Don't wait until you lose half your 
chicks. Take the “stitch in time that 
saves nine.” Remember that in every 
hatch there is the danger of some in- 
fected chicks—danger of diarrhea in 
some form and other loose bowel and 
intestinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and you won't 
jose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. These letters prove it: 





Mrs, Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 10, Water- 
loo, lowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, 
raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. 
[have found this Company thoroughly 
reliable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C, M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different 
remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for a book of their Walko 
Tablets to be used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. It’s just the 
only thing to keep the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
tan see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proven that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple your 
profits. Send 50¢ for a package of 
Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra large 
box)—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before, It’s a positive fact. You run 
norisk. We guarantee to refund your 
honey promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever 
ued. The Pioneer National Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
lowa, stands back of our guarantee, 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
Tuggists and poultry supply dealers. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 10 

Waterloo, Iowa 
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recommended by 


Poultry Raisers 
where. Prove 
features and ex 
Chicks saved, 

Better Built the first vear. 
10 sizes from $29.50 up 
—all bardware included— 


every- 


nstruction. 


pay for @ 





* = double floors’ Money back 
DeLuxe Brooder, guarantee. See your Deal- 
Growing, Laying, er—or write 1 

House, 


987 Third St., 
e Sac City. 
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Consumption Needs 
Consideration 


The future success of the poultry 
business depends upon putting the 
product into the hands of consumers 
in such condition that they will be 
pleased with the product. One bad 
egg out of a case is not a very large 
percentage, but if it were served in a 
high class hotel it might do more dam- 
age to future demand than could be 
offset in a considerable length of time. 

California eggs have recently been 
quoted on the eastern markets at a 
higher price than nearby eggs. It is 


not on account of the eggs being 
fresher but on account of their de- 
pendability. In other words, the ef- 


fort that has been made to insure the 
public satisfactory egg quality has 
brought results. 

The packers are now putting pork 
chops and steaks on the market in at- 
tractive frozen packages so that the 
housewife may take them home in just 
the quantity desired. These 
have been prepared under federal in- 
spection so that. the public has confi- 
dence in their healthful qualities. 
Doubtless the time will come 
when a housewife can purchase one- 
half of a broiler chicken in a similar 
manner. Federal inspection of poul- 
try plants is growing on account of the 
desire of the public. Industries Which 
quickly meet. this desire of the public 
for high quality are going to reap the 


products 


Soon 


most benefit from the standpoint of 
consumption. 
Eggs that have been broken and 


frozen have greatly increased the out- 
let for eggs during recent years. This 
product has met the need of bakers, 
restaurants and hotels for eggs in 
these packages has simplified the sror- 
age problem and has made it easier 
to hold the initial quality of the eggs, 
as shell eggs can not be frozen when 
stored. 

Additional attention to 
needed thruout this section of 
country if our eggs and poultry prod- 
ucts are to bring producers the high- 
est net returns. Even tho we are 
closer to the market, our producers re- 
ceive less for their eggs than do pro- 
ducers in California. The main rea- 
son is poorer methods of handling the 
eggs, both on the farm and in the 
hands of the egg buyers. Where up- 
to-date methods of buying on grade 
have been established, producers have 
received additional returns, the grade 
of their eggs has improved and the 
dealers have made a larger profit. 

So long as eggs are bought at a 
straight price, regardless of quality, 
cleanliness or size, there is no incen- 
tive for the producer to give better at- 
tention to the care of eggs. The same 
thing applies to the stores who collect 
eggs, often leaving them in a warm 
room for days before they finaly reach 
the dealer who ships them to market. 
Grading will force greater promptness 
and better storage facilities, which 
means that the original quality of the 
ggs will be preserved, thereby return- 
ing a higher price to producers, as 
well as giving better satisfaction to 
consumers. 


quality is 
the 


Man Equals 1,200 Eggs 
One authority says 4 man is com- 
posed of the same ingredients eggs are 
made of and that the analysis of one 
average man equals the analysis of 
1,200 eggs. Another authority 
1,000 eggs. There is a difference in 
the sizes of men and eggs. 

There is no way of making a bad 
egg better. It’s at its best just as the 
hen lays it in a clean nest. The poul- 
tryman only has to keep it clean and 
send it to market with eggs of its own 
size and color in an attractive carton 
appropriately labeled. That's the poul- 
tryman’s luck-—his product is as good 
as it without his putting his 
hand on it. Eggs are a finished prod- 
uct. If they are fresh, they are sala- 
ble, or rather, in these days of cold 
storage marvels, if they fresh, 
they are salable and advertise them- 
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OATMEAL 
Chicks have 50% faster 


Growth than 


Corn Chicks 
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ATMEAL, the base of the famous Quaker Ful-¢ -Pep Chick 

Starter, has again demonstrated its superiority in two tests con- 
ducted at Liberty Villa Farm, not only in giving your baby chicks a 
better start in life, but in building big, choice meat birds and con 
sistent layers of large marketable eggs. 


In the Spring test, 100 baby Leghorn chicks and 100 baby Barred 
Rock chicks, fed on a complete ration based on oatmeal as the only 
grain, averaged 3 { of a pound each, while the same number and kind 
of baby chicks fed on a complete ration based on corn as the only 
grain averaged !; pound each. : 


In the August test, 200 baby Leghorn chicks, fed a complete ration 
based on oatmeal as the only grain, at six weeks weighed .64 of a 
pound each, while the 200 baby chicks, also Leghorns,on a complete 
ration based on corn as the only grain, weighed only .4 of a pound 
each. In both tests, the mortality was 10°% higher among the corn- 
fed chicks, 


‘The oatmeal group not only grew faster, but developed into deeper- 
bodied, broader-backed and a much better egg-producing ty pe pullet 
than the shallow-bodied corn group. The oatmeal-fed birds also had 
large, flat bones with ample room for muscles. Corn-fed birds have 
small round bones, and consequently less muscle. 


These tests also showed that the amount of fat on heart, gizzard, in- 
testines and walls of the abdomen was several times greater in the 
corn group than in the oatmeal group. 


A fatty heart means poor circulation—a fatty gizzard poor digestion 
—while fat in the abdomen means crowded organs, poorer egg pro- 
duction and greater mortality. 


Feed Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter because it contains this valuable oat- 
meal, a scientifically blended feed that gives you better flocks and 
larger profits. 


Also feed Ful-O-Pep Fine Chick Feed. There’s a Quaker Dealer near vou. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK STARTER 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


| FREE —_ 14t us send you our latest booklet on the care and feeding of baby 
I chicks. Costs nothing and will well repay you for writing 





| 
| Your addrese here s—> 
| Mail today to The Quaker Oats Co., Dept. +C, 80 E. Jackson St., Chicago, IIL 
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0 INSURE, 
greater egy production and 
higger PROFITS. 


W HEN you buy your chicks this spring, or 
if you hatch your own, you’ll raise more 
to maturity if you house them in this new, 
finer Tip-Top Geocder House. You'll have 
rapid developing flocks, bigger, healthier meat 
birds, and get even better egg production 
than ever before. 

No storms nor chilling drafts can penetrate 
its warm security, Its big roomy accommoda- 
tion and battery of 13 large windows that 
flood the house with sunshine and fresh air, 
prevent stunted growth and disease. — 

Many prefer Tip-Top because it is better 
built and easier to erect. Floor made of 2x4 
No. t Fir Dimension with one layer of insu- 
lation board and tongue-and-groove flooring 
with waterproof paper between. Two sizes. 
Sectional. Unusually low prices. Can be used 
with any stove. 


New Farrowing House 


New, improved Tip-Top 
heated, 6-sow farrowing 
house | always remains 
warm, dry, and cozy. No 





partitions, built on skids, 
easy to clean, enter, ar 


care for sows. Other fea- 
tures include better ven 
tilation, perfect sanitatio: 
more sunlight, more floor space per dollar, and 
draftproof, lifetime construction. 4oW price. 


New 1930 Catalog is ready. 


Free Send for it now. It’s free. 





-—— 
Tip-Top Manufacturing Co., Dept. W (0-2) 
Its Moines. Iowa 

Please send me your new Free Catalog. I am 
interested in Farrowing House..... Broooder 
House. .... 
Name 

















Yessir! 


I look through the 
classified ads every 
week. I’ve not only had 
a lot of fun doing it but 
I've made some real 
money out of it, too. 
Not only through buy- 
ing some bargains but 
through selling my ex- 
tra stock and _ equip- 
ment. Yessir! If you 
haven’t been reading 
the classified ads, I'd 
start right now. You’ll 
enjoy it. 
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selves and their grower. Eggs are a 
recommended food for deficiency dis- 
eases. Doctors order them for every- 
body. It would be interesting to know 
what changes in the demand for eggs 
would come about if poultrymen knew 
as well how to advertise their product 
as the patent medicine manufacturers 
know.—H. W. A. 


A Real Clean-Up Pays 

The 26th of last March, 1,964 baby 
chicks were placed in an 18x40 brood- 
er house partitioned into two equal 
sized rooms with an oil brooder stove 
in each. About a month later, April 
18, 466 chicks were placed in a sepa- 
rate and smaller brooder house. 

The cement floors were covered 
with peat litter which was renewed 
twice during the brooding season. All 
grains were fed from the start on 
wrapping paper of one yard lengths, 
placed about on the floor. After the 
birds had picked up all the grains of 
feed, they were removed and hung up 
to keep clean and dry. All the drink- 
ing vessels and mash feeders used 
were of a type so constructed as to 
keep the chicks from getting into them 
with their feet. Only sour milk was 
given as a drink for the first fifteen 
days to help assure against coccidio- 
sis. To further protect against dis- 
ease germs left over in the soil, they 
were confined to the brooder house 
and a cement platform in front. of the 
house until four weeks old. After 
this they were allowed the run of the 
yard, which had _ previously been 
plowed and sown thickly to oats. This 
was about three inches tall when 
chicks were turned onto it. Later they 
had the range of a rye patch which af- 
forded them green feed for months. 
After it had grown tall it proved a 


months of age, and at six months old 
40 per cent of them were laying. In 
the fall more than 1,100 vigorous and 
well developed pullets were put in the 
laying house. 

Chicks had been raised on this same 
ground during the three previous 
years.—Mrs. Lyman Middaugh, Mer- 
rick County, Nebraska. 


Raised Ninety-five Per Cent 

Last spring I cleaned the brooder 
house with hot lye water on the old 
ground, then moved the house to clean 
blue grass sod which had never had 
chickens on it. The next operation 
was to double floor the brooder house 
and put tar paper on the outside. This 
prevented all drafts. I used sand under 
the hover and peat moss over the rest 
of the floor, which only had to be 
changed once every three weeks. This 
eliminated a lot of labor. 

April 4 I put 600 hatchery chicks in 
the brooder house and fed an all-mash, 
home-mixed feed, the Iowa State Col- 
lege formula. Out of the 600 chicks 
only twenty-eight were lost, and Au- 
gust 13 the pullets started laying. By 
the first of October they were laying 
40 per cent. 

After winter came part of the pullets 
went into a partial molt which cut 
down production. What caused this 
I do not know unless they came into 
production too early. Six hundred 
chicks crowd a 10x12 house too much, 
especially after they get a few weeks 
old.—Ted Smith, Lucas County, Iowa. 


No More Coccidiosis 
In 1928 I raised 95 per cent of my 
chicks to two months of age, then lost 
45 per cent from coccidiosis, so | was 
willing to try about anything last 

















Part of 1,100 pullets raised on clean ground by Mrs. Middaugh in 1929. 


cherished harbor as most of the flock 
could be found there nearly all day 
long. 

When outdoor feeding began, all 
feeds were placed in sanitarily pro- 
tected troughs, and never at any time 
was grain scattered upon the ground 
for them. Drinking were 
placed in a wooden frame about two 
inches deep, filled with sand, thus pre- 
venting the eating of contaminated, 
dampened soil about the drinkers. 

At four weeks of age roosts were 
placed eighteen inches above the floor 
at the back and ends of the brooder 
house, protected by one-inch wire net- 
ting on top and sides to keep the birds 
off their own droppings. Lights were 
used to obtain roosting readily and to 


vessels 


prevent crowding on the floor. The 
use of peat litter, lights and four 
weeks’ confinement, were new fea- 


tures added for the year, which facil- 
itated rearing and gave improved re- 
sults over that of former years. An 
accurate record kept reveals the fol- 
lowing results: 

Of the total number of 2,430 chicks, 
the close of June showed the loss to 
be 154, of which forty head met death 
accidentally. On May 28, 313 cocker- 
els were sold which weighed 485 
pounds. The total number of cocker- 
els marketed was 1,128. The pullets 
began laying at four and one-half 


spring. Before my 1929 chicks arrived 
I moved the brooder house into a tim- 
othy and clover field, where no poul- 
try had ranged, and there started ster- 
ilizing all equipment. Every piece 
that could be a disease carrier was 
sealded with strong lve water. 

Raising the chickens away from the 
buildings required carrying all feed 
and water farther than was comforta- 
ble, but here are the results: My loss 
was negligible when I moved them to 
their winter quarters where they will 
remain until hot weather. Immediate- 
ly they started laying, and by the time 
they were six months of age they were 
laying 50 per cent, a record I never be- 
fore equaled. There were no sickly 
undeveloped pullets as had been my 
usual luck. My extra labor paid me 
in so many ways that I would never 
zo back to raising my chicks on old 
ground just because they would be 
near the house and handy to care for. 
—Frank D. Ricken, Washington Coun- 
ty, Iowa. 


Lost 11 Out of 360 


In answer to your question, “Did 
Clean Ground Pay?” I can truthfully 
say that clean ground can not be over- 
estimated. Last spring I hatched 360 
chicks April 1, which were put in the 
brooder house for about four weeks. 





—1 


At the end of that time they had out. 
grown their quarters so something had 
to be done about it. After much play. 
ning a larger house was moved into * 
lot where chickens never had _ bee) 
raised before. Of the 360 chicks 


hiak 

: e UICKS, 

eleven died, barring accidents. Of 
course, I was very careful to key 
. 


clean, dry litter in the house and to 
keep the drinking vessels clean This 
made extra work since this lot was 
some distance from the house, py 
after all it paid. 

About the first of September | began 
to find pullet eggs in the straw ang 
have gathered plenty of eggs all fay 
and winter, instead of waiting untj 
January for the pullets to begin to lay, 

I also found that the chickens made 
better growth and matured more 
quickly on clean ground and were free 
from parasites and disease. I think 
we all get used to doing things in the 
same way and fail to take advantage 
of new ideas. There should be a drive 
put on for “Clean ground for poultry” 
like the McLean system that is used 
for hogs.—Mrs. J. A. Hoover, Appa- 
noose County, Iowa. 





Cleanliness Counts With 
Chicks 

No one can be successful with chicks 
unless they keep the chicks and their 
equipment elean. Filth makes excel. 
lent breeding places for all kinds of 
trouble, both diseases and parasites, 
There is nothing so fatal to chicks as 
dirty watering devices, feed troughs 
or brooder houses. 

Last spring a friend wanted me to 
look at her chicks as she was losing a 
great many of them. When the brood. 
er house was visited, I tried to be po- 
lite and hopeful but I could not help 
but wonder how the death losses were 
as small as she had stated. The drink- 
ing fountains for both water and but- 
termilk were exceedingly dirty. Even 
tho the chicks were over two weeks 
old, no effort had been made to clean 
the house or equipment. 

The chicks showed signs of having 
bacillary white diarrhea. No doubt 
only a few of the chicks were affected 
at first but the remainder had been 
contaminated thru the droppings of 
the diseased chicks. As a result the 
mortality was much greater than if 
proper sanitation had been provided. 
Part of the diarrhea was undoubtedly 
due to filth around the drinking foun- 
tains. 

The exterior of many brooder houses 
is as important as cleanliness on the 
inside of the houses. If the chicks 
are allowed to run outside on ground 
that has been contaminated with the 
droppings of older birds, the chicks 
are more apt to contract coccidiosis 
and to pick up worm eggs. This call 
be prevented by moving the brooder 
house to ground that has not been 
used by chickens during the previous 
year. Putting ground into some cul 
tivated crop for a year will aid greatly 
in destroying any contamination.—C. 
N. K. 


The Earliest Incubator 
Advertisement 


The earliest. known incubator adver: 
tisement, according to a recent arth 
cle in Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, 
was run in the October, 1847, issue of 
The Cultivator. This machine was 
patented February 20, 1846, by L. G. 
Hoffman. According to the report ™ 
was used successfully by Mr. Hoffmat 
but did not prove practical in other 
hands. The machine was described 4 
follows: 

“The machine is about two and one 
half feet square, and capable of hateh- 
ing from 500 to 600 eggs at a time. It 
is made of tin, and surrounded by ¥® 
ter warmed to a suitable degree % 
temperature, by two heaters, on either 
side, one heater adapted for charcoal, 
for dey use, and the other for night, bY 
a solar lamp, burning less than a pint 
of damaged lard. Connected with the 
oven proper is a brooding chamber, 8° 
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$1,061.40 
net profit 


With 200 Prof. King’s 
mee Value Chicks 










Prof one et ipl Value Chicks pay 

t r customers is found in_the 

ext ipl fc rk w eeber, Io wa pout ryman With 

ert ck of ered White 

ext r ist ited ono Ay - ur reed cockerels 

from het 200 to 300 egg rds, in nine 

mo! d $962.40 worth of eggs and $350 

of market for a total net profit of $1,061.40 

T =. f many record breaking reports of 
big J 

Sen b today for Free Literature describing IOWA 


CHICK HATCHERY eney Tee Flocks. 



















ondensed Price Lis 
A. P. A. “CERTIFIED. MATINGS 100 

White Reeherns, TDS. 6 414 416 View hops 12.00 
NE RF OS POC Te nee Cee 3.00 

©. Reds, Barred and White Rieehe alate 
Buff and W. Orps., W. we, -» R. C. Reds 15.00 
White Minorcas .. .00 
liver Wyandottes 17.00 
ight Brahmas . . 18.00 
lack ae 20.00 
SIE So 5 ace maaiern wih.6 4.0 12.00 
Mammoth Ww. ‘Pekin Oucklings........ 28.00 
Mammoth Bronze Turks . $1.00 each 

DOUBLE CERTIFIED matin Gs 
ns-—250- aie. matings...... 7.00 
eds-—200 ae ie i rey -00 


1 
~ a = Bred. to-Lay Bd. Rocks 17.00 


Superior Bui ingtons 
Special White Rocks and White Wyandottes 17.00 


2 Big Hatcheries 






Combined capacity of 50,000 
chicks weekly, same sterling 
quality. Address all mail com- 


munications to 


IOWA CHICK 
HATCHERY 
Prof. Irving King, Prop. 
Box W2., lowa City, ia. 


Hoover Hiway Branch, 
ranch, lowa 












$5,000 from 1000 Leghorn 1 Land Chix 


That’s what Mrs. Sutton, Garnavillo, Iowa, made 
last year with 
Lax Prosperity Leghorns. Pure Tancred Strain. 
World's Greatest Layers. 
Trap-nested pedigreed stock insures bigger profits. 


Contest winr 


Commercial layers. Our hen No. 
5 consecutive days in Illinois contest. 

J nt to mahe more money fri yn your poultry 
order Leghorn Land chix. Send for free catalog 
Special early order discount. 


LEGHORN LAND, R. 1, HOPKINTON, IOWA 
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W. Rocks, B, Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
w horns. 
The, tra profit with Health-Hatched Chicks. 
ey esult of my ten years selective culling 
and hn used on our best fl You will 
be g » it these early matte profitable 
stra me tell you why ou folks insist 
ad sr on having Health “Hate hed Chicks, 
@ for liar 
A. H. WARD, Proprietor 
WAPSIE VALLEY HATCHERY 
lowa 


Bor Independence, 











Standard Accredited Chicks 

Blood Tested—Guaranteed 

—Main Plant— 
WORTHINGTON, 








MINN. 





, Buff Orpington Chicks 


One of the largest producers of qual- 
ity Buff Orp in the 
famons for 
production. All free range stock and 
selected flocks. 10 other leading varie- 
ties. Reasonable prices sent on request. 
HOSTLER POULTRY FARM 
Phone 499 Tipton, towa 
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FOY'S BIG BOOK, in Colors 










mplet e guide to succeasfu 
try and — Raising. _Low 
! a Breeding Stock 


t Ak Write Today! ‘FREE! 
ANK FOY, Box 82, Clinton, lowa > 


















CHICKS that 


Challenge the World 


From Blood Tested 


Stock! 








and Guaranteed to 


Write for Illustrated Catalog which 





exp lain s the 


antee, tells how to raise our Chicks and explains our High Standard of 
Quality. 
: cate te te 
Liberal Discounts vtitity weeks orre- Must live @ 
on Large Orders by yd —o = ee 
100 price 
White and Brown Leghorns............ $10.00 $12.00 $15.00 
Buff Leghorns and Anconas............ 10.00 12.00 15.00 
S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks........ i - 14.00 17.00 
White and S. L. Wyandottes............ 13.00 15.00 18.00 
R. C. Reds, White and Buff Rocks...... 13.00 15.00 18.00 
White and Buff Orpingtons.............. 13.00 15.00 18.00 
White and Buff Minorcas................ 13.00 15.00 18.00 
A a a rr oe — 17.00 20.00 
eee Wena GHURTNO eo. oo cece ce cogs eccs 30.00 40.00 45.00 
Assorted Heavy 11.00 
Ducklings and Pisudee: 
White Pekin and Rouen Ducklings....... 20.00 25.00 30.00 
ON SOUND 05.5 cele s note ceeves 15.00 20.00 pate 
Bronze Turkey Poults...... Wresviveecwus 60.00 75.00 100.00 
Order from this ad. deposit of $2 per hundred is required to insure 
shipment. We can ship immediately. If possible give second choice. We 
now have a capacity of 300,000 eggs and can fill your orders promptly. The 


repeat orders from our old customers have been largely responsible for our 
Ninety per cent of our early orders were from old customers who 


growth. 
ordered early to insure delivery when wanted. 
Boost IOWA CHICKS and IOWA BUTTER. 


MASON CITY HATCHERY 


MASON CITY, IO 


BOX 10 





Live 


Terms of our Guar- 


None Better. 


WA 










IOWA. 
Accredited 











Invest your baby chick money where you 


will get the biggest returns. 
Palmer’s Chicks have met 


For eight years, 
the acid test of 


ordinary farm conditions by MAKING 

MORE MONEY—A STEADY YEAR- 
AROUND INCOME. 

LOOK! pnd N. K. Pedersen, of 

Coulter, Iowa, 

writes: “My 1,000 

chic ks last year were just 

fine — "t be any bet- 

ter.” will feel the 

same way. and have won- 


derful success because Pal- 


N mer Chicks have the money- 


making qualities bred into them. 


Select your — breed and order today. 

tee. Per ane Per 500 
Cc. White neatiate. ‘$11 $21.50 $52.50 
C. Buff Leghorns. . 11.09 3180 2.50 
Anconas 





Hear Assorted ’ 
Send your onter tod: 100% 
guarantee a We ook your order 
MONEY DOWN an rd ship C.O D. Or 

count for full cash with order. 


live arrival 
with NO 
5% dis 


Palmer Hatchery 


Iowa City Iowa 























Make Go 


‘CAPPER Chix 


od Flocks 


EVEN BETTER 





Do it 
highest standards of h 
Flocks 


ten years. 





nesting. Only eggs weighing 23 ounces or more per dozen are set. 
will rapidly mature into big producers 


ORDER NOW! 


Prompt shipments. Prepaid. 100% 


CAPPER HATCHERIES 





this year. Build up your flocks to 


production with Capper’s Chicks, 
have all 
culled and mated by our own poultry expert 
using our own famous method. We are also 
introducing new cockerels of famous parentage into our flocks and doing our own trap- 


profitable winter layers. 
AMAZING LOW PRICES! 


100 0 1000 
White, Brown Leghorns, Heavy Mixed............. $11.00 $63.76 $105.00 
EO aT Eee ee 11.60 .26 110.00 
8. ©. Reds, Barred, White Rocks, Black Minorcas.......... 13.00 -76 126.00 
CE 6 is aking Coe ke hb a be kat Oe 60.0 ee 8 08% 14.00 68.75 135.00 
White yandottes, White Minorcas....... 15.00 3.76 145.00 

Light assorted, $9 hundred straight. White Pekin ducklings, 26c each. 
Terms: Cash. Or if you prefer, we will ship C. O. D. 


Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


ELGIN, IOWA 


ealth, vitality, and egg- 
leaders for 


been personally 


Insures big chicks that 

















There is no need to pay higher prices for your chicks when you can buy 
from us at wholesale prices. Study the prices and you will find they are 
money-saving values. The prices are in effect for March only. Delivery when 
desired or money refunded. 
10 500 1000 
eee: rein, Gee Te os. coc cccecébeccectases $ 9.50 $47.00 $ 93.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, Anconas........ -..+ 11.00 54.00 107.00 
Buff, White Rocks, W. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. 11.75 57.50 113.00 
Re CHEN Secs c ch veduh se GbSSuconsedabecsaus 9.00 44.00 &8.00 Guarantesd 
Terms 25°% with order or $1.00 per 100 on C.0.Ds. quality 
100% alive delivery guaranteed. All flocks culled and inspected. chicks from 
ege- 
WEST LIBERTY CHICKERIES — 
stoe 
WEST LIBERTY IOWA 


10 Chicks FREE on 100 or More Chicks Order 








W. H. Otto, Mor. Dept. B-31 


The Prices in Effect for March Only 


Remarkable short time offer! Genuine ‘““Money-Maker’’ ks. Best we have ever 
sold in 15 years hatching. Big, vigorous fellows. From selected, pure-bred, 
farm-range, heavy laying stock Exe and chicks BWD treated. 17 popular 
breeds. Reds, Leghorns, Wyandottes. Rocks, Anconas, Brahmas, Orpinzgtons, 
etc. Shipped postpaid. 100 % live delivery aranteed. $10 per 100 i CATALOG 
up. Expert custom hatching, 3« per egz. G free, cataly. WRITE and low 

FRANKLIN HA TCHERY 


Council! Biuffs, lowa 

















ed Within 2 Weeks! 


















for less money 
and have many 
Minorcas 


BOX 


POULTRY 


BOOK 


NICHOL 
y FREE 2, t= 


Bred 
of HIGH_ PRODUCTION 
RDS OF WORLD'S FA- 
MOUS HEAVY-LAYING 
SSSERY, Our yy care- 


aa .7Y p— 4, ‘an 
‘any customers report pullets 
laying in four months, 
ing up to 280 eggs, Pi 


ite wri LA 
ad PRICES op Cc ate. 
ee. Full of cts. 











Jat Low Costs "2,22 


flocks closely culled for years by licensed 









poultry specialist, Bred for type and Ry 
egg production. Postpaid 100 
White Leghorns ......... ---$11.00 
Bi iff Leghorns and Heavy Mixed. . 12.00 
S. ©. Reds, White and Barred Ro cks 13.00 
Buff Orpingtons and Wh. Wyand ottes 14.00 
Réght Brahmas ...cccccccecccces 16.00 
White sinors AS sees eeeeeeeeees 15.00 
Lig mG MEO dc ccedaantuceone 10.00 50 
site Peki in ‘Du cklings ee Pe 28.00 187.50 
ce more if er less than 100. 50 cents less 
per 100 if calle for at hatchery. $1.00 per 100 
books your order, balance 10 days before delivery, 
ra o.D. 100 >’ alive delivery guaranteed, 


Se Seheckel s Hatchery, Springbrook, lowa 





Order Buff Chicks 


From a Hatchery That Specializes in High Class 


Buff Chicks That Are Pure in Color and 
True to Breed. 

aqpi ate our quality of 

e have shipped into 

satisfied customers. W 

Buff Leghorns, Buff Rocks, 

Buff Orpingtons. etter 


HATCHERY 
ORANGE CITY, 


Buff chicks 
many states 
e sell Buff 
Buff Wyan- 
omler early. 


You cannot 


lottes and 


Satisfaction guaranteec 


VAN DE WAA 


365 IOWA 








c 
2803 ist Ave. 


cstaicg free. A. A EMER 


CHICKS C.0O.D. 


Have pleased customers for 13 years. 


14-100; 
100; 


Rocks and Reds, $60. 90 500. 
VWiyan. and Orp 
Orders filled promptly mor 
EDAR RAPIDS HATCHERY 

Phone 1688 Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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@ breeds fine 
be temheys, So 
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His 8 Months Old Pullets Pay $4°°Each 


70°) Production Record in De- : 
cember by Stromberg Chicks = ’ 
for two consecutive years. 
Chicks hatched the last of 
April have paid an average 
of $1.00 each by Christmas for 
L. Carlon, of Iowa. Mr. 
Carlon has a flock of 225 
Stromberg R. I. Whites and 
says they are as fine in show quality as in egg production. He is just one of 
hundreds who write us about their success with Stromberg Chicks. 


TROMBERG 


WINTER LAYERS 


22 VARIETIES top the world for quality, Now you ms 
































NEw a a flock that pays profits in a few months and keeps « 
» {luable paying all winter. Order direct sending $1.00 per 100 dé poait. 
Lo Chicks Cc. O. 
Gi REE ng STANDARD QUALITY CHICKS—100% Live Delivery Cueraa teed. 
vives histor. 5 
breeds, illustratoe pcnctheh tae Mette). oe wks whee dep vu Suwanee $ 8.50 $42.50 
erfection 4 tap | Heavy Assorted (All Pure-bred) .........-.seee00% ... 41.00 60.00 
St romberg Guel Ss. C. White Leghorns, S. C. I n ies shorns. . 12.00 57.50 
ItY, gives pedi S. C. Buff Leghorns, 8S. C. An as, R. C. Brown ‘Leghorns 13.00 62.50 
erees of R.O.P S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, W. Rocks, Black Minorcas 
Stock with trap Buff Rocks, W. Wyans., Buff Orpingtons, R. Cc Reds... 15.00 72.60 
nest records up S. L. Wyans., R. C. R. 1. Whites, W Orps., W. Minorcas 16.00 77.50 
to 321 eggs per We Buff Minorcas, Blue Andalusians............. ete 18.00 87.50 
year. In ¢ lors. J Light Brahmas, White Langshans, Jersey Black Gianis.. 20.00 97.50 
DUCKLINGS 25 100 
today. Assorted Ducklings .......0.eccccccecvesvessssees $6.00 $22.00 
Rouen Ducklings .... 00. secs cccsscesveccessereces 50 24. 
Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings... ...++..00.. 7.00 26.00 
SUPER QUALITY CHICKS, $3 to $4 per 100 higher than above prices 


STROMBERG POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY Dept. 7 FORT DODGE, IOWA 


ING’S CHICKS 


250-300 Egg Trapnested Blood Lines 








#LLINOIS STANDARD ACCREDITED—We specialize in best TRAP-NESTED 
STANDARD BRED strains. Matings blood-tested for 7 consecutive years, Mrs. 
Niemeyer used Ling’s Chicks to win $5,000 prize, petional Chick Essay Contest. 
fur chicks won and champion sweepstakes for HIGHEST QUALITY in entire 
American Chick Show, 192 “9 %,.. “wf % live delive 7: cae —— ai ditic age 7-day 
gurantee or replace any chi atte that does not live. Yelivery day, ¥ 
ek Coles catalog BEY ‘POSTPAID PRICES | 60 100 
S$. C. White and Brown eg ape Sten see see 09-z¢ bet x +4 se. 80 . , 
Ss. C. R. 1. Reds, Anconas, Barre Perr re J 3 
. Buff Orpingtons, R. C. R. t. Reds...... 8.00 15.00 72.50 For Greater Profits 
ag Mend ; — _ h<.6:c +e eb 6 wi, PS pies &: 4 hy +4 Lh +4 Hatohery Chicks 
3* dottes, Black Minorcas, rpingtons J A ° 
en Coreen anes enone, Sh Sonne 9:00 17:00 82:50 LING’S 
HOD TUUMOPORE 2. ccc cc ceeeeccrcesccseseescensee A ° ¢ 
tion nat Se eee hd 656660 600s S00 tS FS OEREES +4 38-38 So:00 POULTRY 
dersey Biack Giants .. 1... cece ee ere veneer ecvenes . e! A 
Assorted Light and Heavy... .. ccc ccrcsesevccceses 50 11.00 652.50 FARMS 
PS eee eee ee 6.00 12.00 65.0 Box 585 
Reference: First National Bank of Oneida, ONEIDA, ILL. 


















WT NOW'S SERIE <L LINE" CHIX 


at Our Can't- at JUBILEE PRICES 


Delivery any date you want ant T ‘Be 3e- Be cat It ae ee - — Mis. 
sis Pt eclebeates by offeri ‘ou best quality, best price, hicks are guare 
d mere as agr in our C atalog. best ve finest ast eeelien on makes this arantee 
got ur chicks are rich in the blood of the foremost egg laying contes winning 
v® ¢ strains — records to 331 eggs —. Side by side tests by our customers — our chicks 
_ profitable — customers’ _evne results in our CATALOG. Write now ¢ 
of our FREE JUBILEE CATAL order direct trom this ad. We ship C. 
or ‘ books order. 100% live delivery of strong, healthy chicks guaranteed, 
LOOK AT OUR JUBILEE PRICES 50 100 
a Leghorns, Br. Leghorns ..000000.....ccccccesensesene cima 







































“Royal and All —=— Matinws slightly higher. 
Reference: Clinton National Bank, Clinton, Mo. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM 80x 505 CLINTON, MO. 











Playing the Shell 
Game With Steers 











knew cattle. Nobody could trim 
him ona deal, he said. Yet when 
he got home, and unloaded the 
steers he had bought, he rubbed 
his eyes. 


Stung 


Feeders that go 

out to pick up bar- 

| gains in cattle some- 

times get lots of ex- 

perience, a sick feel- 

ing in the stomach 

and some “dogs” to 

feed. Read how slick- 

ers put it over on the 
buyer. 


ea Old John Smith thought he 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“T never bought any critters 
like that,” he declared. 


Yet he had to keep them and 
pay for them. How he was taken 
in, and how hundreds of other 

| farmers are being taken in by 
gangs operating in the corn belt 
is told in an early issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. Read: 





“Those Steers Were Dogs” 


By the Service Bureau Editor 
























same heat which 
temperature to 


constructed that the 
imparts the necessary 


the oven above, is reflected in the 
chamber below, throwing a_ gentle 
warmth on ‘the mother’ (a dressed 
sheep skin, with the wool on, fitted to 


a frame, and capable of being raised 
or depressed to the size of the chick- 
en), which is intended to take the 
place of the natural parent.” 


Fight Mites and Lice Early 


It seems early to talk about lice and 
mites. In-fact, most of us have it 
rather thoroly established in our think- 
ing that these are hot weather pests— 
something like flies. But we really 
have them with us all the year, tho 
they multiply more rapidly during the 
summer season. 

If we wait till they become numer- 
ous enough to be noticeable each time 
we visit the hen house or handle a 
fowl, we greatly increase the labor of 
keeping them under control as well as 
allowing them to reduce the weight, 
vitality and production of the laying 
flock. Of course, if we let them at- 
tack the baby chicks for a short time 
it. is just too bad for the chicks and 
our hopes for profit. 

Early spring is the best time to se- 
riously attack the mite menace. Mites 
are primarily a hot weather problem, 
tho some are present at practically all 
times in warm poultry houses. Mites 
are blood sucking insects that live in 
cracks, crevices, manure, nests, litter 
and other available hiding places 
about the laying houses and brooders. 
The mite, which is by far the most 
common, does not live continuously on 
the body of the hens or chicks, but 
rather makes one or two visits daily 
to the body of the hen or chicks for 
the purpose of getting a meal of blood. 
When they become numerous enough 
they kill and stunt baby chicks and 
young stuff and even kill mature fowls 
thru robbing their bodies of so much 
blood and the food the blood carries 
that death results. Hens that. are 
used for hatching eggs, that leave the 
nests before the end of the incubation 
period, nearly always do it because 
mites have made staying longer dan- 
gerous to life itself. 

An early campaign against mites, if 
thoro, will keep most of them in con- 
trol thru all or most of the summer. 
Thoro control in regard to young chick 
quarters means a real cleaning of the 
brooder house or coops (if reared with 
hens) before the chicks are put in. 
Scraping them out with a hoe isn’t 
enough. They should be _thoroly 
cleaned with boiling lye water. Then 
treatment. with a creosote or coal tar 
product spray should be used. Both 
scrubbing and treatment will need re- 
peating during the summer in addition 


to frequent, regular removal of the 
manure and litter. 
Cleaning and spraying the laying 


house is neither a simple or easy job, 
but will return a high rate of pay in 
increased egg production and increased 
weight and lower death among 
the hens during the summer and fall. 
The house should be cleaned of all lit- 
ter and manure. The manure removal 
should be thoro. Removing it from 
dropping boards and most of it from 
the floor isn’t enough. Roosts, sills, 
corners, nests and the floor should be 
thoroly cleaned. Scrubbing pays, but 
if time will not permit both scrubbing 
and spraying, do the spraying. Every 
part of the house, nests and roosts 
should be sprayed with a good mite 


loss 


killer. Sprays of commercial crude oil, 
coal tar sprays such as carbolineum 
and creosote oil, do an effective job 


that should last all summer. 

Poultry lice are more an all-the-year- 
around pest, tho they, too, thrive best 
in warm weather. Unlike the mite, 
lice make their home on the chicks or 
mature fowl, and treatment to reach 
them while on the bird is necessary. 
Out of this has developed the mid- 
summer treatment of dipping in a so- 
dium fluoride solution which is highly 
effective in ridding mature fowls of 
the lice and their eggs, which are de- 


posited on the base of the feathers 
But the dipping method is only Satis. 
factory in very warm weather. Dyg. 
ing with sodium fluoride powder ; 


ls 


also effective, but the hen should pe 
thoroly treated, a small amount being 
worked in feathers beneath vent. wy 
der wings, on breast and in neck. Caps 
should be used in dusting as this cop. 
pound is irritating to human Nose, 


throat and eyes. It should also be re. 
membered that this product which j 
similar to common salt in appearanea 
is a deadly poison when taken inter. 
nally and should be handled as sy¢eh 


Recently the nicotine sulphate 9, 
“Black-leaf 40” treatment, has come 
into use. It has been found thar this 


compound when painted on the roosts 
just shortly before the fowls oceupy 
them for the night, gives off fumes 
that kill the lice without injuring the 
fowls. This is an extremely easy way 
to rid the mature flock of lice. Treat. 
ment must be repeated twice to get 
those in the egg stage at first treat. 
ment. 

The earlier method of treatment 
was the use of blue ointment mixeg 
with lard or vaseline. This is stil 
probably the most satisfactory method 
of treating young chicks that have be. 
come’ infested. A small amount on 
head and beneath the vent will usually 
end the pest. For the smallest of 
chicks vaseline alone is safe and quite 
effective. 


Cleaning Up for Chicks 

One of the greatest essentials in 
handling young chicks is careful san- 
itation. Brooder houses often look 
clean, the same as the houses of a 
good many people. However, 
housewives find that. a spring honse 
cleaning is necessary and the same 
thing applies to the brooder houses 
and their surroundings before young 
chicks are placed in them. 

The first step in cleaning is to re- 
move all dirt and manure that has ae- 
cumulated. A shovel, hoe and broom 
are useful for this purpose. All the 
corners should be scraped so tiiat all 
particles of dirt. may be removed. 

The second step is to scrub the 
house and equipment witha strong so- 
lution of lye water. It has been 
proved that hot lye water will kill as 
many bacteria and worm eggs as most 
types of disinfectant. In addition, this 
process takes out any dirt or filth that 
remains so that a good disinfectant 
will finish the job. One pound of lye 
to forty gallons of water is the 
strength that is usually recommended. 

The use of a good disinfectant is 
the third step in the house cleaning. 
Care should be taken to use such dis 
infectants in the full strength recom: 
mended in order that they will be ef 
fective in destroying any bacteria that 
remain. 

When the house is cleaned and dis- 
infected, there is still another steP 
that should have consideration. This 
is to move the house to clean quarters 
where the chicks will not be on con 
taminated ground when they are al 
lowed out of the house. Some people 
leave the brooder house close to the 
farm buildings when the chicks are 
small but move it before the chicks are 
allowed out of doors. This method a 
often satisfactory as it saves steps 2 
tending to the chicks while they are 
small. The danger is that the house 
will not be moved beforc the chicks 
are allowed out of doors. 


most 
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A. P. A. Certified 
Only one dollar down books your order. 
Balance C. red tape. No money 
tied up. Immediate shipments, 


Tinset EGG-BRED Stock 
: report unusual success because all 


Mil's ¢ ks are from pure-bred_ flocks, carefully 
a pee ally mated to yield lame egg vro 





f health and vitality ad 
with T GG_BRED Chicks. Raise “2 
\ Albert Carper, Emerson, Nebraska, 
I says R. M., Menlo, Iow 
New Large Macchery 


\ e and completely modern hatchery, one 
the f n the state. All new, Fully Automatic 
Incubators, Personal service that will 


Low Prices 
Write now for complete information and low 
{ uch azing quality. Do it today while 










ut it. No obligations. 


‘TILL’S HATCHERY 


Box W Bellevue, lowa 











Breecer imperter of world’s record blood line 
at a ized in breeding this strain of heavy-layers. 
All mngidly culled and mated for vigor, size, type of 
bird, ¢ ying ability. Customers report unusual 
success Qual ity chicks priced neasomaia. 

MRS. MARY GINN INDIANOLA, 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


$23 a day in Ja 
sure poultry profi 
be had 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons and Anconas. 
SEND FOR THIS 
5-color, 36-page catalog free. 
Get yours today. 








IOWA 





aw Ov Ov Ov Ov Ov OV QV OV Ove OH OW OV ®@ 





From well mated pens. Cosh and Bradley strains, 
$1.00 per 15 or $5 per 100. 
REECE NEW PROVIDENCE, IOWA 








For more eggs and greater profits buy Reiling chicks from Certified 








N (34 Matings. Hogan tested for laying. Eee strains to 260-300 eggs per bird. | 
x : Certified for health, vitality and standard requirer ts. Our Grade A | 
Pa 5 Matings now sold at these low prices: 

a, : y 100) 500 1000 

X Le S. C. White Leghorns (Barron Strain)....$10.00 $50.00 $100.00 
mf SB Co Brow Legere... ....<<cacc-.+.-......... 10.00 50.00 100.00 
 . Buff Leghorns, Anconas ..................... cies 10.50 51.00 107.00 

Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds .- 11.75 5750 112.50 
Buff or White Rocks, R. C. Reds.............. . 12.50 61.50 120.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons........ 12.50 61.50 120.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes ............................ 13.50 65.50 130.00 
jg SSE RR ee eee 10.00 49.00 97.00 





Imperial Matings—Blood Tested for White Diarrhea. 


puranteed. Send Guaranteed to Live 


order and balance These chicks from Grade AA Matings are guaranteed to live, and any loss 
before the first 15 days is replaced at one-half price. These matings represent | 
the world’s greatest blood lines. Prices on request. Literature free. | 


Reilings Hatcheries, 8x 100 Davenport, Iowa 
EPO BIN STL TALE AMP TT RRR CIEE FH 


_Shi inped “P repaid. 
1H ive arrival 
guaranteed. Send 



















Boost your egg production with chicks from the world's 
greatest egg-laying strains, Every chick from a flock for which 
an official A.P.A. certificate has been issued by F. -H. Shella- 
barger, nationally famous poultry jndge 


















100 
S. C. White or Brown te ghorns... . $12.00 
8. ©. Reds, Barred Rocks........ 14.00 io > 
White ay Buff "Roe ks - 14.00 . Coin. 3 “= 
Buff Orpingtons, W hite Wy: andottes 14.00 65.00 chicks. Order now— 






25 % with order—Live delivery guaranteed—-We pay postage } from advertisement. 


KRAKLOW HATCHERIES 1718 W. LOCUST STREET? 


Louis F. KRAKLOW. DAVENPORT, IOWA 








at these Low PRICES 


No need to tie up your money weeks in advance. Only $1.00 per 100 
deposit books your order. Balance 7 days before shipment. Prompt delivery 
you get chicks when you want them, 100% alive, prepaid. Our stock 
represents the cream of high record laying strains. A flock of heavy laying 
pullets from these chicks from world famous strains, will put you in a 
paying poultry business, The cockerels fatten quickly, and make big, plump 
REE CATALOG. 





broilers ‘te~eat and sell. Order from ad_or write for F c 

Bank reference: Citizens Mutual Bank. PRICES ase 500 1000 

8. 6. W atte and Brown Lechorns + ‘kee co $50.00 $ $7.50 
©. Reds, Barred WROGES. wc ccssecs 42. 00 60.00 115.00 


, = S. C. and R. 
10 500 1000 | W. and Bf. Rocks, Bf. Orps., S.C. W. Minorcas 12.00 60.00 
an $3 $46 $90 Glibert L. Bell, Box B, Ft. Madison, lowa (Main Office) & Donnellson, ta. 















Prompt, Reliable RICES PER 100 CHICK 

We breed BREED “ame Utility Strain! = Bred Quality Strain coer Bred Straie 
eens ter lage laying White, Brown, Buff Leghorns .. 10.00 $13.00 $16.00 | 
Mdunreae see Anconas, Barred Rocks ............... 11.00 14.00 17.00 } 
Acereacar'y: State | Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh, Wyandott 12.00 15.00 18.00 

ive dence: 100% | S:L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. 12.00 15.00 18.00 

ee Fr a Cata- mek menens ei 15.00 18.00 

. t Brahmas 15.00 00 
er 10: Heavy Assorted $18; Assorted el 


18. 21. 
ad or write for catalog. Special prices on large orders. 


MISsoU Ri POULTRY FARMS, Box 32 COLUMBIA, MO. 





ARROW CH 


FOR SUCCESS 


SELLS $23 WORTH OF EGGS A DAY Witt Mapleside ‘Big Barron” White Leghorns: 


This is the experience of Willie Schlipf of Illinois. He had 
Star Mating White Leghorn Pullets. His 
lary with the temperature running 20 degrees below zero. 
ts for 1930 by raising Farrow Chix. 
in White and Brown Leghorns, White and Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, 


Friday evenings 
Farrow Chix Orchestra. 


D. T. FARROW bee a Dept. 40, Peoria, ILL. 











The 

—— Greatest Chick 
<4 Value in lowa. 

1. Evers flock of heavy 

dst 


0d tested 








from each flock continu 
t r livability 

from hens having an 
er oil in their ration 
t exclusively, making 


cks have fewer 


silie T I Va this year 
reular and prices 
5 > ODL ation 
c/o Ames Hatohery Office 
123 Kellogg. Ames, lowa 











place losses in accordar mee with our genuine 
ironclad agreement--we gua! 100% live delivery 
anywhere inthe U.S. Write for full details— most liberal 
and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested 
with records to 300 eggs yearty 
does lay. Pure bred, big type. 
our Easy Purchase Plan hy per 100 books order. Prompt, cour~ 
teous service. Write for eye-opening catalog now. It's FREE. 
CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS,Box 103, Montrose, Mo. 
MAPLESIDE BIG BAXRON 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


$4.33 PER HEN on market eggs in 7 months. 





WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS Six ANTE. 
- We guarantee our chicks te live or will re- 








Bred for -_ r size and larger eggs since 1919 
5 lb. hens 


CHICK PRICES—$15 per. 1.00; $72. 50 per 


1,000 Farrow 
egg sales from these pullets averaged 





Make 600; $140 per 1,000. i 
Farrow blood lines can guaranteed. Hats ing eaes., 38 ‘per 100. “Fr ' 
White catalog. Reference ational Bank. 
Astesioe. LEcHont FARM 
Route 1-E Tremont. tit. 











‘TUNE IN ON WLS » so 


7:30-8:00. Hear the 





Chickens, ducks, geese 

10 BREED and turkeys. Pure bred 

Ma hardy. northern raised and most profitable, 

e kaby Chicks, Fow eae Ezgs for Hatching; 

low prices. America’s great plant. 37th Es 
faluable new 100 page Poultry book FR 


RE. NEUBERT Co., Box 804 Mankato, Minn. 














§ 
Certified Chicks 


NOW HATCHED BY A NEW 
SCIENTIFIC PROCESS 


Insuring Health, Vitality, Stamina, 
Vigor, Livability. 
All Ashton’s Chicks are now produced by a new, scien- 
tific method that assures a new, higher standard of 
health. All A. P. A. Certified in Grades A or B-—-from 
Master Flocks of proven quality and exceptionally high 
egg-record. Order direct from this advertisement. 





SPECIAL PRICES UNTIL MARCH 20TH— 
Ashton'’s Certified Grade “B” Day Old Chicks 

100 200 100 
S. C. Leghorns, White or Brown. .$10.75 $21.00 $41.50 


SB. C. AMGUMMB. ..cccccccecs eccees 10.75 21.00 41.50 
S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks.......... 12.85 25.25 50.00 
White Rocks, Buff Rocks......... 13.50 26.50 52.50 
Buff Orpingtons ...... eoecccccce 13.50 26.50 52.50 
White Wyandottes .............. 13.50 26.50 52.50 
Minorcas, White or Buff.......... 13.50 26.50 52.50 


Get prices on Ashton’s “Select B’ and “A” Grades. 














100°, live arrival of strong, healthy chicks guaranteed 
$2 per 100 books your order. Balance before shipping date 
and we will ship prepaid. Otherwise C.O.D. 25¢ per 100 
discount for full cash with order. FREE catalog tells 
about the Sunnyside Master Flocks in detail. 


Sunnyside Hatchery 


Dept. 103 WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


Norma and Janet Ashton, 
West Liberty, Iowa 
Tell me about the nice bab 


chicks you have for me. 


Name 


Address 





Meceeeeeeseesesese 





Pacceccccoccccccecs 














BABY CHICKS 


falue proved by 36 years of intensive selection and Beesding ~ high pro- 
duction and breed standards. Every ehick in the 18 Standard Breeds is 

ential prize winner and p . Clardy chicks must paybreed 
— counts experience proves it. 


“Clardy Showed Me the Way to Win” 
‘I never had chickens that vad po well as those I got from 
you. I cannot praise them highly enough, This ia first 
year | ever made money on ie ens, 
8, Jeese Schrock, New Paris, Indiana ‘ 
Y Clardy puts euntoats of poultry raisers on the high- 
road to success every year with his ichs,, Clards pro-< 
ductive vag my ity Fame. Chicks. C 7 at y not 
only knows how to make money in poultry, but he'gives all “secrets” 
his customers in his Poultry Book, sent FREE on sy Write for it ym 


CLARDY’S HATCHERY (“i55") Box 36, Ethel, 


























STERLING 
neere Quality Chicks 

















$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


You can do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED strain. “The World's Greatest Layers.” 
Low prices These are not “HATCHBRY chicks.’’ +3 By cent dis ant on early orders. talog and 
Poultry Guide free. Leghorn breeders 23 years. ;LAND FARM, Box W, MT. VERNON, IOWA 
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Are 
Your 


Loved 


Ones 
Protected? 


You Owe It 
to Them! 


Our New Perfect 
Protection Will 
Solve This Problem! 








Assume You Own 


$10,000.00 
We Pay You 


— if totally and perma- 
nently disabled by ill- 
ness or accident before 
age sixty — $100.00 
monthly as long as you 
live. 


We relieve you of future 
premium payments and 
at death we pay YOUR 
FAMILY $10,000.00. 


We Pay Your 
Family 


—in case of accidental 
death we pay your fam- 
ily $20,000.00. 


In case of death from 
any cause we pay your 
family $10,000.00. 


We Pay You 


—if living at age 70, 
$7,470.00. 


Royal Union 


Life Insurance Company 
A. C, TUCKER, President 
Des Moines, lowa 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Royal Union Life Insurance Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Without obligation send informa- 


tion about your “70” Policy. 


Address 


I am interested in insurance to 
cover the following needs: 


——Education for children 
-Old Age Pension 

———Pay Off Mortgage 

~———Income for Family 


DE MORO OF. DITCTE 8B. ioc ces cvcncevesce 























The Diamond Trail 


Continued from page 20) 


way you do. What about the billfold, 
Mr. Sherlock Solomon?’ 

“Don't you remember the Green Moun- 
tain Club membership card? Fox Face 
knew the minute he clapped his eyes on 
it that Yarter had wormed himself into 


the club somehow, so he could take the 
diamonds down the trail, maybe stopping 
for days or weeks at some club house 
without being questioned.” 

‘By heck!" Roger burst out. 

Bill gave him a patronizing look. ‘‘Prob- 
ably Fox Face was one of his gang, and 
had decided to double cross him. So when 
he heard he had started from Canada, 
he beat it up here and waited for him, 
He picked out this place because it is 
wild and easy to get at. See?” 

I did see, and once more I took off my 
hat to that red head. 

“That's just what happened,” he went 
on, “Yarter came along with the dia- 
monds and Fox Face stuck him up. No 
wonder Yarter didn’t want him arrested.” 

“It is reasonable,’’ Roger said. 

“But gosh all fish-hooks, Bill,” I said, 
“why didn’t you get onto it quicker?” 

Roger groaned, 

Bill began looking ‘round for an alibi 
or an albino or whatever it is you cook 
up to get yourself out of a scrape. ‘‘Well,”’ 
he said, ‘suppose I'd told you the instant 
we saw the bag that it was full of smug- 
gled diamonds. We couldn’t have got it 
then for we didn’t have any guns until 
the scrap was over, and then the bag 
was gone.” 

“It can’t be gone!" Roger jumped up 
and bit a ehunk out of the air. “It must 
be in the clearing by Battell Lodge.”’ 


A ND that brought us back to the snake 
A that swallowed his tail. But I could 
not help asking, as we had all done seven 
thousand times before, “How can it be? 
Why didn’t Yarter and Fox Face find it?” 

“But how can it be anywhere else?”’ 
Roger threw up his hands, 

Bill looked mighty solemn. ‘See here, 
fellers,”’ he said, “I think just as much 
of Jimmy as you do ng 

“Shucks!"’ Roger broke in. 
sense in that kind of talk, 
wouldn't steal a pin.” 

“Didn't say he would.” Bill began to 
pucker his eyebrows, “‘But he is the weak 
link in the chain,” 7 

“What chain?’ Roger said. 

“Chain of evidence. Didn't 
read detective stories?” 

“Sure. But there’s a whale of a dif- 
ference between reading them and living 
them.” 

“They work out the same, Look here,” 
Bill's detective kettle was beginning to 
boil, “there were only six people in that 
clearing when the diamonds disappeared. 
We're dead certain that five of those peo- 
ple haven't found them. Five from six 
is one. That one is Jimmy.” 

“But I tell you, Bill, he wouldn't steal.” 

“And I tell you I didn’t say he would. 
But he's off his head, and maybe he 
picked up the bag without thinking what 
he was doing.” 

“I had thought of that,” Roger said 
slowly. “But if he did that and then 
found what he had done, I think he would 
have told us.” 

“He might be too scared," Bill said, 

“The chances are," I put in, “he would 
not know they were real diamonds if he 
saw them. He may have thrown them 
away.” 

“Good Lord!’ Rogér groaned. 
of that!” 

“Tell you what, Roger,"’ Bill said. ‘““Jim- 
my thinks more of you than of the rest 
of us, He's always been sort of stuck on 
you. You talk to him, sort of pump him, 
and see what he says. If we don't clear 
this up pretty soon ourselves, we ought to 
turn it over to the police. If they get 
after Jimmy, it will be harder for him.” 

“That's right.”” Roger began walking 
around. ‘“I—I'll feel cheap trying to spy 
on poor old Jimmy, but for his own sake 
I'll do it.” 

Roger and I called it a day as far as de- 
tecting went, and loafed around in the 
cool of the evening, enjoying ourselves. 
But not Bill. He went into a trance and 
Stayed for two hours, his eyebrows puck- 





“There's no 
You know he 


you ever 


“Think 


ered and his hands in his pockets. We 
spoke to him now and again and got the 
same kind of an answer we would from 


an oyster with the lockjaw. Finally, as 
I was going to bed, he spoke so sudden 
that I jumped, 

“Speck,” he said, “I'm going up to the 
old lodge early in the morning. Want to 
come along?” 

I knew he had set some kind of a hen, 
but I couldn't imagine what he expected 
to hatch, so I said I would go, 

“What's on your mind?’ Roger asked 
him. 

He shrugged as he 
French detectives do, 
How can I tell?” 
tent. 

“Don't mind him," I said to Roger. ‘‘He 
wants me to help him because we've han- 
died a good many criminal cases before 
now, and we work well together.” 

“That's all right,”” Roger laughed. “But 
for the life of me I can’t see what good 


had read that 
“Perhaps nothing, 
And he went into the 


it will do to paw around that lodge 
again.” 
But Bill thought differently. ‘I didn’t 


ask you to come along because you know 
anything special,’ he said, when we had 
reached the clearing next morning. “ 


wanted somebody to talk to. I can work 
out a case better if I talk it over step 
by step.” 


“Sure,” I told him. “If I knew much, I 
wouldn’t be tagging you around.” 

“We'll get down to business.” 

“Shoot.” 

“The bag 
stump and_ the 
didn’t it?’’ 

“Must have. 
and when he got to—here—it 

‘Maybe not.” 

“You know it was.” 

“I don’t, and you don’t.” 


disappeared between this 
corner of the lot, 


Fox Face had it—here— 
was gone,” 





“But gs 

“Dry up! This was where Yarter 
tackled him?” 

ws Sa 

“He didn’t have a chance to hide the 
diamonds after that?’’ 

“You know he had his hands full fight- 
ing;*’ 

“And after he went down and we 


pulled Yarter off him, he lay still?” 

“Don’t “(you remember that he moved 
one arm a little?”’ 

Bill patted my back. “It is your eye 
for details that makes you such a valu- 
able assistant,’’ he said. He was honest 
about it, too. 

“Come off your perch!’”’ I made a pass 
at his snoot. 

He dodged and went on. “It was then 
that Jimmy bent over him?” 

“Yes. He thought Fox Face was com- 
ing to and needed help.” 

“Lie down there just exactly as 
Face lay, and move your arm the 
he did.” 

I did, as near as I could remember. 

Bill nodded, and I saw he was getting 
excited. “If you were as tall as Fox 
Face,” he said, “your hand would reach 
the lodge. And right where it would 
touch the wall there is a crack between 
the logs.”’ 

I jumped up. “Then maybe 

“Listen. Probably Fox Face is a pick- 
pocket and can move his hands mighty 
quick if he wants to. Wouldn’t it have 
been possible for him to have slipped that 
bag of diamonds into that crack between 
the logs?t”’ 

“Sure it would! 


Fox 
way 





Let’s look inside.” 


tumbledown doorway. The place 
had been well built in its day, but it was 
all shot now. The roof had fallen in, the 
windows were gone, and the floor had 
rotted and disappeared in spots. It was 
sound, however, back of that crack in 
the wall that we were interested in. 

Bill puckered his eyebrows and studied 
the place. “If,’’ he said, *‘Fox Face slipped 
the bag thru the crack, it fell on the floor 
in plain sight. But when he came back 
for it that night, he couldn’t find it. And 
you can see that he or someone else has 
been looking for it. See how the dirt on 
the floor is all stirred up?” 

“But Yarter didn’t find it,” I argued, 
‘Maybe it was some passing hiker.” 

Bill shook his head. “Hikers wouldn't 
stop to poke around in a place like this. 
I tell you, Speck, if anyone found that 
bag, they saw Fox Face slip it between 
the logs.”’ 

I gave him a look and half whispered: 
“You mean Jimmy?” 

“Figure it out yourself.” He stood in 
the door. “Jimmy was nearest Fox Face 


WwW" HIPERED into the lodge thru the 


at the time, and later when we were 
carrying Fox Face to the spring and 
Yarter was searching the clearing, it 
would have been easy for him to slip 


around thru the woods, in thru this door 
and out again without being seen.” 

“Hang it, Bill,”” I said, “I hate to think 
it of him.” 

“So do L 
ain't it?’ 

“Teo.” 

“If we're going to be detectives, we've 
got to think with our heads and not with 
our hearts.” 

Just then something stirred behind us, 
and we spun around to see a hedgehog 
move out of a dark corner, waddle thru 
a fallen window frame, and disappear in 
a hole in the floor, 

“T’d as soon die as be scared to death,” 
I said. 

“Pooh!”’ Bill laughed, tho he had jumped 
as much as I had, “This old shack’s 
alive with 'em.” 

“IT don’t like this place,’’ I told him, as 
we went outside. ‘Maybe it’s haunted, 
as Jimmy says it is.” 

“Haunted by hedgehogs?” 

“Jimmy says they’re wood spirits,” 

“You nut!” 

“Well,” I said, “‘there’s something queer 
about the place.” And he _ couldn't 
deny it. 


But evidence is evidence, 


(Continued next week) 





Heart disease, in 75 per cent of cases, 
develops in children before they are ten 
years of age. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 


Steel Eclipse 
Windmill 
WEEN you buy a windmill, you 

want one that will keep your 
water tanks full all the time. That’s 
just the kind of service you can be 
sure of getting from a Fairbanks- 
Morse Steel Eclipse. These modern 
windmills start in the lightest wind. 
They keep working as long as there 
is any wind stirring. 

Important, too, Steel Eclipse 
Windmills continue to do a good job 
for a lifetime. Absolute depend- 
ability is built into them by an 
organization with over 75 years of 
windmill manufacturing experience. 
Volume production keeps prices 
low. Sizes 8 ft. and larger. 

Let your local Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer show you the all-metal Steel 
Eclipse. Send for free literature, 
Ask, also, for literature on any of 
the following F-M products. 

Other Fairbanks-Morse products 
are “Z’’ Engines, Home Water 
Plants, Home Light and Power 
Plants, Feed Grinders, Fairbanks 
Scales, Washing Machines, Electric 
Motors, General Service Pumping 


Equipment, Pump Jacks, Power 
Heads, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers—Chicago, U.S. A. 


Branches _and Service Stations Covering 
Every State in the Union 








Cultivate With 
KOVAR 





Thousands of these machines are in 
service wherever thorough culti- 
vation and quack grass eradication 
is required. For 16 years these 
KOVAR DIGGERS have been do- 
ing a very good job of cultivation 
and quack grass eradication. 


FLEXIBLE FRAME 

made possible with patented 
KOVAR features and specially de- 
signed teeth which find and keep the 
proper depth at all times—enable a 
soil and seed bed preparation that 
cannot be equalled. 

The KOVAR DIGGER can be had 
in skid or wheel type in any number 
of sections to fit any work or power. 


KOVARIZE instead of HAR- 
ROWING and DISCING 
You can’t afford to farm without a 
KOVAR DIGGER. The proven 
machines are guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Get one for your 
spring cultivating and summer 

fallowing. 





JOS. J. KOVAR CO., OWATONNA, MINN. 











TULLE REEL LL Ce 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


what they need in the 
find classified section 
Turn To It! 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, March 15, 1930 


(57) 581 




















& COUNTRY AIR 


Country Air is concerned, the 
ission maintains a discreet si- 
. r from Mr. Bill, of WLS, 
~ that a visiting engineer from the 
Commission read the letters and 
received, and that WLS engi- 
visited the commission with 
Mr. Reinemund, of KFNF, 
he believes the commission 

















statey id a “place in the sun” for KFNF 
too much disturbance of other 

He aptly states the situation 
- cavs: “The problem of crowding 

R <s into ninety wave bands is 
ere t no one has solved it.’’ He 





y that the excessive duplication of 
eee might be lessened to provide 
mer a clear channel for KFNF pro- 
wc Carl Menzer, of WSUI, states that 
. poe n was assigned them against 
wishes, and that they are making 
‘fort to be put back on their old 


’ neth. Mr. Menzer was in Wash- 





ngt d was promised favorable action 
‘non his request, but nothing further 
« done. The commission’s repre- 


tive sent out here to investigate in- 
te ce felt that WSUT should be re- 
ryrned to its former position. 


t's that. Not a lot to report, 
ve have to date. Isn't red tape 
idingest stuff? 





to mention it for fear it may 
away from it, but several 
said that they considered 
Music Shop (WOI, 7:20 to 9:00 a. 
iv) far better from an educational 
int than Walter Damrosch’s Music 
ion Hour Fridays, 10:00 a. m., 
KSD, WOW,. WDAF, KSTP, 
\ KOA, KSL). If all education 
or as painlessly and pleasurably as 
iy administers his, the schoolboy’s 
ing pace’ would be nothing more 
Shakespearean tradition. 

















loften wonder how many middle-west- 
ool ehildren dress and get ready 
school to musie from WOI, and absorb 
of Wagnerian opera and Stephen 
Foster biography with their oatmeal and 
1a. T sometimes feel that all thru life 
largo movement from Dvorak’s ‘“‘New 
World Symphony,” “The Bells of St. 
Mary's,” Verdi's ‘“*Triumphal March” from 
. Liszt's “Hungarian Rhapso- 
“The “Road to Mandalay,” and 
y others—Wagnerian and Fosterian— 
be inextricably blended for my boys 
ng underwear and broken shoe- 
nd all to the glorification of the 
and shoestrings. 




















Mrs, Pauline Sampson, of Terril, Iowa, 
ters complaint against the WOI pro- 

s She says they come in during 
morning hours when she can’t 
isten, and their programs are 

she doesn't want to miss a 
She especially finds that the 
op slows up getting her washing 
ne She wishes that WOI might 
yvograms on later in the day. The 
‘t that they come on early, I fancy, 
s one reason why they stand out for 
people. So many stations run to 
nd inane advertising during morning 
Mrs. Sampson also goes on record 
taste for the Elmans and Galli 
of music, She mentions the Victor 
r (Thursday, 9:00 p. m., KSD, WOW, 
, KOA, KSL, WTMJ, KYW) and 
aybestos Twins (Friday, 6:30 p. m., 
A, WOW, KSD, WDAF). 














time ago I received a letter from 
1 Terril woman, Mrs. O'Neil, and 
Scover that she and Mrs. Sampson are 
s who exchange flower seeds clip- 
‘radio notes. If you had list- 
telephone line yesterday, 
-e thought these two wo- 
uking, but they weren't. It 
Air and two of her neigh- 
liscovered that we were both 
& static, and I got enlightening com- 
nthe WLS debate on Installment 
, Which I had missed. I* like to 
that books (Mrs. O'Neil always 
is to the WOT book hour, at 9:00 a. 
4; Miss Warner is now reading Rol- 
‘€S newest book, “Pure Gold’’) and 
d flowers form the basis for many 
phone calls with neighbors that 
so much to the farm woman shut 
XY Ss v, mud and—it must be admit- 
sometimes work. 





rS—4 1c] 























an interesting chapter, ‘““Music 
uth,” in Harriet A. Seymour's 
“What Music Can Do for You” 
er & Bros.), about various experi- 
tt have been made upon the 
fects of music. Her explana- 
psychological effect is thru 

ter of vibrations. Sound waves 
om any instrument being played 





l register upon the ear drum. 
5 sense of hearing, the plexes of 
*S in the human body catch the vi- 
sus sent out from the source of 

: , nd vibrate sympathetically with 
. As everything in the universe 
Vibration, thought likewise travels 


- ++. Then when one relaxes and 





ombine to carry their 
producing a similar ef- 
nervous system of the body, 





trail of thought to 


f America’s musical 


I sometimes won- 








lack perspective 





1otonous, irritating het- 


ses the heterodyne. We never 
come in very well, and we 


always listened in for the Navy Band 


WOW is offering a departure in house- 





gish winter pulses and we “tune in’’ just 


a bit closer to catch the 


Now that it is all over, 


bate on: Resolved, that 
and lard is worse than 
and suet. 


“There is no frigate like a book,” sang 
the poet. But all too often 


ean’t charter any ships 


of other people’s minds, 
there aren't any within 


tance. Perhaps that’s 


300k Club that WOT announces 
such an appeal. The books 


to you over the radio, 


after you pay your membership fee of $5 
the books of your choice 


by special arrangement 
State College library at 


over two hundred books 


choose—some old, but mest 





new. There’s “A Lantern 
(Have you read it? Mrs. 
lowa woman.), and there 
Mojer’s books, ““‘New Temple’’ 


Hunger,” and Cornelia 


Rust,” Maristan Chapman's 
Mountain,”’ ‘“‘Doomsday,” 
San Luis Rey,” “Dodsworth,” : 


Erskine’s sophisticated 


Rolvaag’s epic numbers, 
Earth” and “Peder Victorious.” 
are books by Hergesheimer, 
tenso, Herbert Quick, P. 


(if you wish to laugh) 


Carolyn Wells and Mary 
hart. There's biography, travel, adventure 
and science. There's that 
liar, “Trader Horn,” and 


De Kruif in “Microbe 














sing over WHO each 





Wednesday from 4:00 to 4:45 
they are attending the Amer 
group is available fo farm 








to put some enterpri 


they put on a recipe pro- 





overproduction, 








week beginning 
r Sheep, Price Situation; 
iarden Calendar, Forestry 
Thursda 





a little later, how- 


nm you can't get the men 





Sundays (WHO, 


and excellent talks, 











f buds quickens our slug- 


for farmers if there ever 
fact, there is something 
Write Andy for particulars 
you like to run in some 
and then in this column‘ 


ng more fun than a ge 


Sion, 


A FARM 


Suggested Programs for Farm 
Listeners 

National Farm and Home 

March 17—Monday, 








tables, The 


able Marketing in 19 


“armers’ Union Program, 
of Nebraska on The Tariff 
ture, E. H. Campbell of 
Farm Problem; Saturday, ; 
Concert, special band contest 
will be played. 
KFNF—Monday afternoon, 


Pearson; 12:35, Henry Field; 1:20 and 3:00, 
Lu Etta Armstrong; 1:30, 
ter, Mrs. Driftm 
3:30, Jessie Field Shambaugh; 
Pete Simmons, Audrey 
Pearson; 6:00 p. m., Supper-Time 
6:30, Songs, Edythe Schwartz; 6: 
and Markets, James Pearson; 
Field; 9:00 to 10:30, Seed House Folks. 
Y. B. C.—Voters’ Service, 








y, Farm Business 
Vegetable Situation; Friday, 
Spring Vege 
Farm Board, Cooperative 


er, ote 





Tuesday, WOW, KOA, WHO: Harbor 
Lights, 9:00 p. m., Tuesday, KSD, WDAF, 
WOW; Halsey Stuart Programs to In- 
vestors, 8:00 p. m., Wednesday, KSD, 
woc, WOW, KSTP, KOA, KSL, KYW; 
R-K-O Matinee, 4:00 p. m., Thursd 2 
KSD, WOC, WOW, KYW; United States 
Marine Symphony Orchestra, 2:00 p. 1. 
KSD, WHO, WOW, KYW: Cities Service 
Concert, Jessica Drag ind Cava- 
liers, KYW, KSD, WOW, Woc, KOA, 
KSL; Floyd Gibbons in Literary Digest 
Prohibition Poll and News Flashes, 
KDKA; Children’s Program, Ths L 
Next Door, Thursday, 4:30 p. m., KOA, 
woc, KSD, KPRC Other days at 4:00 
p. m, thru KSD 

Central Broadcast Company, WHO and 
WoOc—Monday and Friday, 11:15 a. 
Farm ‘Tal 


onette 


k by County Agent Robbins; 
noon, Henry A. Wallace, of Wal- 
er ind Iowa Homestead; 

(> p. m., Lowe Brothers’ 





Thursday 8 






Programs, The Biscuit B 
Tuesday 1:00 p. m., Mone 
the Iowa Historical Department. 
WGN—East and Dumke, Nonsense, 3:30 
p. m., daily WGN News at 10:00 p. a3 


Pat Barnes and Larry Larsen in imper- 
sonations, at 12:30 daily. Larry Lars 
equest rgal programs at 9:00 t ? 
daily Friday is Iowa Day. Child s 
Hiour, 5:30 daily 

Children’s liours — CBS, Children's 
Rook Hous Story Time, 4:45 p 
WMAQ, KSTP, KOIL, WLS, 5:45 p 3 
Monday, Junior Safety Legion; WENR, 
The Air Juniors, 5:00 p. m., daily; WBBM, 





#:00 p. m., Children’s Program. 


FARMERS’ UNION BROADCASTS 
MARCH 19 

On Wednesday, March 19, the Farmers’ 
Union will again sponsor its monthly pre- 
gram during the Farm and Home Hour 
broadcast, from 11:45 to 12:30 p. m., cen- 
tral standard time, by the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

The high standard of interest set by 





the Union on its monthly programs will 
be maintained when Senator George W. 
Norr of Nebraska, will take as his sub- 
ject, “The Tariff and Agriculture,” and 
Congressman EF, H. Campbell, of Iowa, 


speaks on “The Farm Problem.” 

The Pickard Family and the Home- 
steaders’ Orchestra, under the direction 
of Harry Kogen, wil present a special 
musical program, 





PROPHECIES ON TELEVISION 

The men perfecting television are ex- 
pecting great things of it. They antici- 
pate television in years ahead will add 
more to their incomes than does radio 
sound entertainment. They expect sight 
ind sound together to be a much greater 
attraction in the home. They expect that 
all those who have broadcast receivers 
today will replace them with televison 
sets. They expect those not equipped 
with radio receivers today will be at- 
tracted by television. There 
homes in the United States; 12,000,000 of 
these have phonographs, 17,500,000 have 
automobiles, 13,500,000 have telephones, 
19,000,000 homes are wired for electricity 





9,000,000 have radio receivers. Millions 
will no doubt want television. In fact, 
television is foreseen as the greatest home 
entertainer ever devised for old and young 
alike. It will not only amuse but will 
educate, 





More than 180 miles of wire will be 
utilized in connecting the various studios, 
loud-speakers and microphones with long 
lines, amplifiers and other equipment in 
the new studios of the Chicago division 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
now under construction. More than twen- 
ty miles of wire will be used in connecting 
speech carrying units in the studios and 
offices alone. The studios, which are 
said by engineers to be the world’s most 
pretentious, will be the originating point 
for programs to be heard in every part 
of the country. 


FARM BUREAU COMMITTEES 


The standing committees of the Iowa 


Farm Bureau Federation for 1930 have 
been announced by President Charl E. 
Hearst. The committees are as follows: 

Legislative—A, V. Brady, Sanborn, 
hairman; Warren Walrod, Dewitt; 





Charles E. Hearst, Cedar Falls. 
Taxation—R. M. Gunn, Buckingham, 
chairman: R. C. McElhinney, Dysart; 
Geo. V. Leffler, Stockport. 
Marketing—A. V. Brady, chairmar A. 
B. Myhr, Thompson; R. M. Gunn, Mrs, 
Ellsworth Richardson, R. C. McEthinney. 
Auditing and Budget—H. McCartney, 
Thurman, chairman; A. V. Brady. 
Organization R. C. McElhinney, chair- 
man; A. B. Myhr, Mrs. Ellsworth Rich- 
ardson, Claus L. Anderson, of Red Oak. 
Educational—J H. Jones, Ainsworth, 
chairman; R. S. McKee, Carlisle; H. Me- 
Cartney; Everett Smith, of Newton. 
Service—Lyle McKee, chairman; War- 
ren Walrod, Everett Smith 
Insurance—A. B. Mynhr, chairman; 





Claus L. Anderson, H. McCartney. 


Transportation—Geo. V. Leffler, chair- 
man: S. L. Dunlap, Irwin; J. H. Jones 
Rural Flectrification—J. H. Jones, 


chairman; Geo. V. Leffler, S. L. Dunlap 


ine Production Policy 





National 


Board—R. M. Gunft, chairman; H. A, 
Wallace, Des Moines. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE oe avi «ce WITH PRE-WAR 
WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 139 per cent of pre-war and 95 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, lumber and the wages of city 
labor are above the general price level. 
Oats, wheat, corn, timothy, clover seed 
butter and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher’s index number ........... | 139] 





CATTLE—At oueee 
































300-pound fat cattle .......... ; 173 103 
: 100- -pound fat cattle | 176 103 
Canners and cutters - ‘ 139 77 
2 ae | 168 90 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs i 125] 93 
Light hogs 134 191 
. oF 133 107 
Sows (rough) 109 87 
SHEEP—At Siitenen 
prciipesesone 128 65 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 106) 58 
Light « cow, hides at Chicago..| 84) 93 
GRAIN 
ao = | —]) 
CONE, DEO. IK CE crcocessccsecsoees 127] 85 
Oats, No. 2 white . 92) 85 
Wheat, No. 2 red .. 99] 84 
Wheat, No. 1 northern a 95) 87 
On lowa Farms— 

Corn .. 119) 80 
Oats .... 85] 83 
- MILL-FEEDS ee 
Cottonseed me al, at Milw’kee 123] 77 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee..| 157! 85 
Bran, at Kansas City wc 101 83 
Shorts, at Kansas City........ wet 108} 92 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 101] 85 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 135 _76 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago i aaa 68 
Clover seed, at Toledo .... 114! 63 
Timothy seed, at Chicago......| 90| 107 
Cotton, at New York : a 111 72 
Eggs, at Chicago .............s0.0 a 98] 66 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
yee CO os |, ee 
Sides ... 126} 100 
Ham ... 175} 108 


Bacon . 180! 139 


FUTURES—At Chicago 












































1951 87 
124] 87 
122] 
ats— | 
90 85 
91) 87 
98} 
* | 
Me 94 88 
July lane 94 83 
September pon eo 103 
Lard— | 
May 98} 87 
oS ne A 101) 87 
_ Septe UL ie paaenall 100 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, a at “Connellsville ..... anced 71) 87 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ........! 105} 91 
Copper, at New York .............. | 109} 99 
Crude petroleum, at N. York! 140} 67 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- | 
eS 185 95 
teow pine (southern) 
No. 2 com. boards,, 157 81 
Yellon pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 188 97 
Cement .. oRRES ' 42} 102 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, | 
month of January ion 206 87 
Interest, 60 to 90 day p per, | 
at New York ee 107 58 
Industrial stocks 341] 83 








Railroad stocks . oa 141 101 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as comnnnel 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 





RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
February 18, 1930, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 9&8 per cent, grain 
104 per cent, livestock 89 per cent, lum- 
ber 83 per cent, ore 91 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 97 per cent, 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
“PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
33%c, week before 34%4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19c, week before 19%c: eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 23%c, week before 
26%c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 28e, week before 
26c; spring chickens, last week 29%c, week 
before 28c; geese, last week 15c, week be- 
fore 15c, 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1958 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
week at 95. These bonds are par at 4% 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.56 per 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quotable 
at 90% and yield 4.60 per cent. 

LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $11.77, week be- 
fore $11.93. Chicago—Last week $10.48, 
week before $10.40. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 March corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 61%%c, week before 61%c. 


The Week’s Markets 














CATTLE 
——————————————— ~ 
— 
= 6) 
3 3 
AE 
& re | Ss 
2) Oo; 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ..... | | 
Week before 
Good— 
Last WeEK ......cocccosssceeseeeee}12.38]13.82/12.25 
Week before  o.....0...000.../12.38)13.75/12.50 
| 


Last week 
Week before 
Common— 


Medium— 











Last week . 9.25/10.00) 9.62 
Week before .,.... 9.38)10.00) 9.6 





Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs, down)— 
Choice and ——— 
































Last week ........... -50'15.25114.50 
Week before .. ../14.50)15.25/14.62 
Medium and good— | | | 
Last week .-]12.00}13.12/12.25 
Week before ..........00cce-|12.25/13.00)12.3 
Common— | | | 
Last week ......cccs cules 9.25|}10.00) 9.62 
Week DeELOTe cccccccccrccccer| 9.88} |10. 00} 9.62 
Butcher cattle— } 
Heifers— | 
OR, eee .62/11.12!10.75 
Week be fore -50/11.12)10.75 
Cows— | 
Last week 7.62) 7.88! 7.75 
Week before 7.88) ¥.62| 7.75 
Bulls— | | 
Last week ........ 7.88! 8.38) 8.25 
Week before 7.88) 8.38} 8.38 
Canners and cutters— | | 
Last week ........ 5.12] 4.88! 4.88 
Week before .. 5.25) 4.88) 5.00 
Stockers and feeder: | | 
Last week . woe} 10.12/10.12/10.25 
Week before coovese] 9,88/10.12/10.25 
Cows and heifers— | | 
Last week ...... 88) 8.00 
-88! 8.00 





Week before ... 
HOGS 


Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ns .12;10.18/10.10 
Week before ......... | 9.92)10.55/10.10 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | | 
Last week ......0 s .48/10.80/10.58 
Week before ... .32/10.90/10.52 

Lt t (150-200 Ibs, 

Last week 
Week before 
Light lights (130- 150 Tbs 













.B8!10.88!10.62 
-15/11.08)10.58 








Last week ........ -00}10,62/10.18 
Week before ... ness -78/10.20)10.12 
Smooth and rough | | 
heavy packing sows | } 
(250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week ...... a ww! 9.08] 9.08} 8.75 
Week before 8.92! 9.30] 8.82 


Pigs (130 Ibs, 
Last week 
Week before eles 

Stock pigs— | 

















Last week | 9.12 8.55 

Week before 8.88 8.62 
SHEEP 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), e 

medium to prime— 

0S a ee | 9.88'10.75) 9.30 

Week before ....... | 10.50/11.12/10.15 
Lambs, culls and common 

zast wee 7.50) 9.00 





Week befor eoccescecssesocces 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— | 
ER 7.62! 7.75) 7.12 
Week before ... 8.00; 8.12) 7.75 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
oS. eee 
Week be fore 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 


8.00) 9.38 











Livestock Receipts ind 








Hog prices are 105 per cent of the ; 
year average, as contrasted i 





HAY 
ic. 
Pee ae 
Bi@gisz 
=) ms o 
Mixed clover, No, 1— | | 





Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ......... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last Week .......00000 ../ 20.00/25. 7% 
Week before 20.00|25.7 

Alfalfa, No, 1— 
Last week 17.50/ 22.75) 
Week before .-|17.50) 22. 75 

Alfalfa, standard— | 
LASt WOK ......cccecccossceseeeee| 1 7.00} 20.25 
Week before |17.00| 20.25 

Alfalfa, No, 2— | | 
































Last week 15.75/17.50 
Week before 15.75/17.50 
Oat straw— 
GnING SUMUIE sant ubssncececebaies 8.50! 7.75) 9.25 
WEOOK: WGTUUE scpicticccimare | 8.50) &,25/10.50 
GRAIN 
| a 
| E 
| So S & 
a. os a 
an. z 
Corn, No. 2Y— | a 
Last week .........] .83 .75 72% 
Week before ....| 182%] (72 | 70 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week .... 80%| .74 | -71% 
Week before . 77%! .70 | 68% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week ........ | .78 72% .70% 
Week before ....| .74 | 169° | | 67% 
Oats— | | 
Last week ......... | 48%] .43%4] .46 | .42% 
Week before vl -41%4| .43 421 40% 
Barley— 
Last week ........ | .65 | 54 
Week before ....| .63 | .50 
Rye } 
Last week ss. .7415| .70 
Week before ....| 75%) .70 
Wheat, No. 2 hs ard| | 
Last week ....... .09 |1.02 1.07%] .97% 


_Week before 
































| 2 | a | ‘hn 
|o!| o|& 
|a2l@l|s|e 
(gi esiai”@ 
| § 5 | A 
| so] o_ | oO & 
\M@}] 8] a] 0 
Bran— l | | :* Joa 
Last week......../25.25/22.12)/22.75/30.00 
Week before..../ #535) 23.00) 23.25/30.00 
Shorts— | | 
Last week......../24.25 524 2.50/34.00 
Week before... - 2 3.00/34.00 
Hominy feed- | 
Last week... ../31.00 
Week before..../2 131.00 
Linseed meal | 
(o. p.)— 
Last week......../§ -50] 
Week before..../52./ |50,50} 
Cottonseed (41 | | 
per cent)— | | | 
Last week........ | | 
Week before....|37 | } 
Tankage— | : 
Last week...... wee /65.00). ..06....170.00/ 70.00 





Week before 
Gluten— 

Last week.. 

_Week before.. 


~*Quotations at Des iicluse in ton aia: 
all other points, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished hy Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-1928: 


















| do to “ee Es 
| Be 2S oS & oS 
| &e Sn...) oe “3°? 
LS. Ow Ot | aries 
ai | at] gh | B28 
| 34 | sé] 36 | Fed 
® oo oo 320 
| B& ek S& | OSm& 
iowa 149.0] 120.9) 146.3) 128.1 
Hlinois 73.1 36.3 62.1 78.0 
Missouri . 111.1) 23.9} 158.1] 104.7 
Nebraska | 1385.7] 166.8! 171.3! 135.9 
Kansas .... 87.4] 182.2; 182.7) 112.5 
Indiana .| 64.8 61.2) 110.5} 74.1 
oS, ee fe 20.9 65.2] 85.0 

Total, 7 corn | | | 

belt states..| 111.7 108.5 131.9} 111.8 


~ Week ending February 21, 1930, as a 
percentage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending February 22, 1929— 
Iowa, 195.4 per cent; Illinois, 84.4; Mis- 
souri, 164.9; Nebraska, 272.9: Kansas, 
130.3; Indiana, 4382. Ohio, 154.8; total, 
seven corn belt ste ite: s, 169.8 per cent, 


iat 8" CHICAGO HOG Rages 
ARCH 17 TO MARCH 
RP. unusual price race lie:- Aa ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 
factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 
Monday, March 
Tuesday, March 18... 
Wednesday, March 19. 
Thursday, March 20.. 
Friday, March 21 


Saturday, March 23 5,000 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is $le, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12.5c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.00, 
and cotton at New York loc. Towa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 624 ¢ 
for new No. cats are 35\c, and wheat 
is S0c. 








D4, 000 
.21,000 
.18,000 
27,000 
23,000 


see 














ceipis and _brices as eo 


Sach week is cétuasaamnt with the t 
he corresponding 
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| Reece 


Receipts at 
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February 10 to 16.. 


January 13 to 19 . 








11.05%4| .98 


February 10 to 16. 


| 











~*Hogs eleven gion ag cattle and sheep 


“+Cattle prices are : 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combine 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 


and stocker sheep from 
into the seven corn — states: 


_Months of January pn February. 





Month of February 7 





..4|80.00) 70.00 


Months of January : 





Month of February. 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


ty 


vy were 1,827,000 bushels, : 
pared with 1,911,000 bushels for 
before and 3,414,000 bushels for 


as compared with 


as compared with 


* the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG ee 
E xports of lard | the 


pared with 16,766, 000 — for t 


asc ‘omp* ire oa Ww ith 6 O15 7,000 pot 
and 4,222,000 pounds for 





FARM AND HOME HOUR 

A group of familiar 
tional Farm and Home 
ence will deliver 
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1OWA J 
Northwestern—O'Brien County, March 
' warm weather for two 
February; the proverbial March 


sea sonably 


weeks In 


winds and bluster. Sales were well ate 
tended and brought good prices. Many 

moving onto farms which they will 
spe tte this season. Livestock in good 
ndirion so far. Not as many sows for 


preeding as usual, Much interest in 
g@ seed specialists from Ames is shown 
members of Farm Bureau. Many baby 
hicks are ordered for early delivery from 
: nearby hatcheries. Our farmers are 
taking up dairying more extensively. 
Roads are to be graded and graveled in 
rural districts, especially the mail 
Mrs. Samuel Lyle. 


erop 


by 


the 


Southeastern—Lee County, Iowa, March 


1~The week of warm weather that 
prought the soft maples into bloom and 


the frogs to peeping was much enjoyed 
lambs and little pigs, of which 
seems to be about the usual num- 
per. Thunder storms kept the roads bad, 
little chicks are doing well. Lawns and 
meadows green. Eggs 18 cents, cream 32 
ents, hens four pounds or over’20 cents, 
under four pounds 16 cents, Temperature 
below freezing March 1.—V. Y. H. 
Southeastern — Washington 


by the 


there 


County, 


March 1—Mareh comes in like a lion, 
Temperature 20 degrees above. Weather 


had been mild. Farmers have been plow- 
ing meadow sod, Produce prices are low- 
er, Cream 30 to 33 cents, eggs 18 to 20 
ents.—J. J. McConnell. 
Southern—Ringgold County, 
Have had a month of real nice 
except the past two days, which have 
been very windy and cold. Grass is all 
green and trees are budding. Wheat looks 


March 
weather 


3— 


good. Plenty of hay, corn and pasture, 
Corn 7 to 80 cents, eggs 22 cents, cream 


hay $5 to $6 in stack, baled $8 
Many farmers moving to other 
farms.—Monroe Newton, 


33 cents, 
to $10 


Northern—Palo Alto County, Feb. 27— 
had some three weeks of spring 
except Saturday, February 15, 
whe had a sudden drop to 20 below. 
Roads good. March 1 moving has started, 
Stock generally healthy. Fat stock mostly 
gone to market. Markets down. No, 4 
corn 68 cents, oats 34 cents, eggs 22 cents, 
butterfat for January 39 cents. Our 
farm short course is in progress; much 
taken.—E, A. McMillin. 
Central—Poweshiek County, March 
March surely came in like a lion 
vear, with a strong northwest wind 
10 above zero, Some are hoping it will 
go out like a lamb. February was such 
month that many are afraid it 
started buds and plants too far for such 
old days now, Lots of moving at this 
time of year, and quite a few farms have 
been sold. Stock looking good and prices 
good. Quite a few sales, and everything 
sells at a good price. Cream down again 
to 24 cents and eggs 19 cents.—C,. H. 
Central—Hamilton March 3— 


Have 
weather, 
n we 


terest 


a 
this 
and 


a Warm 


County, 


Moving has been the order of the day. 
Several changes in farms. Recent thaw 
affected dirt roads. Livestock in pretty 


good shape. Many hogs and cattle moved 
out. Pigs are doing pretty well. Poultry 
is More promising this spring than last 
year. A large number of baby chicks, 
Dairying is holding its own. Roads fair, 
* Darnell. 
South-Central—Lucas County, March 1 
—Fet uary Was very much like spring, 
With the exception of the 15th, when the 
mercury dropped to 12 degrees below zero 


—Lacey 





for about an hour, then suddenly warmed 
up, and the following day was 49 above. 
The last week was unseasonably warm; 


the 24th it was 78 degrees above—the 
Warmest February day on record. Grass 
‘s green, and all vegetation is forced—the 
‘ruit buds to the extent that they are in 
“anger of real damage by any future 
treeze—which is liable to come any time 
wing March, Livestock wintered well, 





“nd teed is plentiful. Plowing and field 
Work are well advanced, and all appear- 
*s point to an early spring. The rain- 


fal for . . 
‘au tor the month was 1.1 inches, ineclud- 


8 two inches of snow, which fell on the 
"nh. Fall seeding wintered well.—C. C. 


Burr 





NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, March 
Our “ 
yu onth of warm weather during 
Started everything—wheat, pas- 
is on trees and shrubs—and now 


February 


ires, } 





* gs we are having some real cold weath- 
, Sagal and freezing at night, we will 
yh a Wait to see if any damage has 
iehia _ Prices of all grains, eggs, 


fact everything but hogs, are 


Very low « 
‘ty low. Sheep and lamb feeders are not 





me ~ * any great profits this year, as 
gee the past three or four years, 
Chart ‘ave Started to plow for oats.— 
¢c SM. Turner, 

eae County, March 3—The 
Ela has been very warm and 
iach...’ With a few days of cloudy 
— and two light snows, of which 


Was mostly rain and sleet. The 





winter wheat is in good condition. There 


are lots of spring sales being held. On 
March 5 and 6, the Hereford breeders’ 
stock show and sale is to be held at the 
sale barns, and on March 13 and March 
21 the Hereford and Polled Shorthorn 
sales, respectively, are to be held Mar- 
kets of all kinds are doing lots of busi- 
ness.—George E. Martin. 


ILLINOIS 

Western—Greene County, Feb. 28—Many 
farm the last two weeks. Most 
things sold well. The roads are 
for movers, Each load requires four 
horses. Much clover was sown the week 
of February 17, and is now growing well. 
Lots of sheep in this vicinity. Most of 
the farmers are having good luck with 
lambs. <A few still have standing corn 
in the fields, Hens laying well. Eggs are 
selling at 20 cents. Few people have baby 
chicks.—W. C, Range. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, March 3— 
Winter again; some snow and 12 above 
zero. Corn about all shucked. Lots of 
winter wheat gone. Quite a bit of spring 
wheat sown. Seed corn a searce article, 
Livestock doing well. Horses selling high; 
cows not so high. Eges are 20 cents, 
cream 29 cents, hogs are $11.35.—Elmer 
Varner. 


sales 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Randoiph County, March 4— 
March came in real cold, Looks this 
morning like the weather might moderate. 
Wheat so far seems all right. Some corn 
still in the fields, Corn retailing at $1.10 
per bushel. Seed corn will be scarce, 
Some will plant old corn. Seed oats are 
being shipped in; selling at 60 cents per 
bushel. There will be quite a large crop 
sown if the weather is favorable. -Eggs 
18 cents, cream 30 cents, hens 18 cents, 
potatoes $2.40 per bushel.—W. H. Bagby. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, March 
3—Have been having spring weather, but 
Mareh is starting in very cold, Some 
spring work done. A few spring pigs 
and lambs: fair luck so far. Lots of pub- 
lic sales, and lots of moving. Not much 
land selling. <All stock doing well. Prices 
on farm products are going déwn—hogs 
$10.90, eggs 18 cents, butterfat 29 cents, 


hens 18 cents, corn 85 cents.—A. A. 
Graves. 
KANSAS 

North-Central—Smith County, March 1 
—We had a great February for nice 
weather. March is starting off clear but 
cold. Wheat has been greening up nicely. 
Some moving being done this week. All 
stock doing well. Quite a number of pub- 


lie sales, and prices are very good. Corn, 
wheat, cream and egg prices are all on 
the slump. Wheat 82 cents, corn 58 cents, 
cream 30 cents, eggs 20 cents, hogs $10.— 
Harry Saunders, 
South-Central—Lawrence County, March 
3—Two weeks of warm, spring-like 
weather ended in a snow storm yesterday, 
Half-way to zero today, and snow bliz- 
zards equal to any this winter. Wheat, 
rye and clover fields had greened up and 
all clover seed sown had sprouted and is 
probably lost now. Spring pigs almost all 
coming early; about the usual number. 
Eggs down to 20 cents a dozen; about 
time for many of us to quit. Some plow- 
ing has been done.—Clarence Scoggan, 


Eastern—Randolph County, March 4— 
The month of March came in cold and 
stormy here, with a light snow on the 
ground. Wheat is looking pretty good, 
Seed corn in rather serious condition; 
where it was dried with heat and kept 


was hung 
lots of it 
Not very 
About the 
feed.—Noel 


dry, it is all right, but where it 
or piled up it is not so good; 
running about 60 per cent good. 
many farm sales this spring. 
average amount of stock on 
E. Rickert. 





RADIO’S USE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

The use of the radio was appraised as 
of greatest educational value in the rural 
school recently by Margaret Harrison, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Rural Radio Re- 
search. 

“If radio is to be of permanent educa- 


tional value,” she said, “it is probable 
that its greatest contribution will be to 
rural schools, Inherently, it offers ad- 


vantages to rural schools they otherwise 
would not have. 

“First, radio offers material which can 
not be gained thru any other medium. 
This is particularly valuable in current 
happenings. Included in such material 
are music and presentations of standard 
literature by outstanding leaders and au- 
thorities. 

“Second, the radio sets standards of 
production, material and presentation, 

“Third, radio serves to carry the stu- 
dents’ interest over from local units to 


national and international interests. 
“Fourth, radio gives varied points of 
view. 
“Fifth, radio increases the variety of 


’ 


interests, 


terrible * 




































> (GRAYS 
FEATURES 


There is no thresh- 
er made that offers 
more good common- 
sense features and 
advantages than the 
W ood Bros., such 
as— 

Wood Bros. Self Feeder 

Oversized Cylinder 

Beater Eliminated 


Patented Rotary 
Straw Racks 
Large Cleaning 
Capacity 











Threshes Clean All 
Grain and Seeds 


Light Draft 


Strength with 
Light Weight 





Timken Roller Bearings 
and 



















WOOD BROS. 
THRESHER 


Built by Threshermen 
to Meet the Needs of Practical Grain Growers 
There is no substitute for knowledge and experience. 

Over 44 years of leadership is back of every Wood Bros, 

Thresher and Combined Harvester, 

Wood Brothers’ Efficiency, Economy and Service have 
had a real meaning for thousands of grain growers in the 
United States and many foreign countries for nearly twa 
generations. 

It's the grain that comes out of the spout that spells crop 
profits. Keep that in mind when harvest time comes and 
we are confident your choice will be a Wood Bros. 

BUILT IN FOUR SIZES 
21x36 - 26x46 - 28x46 - 30x50 

A size for every tractor power and for every threshing 
need. Built to thresh and clean any kind of seed or grain, 
including wheat, oats, rye, barley, speltz, kaffir corn, maize, 
cane, buckwheat, rice, peas, beans, also timothy, clover, 
alfalfa, etc. ' 

The Book That Leads to 
MORE-PROFITS-PER-ACRE 


FRE© Ask for our famous book 





Pressure Lubrication 
for Easy Running 


There is A 
WOOD BROS. 
DEALER 
Near You 













on threshing profits, See 

our nearest dealer, or 
write our factory or nearest branch. Learn 
how to stop your profit leaks at harvest 
time. Address 


WOOD BROS. THRESHER CO. 


Independent Manufacturers for over 40 years. 


Dept.110 Des Moines, lowa 

BRANCHES — Minneapolis, Fargo, Lincoln, 
Wichita, Peoria, Indianapolis, Madison, Wis., 
Portland, Ore, and Des Moines (at factory). 












Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead form 


your buying directory. 


If the articles you wish to purchase are not 


advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the names of reliable 
firms from which you can make your purchases, 





NEW 






FEATURES 


Plus all advantages 
of others, make this 
the greatest feeder 
for farmers. 
1 FEEDS EAR CORN 
as well as oats, tank- 
age, ground feed, etc, 
2 No clogging because 
of agitating sides, 


3 Feeding adjustment 
made 


rom t f 
bin whether full po 
empty. 





4 Metal reinforced, 
gives lifetime service 


& Metal trough doors 
protected from 
damage by stock. 


6 Lv capacity at 
lower cost. 


Greatest 
Ever Made 


“My pigs at 14 weeks 
average 189 pounds.’’— 
D. Balibough of Iowa. 

“Feed my hogs only 
once a week, save work.” 
—E. A. Kusha, Nebraska. 

“My hogs saved enough 
feed to pay for 2 Success- 
ful Feeders.”” — E 
Chesney, Kansas. 

“Only feeder that feeds 















sot a 


Hog Profit Records Set 


because of faster growth and feed saving with pigs run- 
ning to a Successful Self Feeder” say thousands of farm- 
ers and leading hog raisers. Cuts 
out runts. Saves feed 
waste. Saves work. 


SIZES at LOW- 
EST PRICES 
Special Features 

Considered. 


UCCESSFUL 
SELF FEEDER 


year because it handles ear corn, 
shelled corn, oats, tankage, Big 10 or ground feed. 
Backed by our 40-year reputation. Special, exclusive 
features give greater convenience, save the feed, self- 
regulating, trouble proof and develop pigs faster at low- 
est cost. IT NEVER CLOGS, Pays for itself. You will 
have to see this feeder to appreciate its wonderful value 
and what it means in greater profits for hog raisers. See 
your Successful Dealer or write for spe- 


Feeds From Both Sides 

The famous Success- 
ful gives farmers a hog 
feeder they can use all 








runt in my bunch 
of 57 pigs.”’—W. 
« Koop, 
“Most econom- 
feal feeder I ever |j|| 
saw,’’— Mr. Ur- Hi 
ney, Pennsylvania, |j|/}!//| 
“Hogs are de | 
veloping faster on 
less feed.’’ — H, 
Gilmore, Missouri. i 
“Works great 7) 
with mill feed. ’’— Mi 
. M. Lofien, Mo. 


ear corm. Wi 
A 





like these prove 
the Successful is the 
greatest feeder ever built. 

















cial low prices and free circular. 
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Our Readers Mar 





The Piace to Buy What You Need 
and Sell What You Wish 

















Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count 
each whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count your ni ame and address as part of the 











ad. Thus, “F. L. Wires’’ is counted as three words. “226 W. 21st St.” is counted as four 








words and ‘‘Des Moines, Iowa,’’ as ro words. $1 and $155. 50 both count as one word. 
C. O. D. counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must 
reach us before Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and the other some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 
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small farme rs or large operators to rent or purchase 
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Profits are imsured by diversified crops and _ live- 
stock ra‘sing. Idaho, Washington and Oregon offer 
opportunities in low priced cutover land, high pro- 
ducing irrigated land or small suburban tracts near a 
large cities, for general farming, dairying, fruit or GUERNSEYS 


voultry Mild climate. Write for free Zone of ee er 
*lenty book with yy infc ormation. Low home- FOUNDATION STOCK. 4 REGISTERED YEAR- 
E. C. 


38 
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FARM LANDS HELP WANTED 


_____ AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED BY AN OLD ESTARLISHED 
woolen mill to sell their products direct to con- 
lowest prices and best terms of many years, | qumeT also line of squimer goods, Write. to — 


- LIVESTOCK 


SAT NORTHERN RATLWAY_ SERVES 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North Da 
and Montana where opportunities abound for 











lings and 2 bred; also calves. Hazelhurst Guern- 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


FOR YEARS LEADERS IN HANDLING 





tracts of forty acres and up, are being sold at prices 
and terms so reasonable that farming is profitable TWO YEARLING GUERNSEY BULLS. PURE- 


poultry throughout 


— rates, a. Leedy, Dept. 107, St. Paul, sey Farm, Exira, iowa. > j 
Tur =" > > NORTH DA. GUERNSEYS—OPEN AND BRED HEIFERS 
IMPROV ED FARM HOMES IN NORTH DaA- : i ‘ ee ; Ne , 
: kota, Minnesota, .Wisconsin and Michigan, in aoe springers, milkers. Dayton Mather, Greene, 

















PRICES AL WaYS—PREMIUM 


and dres pen poultry, 


and the investment sound. This is a good time to bred, good color. Joe Simon, Rowan, Towa. 
obtain a farm home of your own. Write today for S 
information to the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul, HEREFORDS 
, Department 5. PC i sLED a BEPORDS, BU —» 3 Paha 44 
fers r sa G e ss n, Ross, Ia 
CALIFORNIA ere Ike Sees oe ee os, _in. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS  — 


25 40 AND 50 HORSE POWER \ MOTORS 
mgt ts: condition, sacrifice for quick 
tox 31, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Hon estead 


FARM FEEDS 
DEPENDABLE FARM FEEDS. COMPLETE 
line of feeds and remedies. Big savings, Ne 
catalog just out; write for it today W . 
Products Company, Box No. 449, Waterloo 
FARM MACHINERY : 
FOR SALE—ADVANCE RUMELY 
tor, purchased a_year ago. In n 
Box 38, Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa ‘Hoi ymestead, 
a 





Sale, 





oath 




















INCUBATORS 


FOR SALE—TWO NO. 7 BUCKEYE May 

moth machines; good as new; $750 each, f. 5 
ed Iowa, Miller Hatcheries, Inc., Keokuk, 
owa. 5 








POULTRY REMEDIES 


et 

— WHITE DIARRHEA, ROUP AND CHOL 

Use Waterloo Maid intestinal and ay 4 

tic “tablets dissolved in drinking water. Millions. if 

satisfied users. Special offer: Box 100 tablets 

38c, 3 boxes $1, postpaid. Waterloo Prodyers 
Company, Box 822 or 449, Waterloo, lowa, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 























HEREFORD BULLS OR DOMINOS: BLANCH- 





Q 


for tags and prices. 





cHhic AG 0 BU TC HERS 1 
Commission a specialty. income. A small one-family farm, with little hired 
Returns mailed same day 


WANTED CLIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 














IN THE —- Fait my JIN VALL a OF a ard breeding. Ole Sorenson, Goldfield, Iowa. 

nia general farming is a paying business, feec ee — 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa com- POLLED HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE. 
bined with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good Axel L. Johnson, Manson, Iowa 


MILKING | SHORTHORNS 


, insures success. You can work outdoors all ee ren 
MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS—HAVE A 


year. Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe 


Railway has no land to sell, but offers a free serv- choice lot of — bulls mostly of serviceable 
ice in helping you get right location. Write for age. The right ty Good colors. Accredited 
illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our herd. E. A. Meleon,. ‘Box 847, Albert Lea, Minn. 


farm paper, “‘The Earth,’’ free for six months. C. BATES MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS, 8 TO 




















PRICES FOR LIVE 
A. F. He’ 





i Y—STRAW—GRAIN 
GRAIN BOU GHT 4 AND SOL D FOR —_ ng 


aa ers 1 Board of Trade. 





churches, roads, telephones. Rural mail delivery. 
Get the facts from the Canadian Government Infor- 





FU LL MAR KET VALU E FOR | ‘YOUR HAY 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 














Fe gy ye 5 ee 14 months old. John F. Currier, Indianola, Ia 
— KING STRAIN {SHORTHORNS $125 AND 
CANADA _ up. _Naab Bros., Elma, Iowa 
WHY PAY BIG RENTS OR TIE UP MONEY IN | POLLED | SHORTNOENG i ia 
high-priced land while in Canada millions of acres | ———————— onenerren Tn 
virgin prairie close to railways awaiting settlement | FOR SALE—POLLED SHORTHORN BULL 
can be bought from $15 to $25 an acre, with long | Sire Secret Avondale by Secret Choice; dam Ro- 
of payment if desired? Free government | sella by British E gen. F. O. Oleson, Laurens, Ta 
homesteads in the newer districts; good improved > OR YS PYT 
of unimproved farms, in all provinces at low prices yn 5 ag ag By 
markets, low freight rates, low taxes. Fastest grow- old. Address G. R. Peters, Stuart, Iowa, 
ing country in the world. Grain-growing, stock-rais- | SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
ing, dairying, fruit, poultry, mixed farming. Schools, Best of breeding and good individuals, Write 


me. Chas. Eichhorn, Atlantic, Towa. 














PEDIGREED COLLIES, 








mation Bureau. Canadian government has no lands BERKSHIRES 
to sell but offers free official information and serv- | BRED BE RKSHIR E GILTS FOR AP RIL AND 
Special low railway rates for trip of inspection. May farrow, 300-350 pounds, $5( 25 pound 
Free maps, booklets, advice. No obligation. Thirty boars and gilts. $30. Vaccinated ARR to 
thousand Americans moved to Canada last year. please. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenzville, Ill. 
A. C. Pilkie, Canadian Government Infor- ———— bona i 
mation Bureau, 1313 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. HAMPSHIRES 
OWNER OF TRACTOR MAY BUY LAND IN CHOICE SOWS AND GILTS C. 0. D. OR IN 
Canada at $15 per acre without any down pay- truck loads at farmers’ prices; boars of all sizes 
Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. and ages. C. A. Prentice, S: ity, Iowa. 





ered RABBITS 


foreclosure; sell at a sacrifice price. Keenan & son of The Flash. Weiler & Sons, Ryan, Towa 
Clarey, Minneapolis, Minn. oe Be a Be 


FOR SALE—120 ACRES STOCK AND. GRAIN : ' , ’ 
_farm ; exceptionally good spring, water: $150 per TAMWORTH BRED SOWS AND a ag eX 


a, aA VYWEIGHTS, __ 








SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 





1OwaA — << 

Ro ACHES. CUR UM = ’ FOR SALE—PUREBRED SPOTTED. POLAND 
80 ACRES, 5 MILES FROM PRIMGHAR, China sows or gilts to farrow in March and 
Towa; paved road, well improved; taken under April. Bred to Glider, a son of Speedway and a 





TAMWORTHS 

















GOLD ¢ ERTIF Ic aT TE CHING PHILL, 


terms. Write. Box No. 473, Gladbrook, Ia, row Mc arch and April; immune. J. J. Newlin, 

McMILLAN FARM OF 620 ACRES, NEAR ROCK | Stimes. Towa, ; eres 

Rapids, Iowa, known as Lake wood farm. W. M. T AMWORTH BRED GILTS,. $30 AND 88385 

Knutson, Lock Box H, ¢ ‘hicago. each; immune. Hq. Eckerman, Davenport, Iowa, 
MICHIGAN YORKSHIRES 











FULLY IMPROVED DAIRY FARMS—LOCATED 
in well developed dairy section Buildings wired 





demonstration farms. Forced to sell at big ay om 





) ENGLISH 7 SHEP- 
Clear Spring Kennels, 


YORKSHIRE BOARS, GILTS, ALSO MILKING 
Shorthorn calves. Wn. Zahs, Riverside, Iowa. 











for electricity ; ‘aie, water; modern in onary re- BELGIANS 

3 Several 80 and 120 acre farms; one large | spor — - PT gee ao ree ey 
acre farm, all under cultivation. Fruit or- SIX YEAR OLD TWENTY-ONE HUNDRED 
with each farm; built by wealthy man for pound imported sorrel Belgian stallion for sale 


cheap. Must be sold at once. Write or see Fred 


Here is a chance for a real bargain. Ask Stevens or James Bennett, Clarion, Iowa. 
Ww. 

















} TRAINING INST RU TIONS WITH 


Also ‘trained stock co 








i teneriptions and photos. a - Blom, Me: | FOR SALE—TWO FARCEUR BRED  STAL- 
nominee, Mich lions, red roan mt, sorrel roan; coming 6 years; 
- weight "1,900. Ibs. ’ermanent certificate. Price 

MINNESOTA reasonable. Walter G. Scott, Perry, Towa. 
PROSPER IN MINNESOTA—RICH SOIL AND | FOR SALE—TWO GOOD FARCEUR BELG IAN 
plenty of moisture aid crops and pastures here. stallions, roan and_ sorrel, coming , Weight 
Improved _and unimproved land at low prices, easy | 2,000 lbs., priced to sell. Sieh! Bros., Giimaxe Ta. 





Healthful climate, good schools, churches. ~—¥ 
, creameries—and 10, §oo lakes. 1929 Min- CLYDESDALES 


nesota farm products worth $668,863 ,000. Share FOR SALE—C LYDESDALE ST ALLIONS. UL. z. Oo. 











~RERN ARD PUPS FOR SALE 














in this wealth. Write today for free book. Ten 
Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota Assn., 1501 Tice, New Gharoa, Lowa 
University Ave., Dept. | D, St. Paul, Minn. JACKS 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— MAMMOTH JACKS. MUST SELL, CARL J. 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new free Anderson, Villisca, Iowa, R. 4. 
Murray's Land Office, Wadena, Minn. PERCHERONS _ 
missount FOR SALE—8 YEAR OLD PERCHERON STAL- 





EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN AIRCRAFT, 





monthly, buys 40 os bretmetie land, near 


Box 507-E, Carthage, Mo. 


ANS = zo = lion, weight 2,140; 2 year old, weight 1,760; 
MAN'S CHAN( $5 DOWN, $5 both have state certificates of soundness. Also have 
two yearling stallions and two weanling studs. All 
are dark grey and good enough to win at any fair. 
Otto Nau, Hills “et Iowa 


; some timber. Price Other bargains. 











NEBRASKA FOR SALE—SPARK PLUG 192724, BLOCKY, 











= Sones 
AUCTION Seni 








AT HOME. EVERY 


FARMERS ARE MAKING FORTUNES RAISING gray; Barney Google 192725. gray: two 8 year 
seed potatoes in northwestern Nebraska. ; 
is an excellent opportunity for the man with limited lions, sired by Jalap 84210 (88672). Jay Laird, 


— 


Here old 1,900 pound sound registered Percheron stal- 





Write today for descriptive folder Val Jesup, Iowa. 
Colonization Agent. Burlington Route, Room FOR SALE OR TRADE—SOUND, DARK GRAY, 
“1004 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb | 4 year_old, ton Percheron stallion. Day Bros., 








Gilmore City, Iowa. 














= present profits and future_ prosperity.  Irri- 


Lincoln where Lindbergh 


oom. poultry raising. Orchards, small fruits. Mild 
climate, 





teries, autopidbites—in splendiits 





OREGON 
OREGON'S UNRIVALED RESOURCES AWAIT — 
MGONS by i us im J —————————— 
, capital. Here will be nation’s greatest agri- SHIRE_ STALLION FOR SALE OR TRADE. 
cultural development. Low priced productive land | Lee Reigelsberger, Gilmore City, Iowa. 





and non-irrigated farms. Dairying, cattle, MISCELLANEOUS 





no destructive storms to endanger life or AUCTIONEERS 
y crops. Exceptional industrial advantages in 





raw materials, labor, power and markets. Transpor- E. H. THIEMAN, LIVESTOCK AND REAL ES- 


facilities to all centers Fine schools and tate auctioneer. Write for dates. Waverly, Ia. 





churches. America’s vacation playground. Free road FRED REPPERT. LIVESTOCK AND REAL ES- 








gaining. Electrical School, 


_FARM hee 


ASS cael 





Beriee 











OSS Onepon Bile, »- Bi gy ~My Cen tate auctioneer. Decatur, Indiana. 
WASHINGTON a ———— 
annem | EREE—1 SILVER TEASPOON WITH 2% LBS. 
DAIRY STOCK 1 FARM, SKAGIT VALLEY, SIL1 of delicious special blend_coffee for only $1 st- 

rge house, furniture, barn, team, ma- | paid. Ground or whole. Send for catalog. See 
chinery, cates Sane ~~ d own Pan dmg own tation Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
is; also poultry ranch, Seattle. Corkery, 5606- 
26 Southwest, Seattle, Wash. DISC JOINTERS 








Free lit terature ;. mention 





way, St. Paul, Minn. 


IOWA, MISSOURI, D | 
Minnesota forecl = farms at cost for sale 
» Reveneen, 50 








— 











FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 
ae WISCONSIN Cuts through, turns under sweet_ clover, straw, 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG FARM BARGAINS weeds, trash without clogging. Free literature. 
40 acres, house, barn, creek, $750. 80 acres Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 
got buildings, near town, $1,400. Unimproved PosTS 
nd on road, $4 am acre Good soil, modern 


esperous — community Send today HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. W. 


Ojibwa” Farms Company, Eau Claire, Wis. i Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan 








PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 


patents, Send sketc h or model for instructions 
or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Pat 
and ‘Record of Invention” form. No_ charge 


information on how to proceed. Clarence 

O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 1492 Ser 

ity Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg., Wa 

ington, ] >. 2. 

BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT At. AT. 
torneys; patents and trade-marks, 802 Equita- 

ble Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 
WANTED—GOOD G . ne vi ALS DAIRY FAT FARM. 
State price Box . Bro 


WANTED—USED LE a — EB - GRIND R POR FOR 
grinding alfalfa hay. J. Evan , il 


eas “BAGS 


bade oe” Y BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, Ml. 


CASE SEPARATOR 
WANTED—22 INCH CASE SEPARATOR GOOD 

















1, Towa, 





























condition. John Klingler, Donnells« 
CORNSTALKS 





310 PER TON FOR CORNSTALKS, BALED 

and delivered at Dubuque, Iowa. Low freight 
rates on direct carlot shipments. If you are inter 
ested in marketing cornstalks write Maizewood Prot 
ucts Co., 203 N. Wabash, Chicago, 


LIMESTONE PULVERIZER 


WANTED—USED LIMESTONE E PUI VER IZER 
describe Linn Woodhouse, Bloomington, Wi 


BABY CHICKS 


INVESTIGATE PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS 
if you are looking for something better—and 
want year ‘round heavy layers at low cost. Not 
like ordinary chicks at all. For sixth year sent 
with genuine guarantee to live covering first two 
weeks—treal evidence of vigor and vitality. Losses 
first to seventh day replaced free; seventh to tenth 
day, one-half price; tenth to fourteenth day, two 
thirds original price. Sold on guaranteed egg-p0- 
duction grades—dletermined by the flock average of 
the parent stock—as high as 175 to 200 eggs pe 
hen in our Special Standard. High flock average of 
Peters-Certified flocks maintained by the use of of 
ficial trapnest-pedigreed males from 175 to 292 e 
hens developed on our own Master-Contro! Breeding 
Farm. Our strains are backed by 13 years’ com 
structive breeding and selection by our skilled 9e 
cialists. Customers report raising 95 to 98 pe 
cent of chicks to maturity—pullets laying 50 pe 
cent at 4% to 5 months—annual flock averages 0 
135 to 200 eggs per hen—incomes as high 
$3,000 per year—all under ordinary farm cond: 
tions. (Our literature shows many reports from 
customers on each breed.) White Leghorns; Reis 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks; White Wyandottes 
White and Buff Orpingtons developed to our high 
Peters-Certified standards. Low prices will surprist 
you. Write, mentioning favorite breed and we ™4 
send catalog and our instructive bulletin on tha 
breed—no charge. _ Peters-Certified Poultry Breet 
ers Association. Just address Peters-Farm, Bot 
254, Newton, Iowa SS 
CAPPER SHIPS C. 0. DL. POSTPAID 100 PER 
cent alive arrival guaranteed. Why tie up yow 
money weeks in advance? Just mail your order, 
then pay your postman when your ch icks arrive 
We are not merely a a but o — our own 
modern flock improvement farm his season we 
have spent hundreds of dollars with famous breeders 
to improve our flocks. Capper Chix will make es 
flocks even better. Place your orders now 
Brown Legho arms, heavy assorted, $11 per 100 
500, $53. TF ‘ Buff Legh 
conas, 100, $1130: 500, $56.25; 1,000 
8. C.’ Reds, Barred and White Rocks, Black Mit: 
orcas, 100, $13; 500, $63.75; 1,000, $125. B 
Orpingtons, 100, $14: 500, 68.75; 1,000 
White Wyandottes,, White’ inorcas, 100 
500, $73.75 $145. Assorted, $3 thundret 
straight. White Pekin ducklings from our “ 
flock, 26c each. Valuable free chick book wt 
every order. Can give prompt service. Cappers 
Hatchery, Elgin, Iowa. 


PROF. KING’S PERSONALLY SUPER VISED ) 
and selected triple value chicks, duckli! io 
turks. A. P. A. certified, guaranteed qu 
every shipment. | You get the benefit © T 
King’s 15 years’ breeding experience. Write 
rices on first quality Silver Laced Wyandotte 
sight Brahmas, Black Giants, and doub le c . 
ey mating in White Leghorns u ~ 
s, S. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, ey Row 
White Rocks, and White Wyandottes Manet 
Bronze turks, and Pekin ducklings. Also ask be 
Prof. King’s guarantee and complete li by eee 
“How to Raise Chicks,” a 32 page book free aL 
every customer. Iowa Chick Hatchery, Box 
Towa City, Towa. 


c yous 

SPECIAL SPRING DISCOUNTS. BOOK YOUR 
order now on Maplecrest Chicks for May bo 
June delivery. Special discounts enable you t 7 
at real money saving prices. Remember, Mer — 
Chicks come from finest flocks, bloodtested tor } iron 
protection, Iowa accredited, and sent with out 



































clad guarantee to live first ten days oT og Re 
laced at . + price. J. L. Schlaubat ~~“ 
2,363.50 im_ egg sales the first nine mor a 


his 500 Maplecrest pullets. Mrs. Rensbereer er 
$1,813.50 from her $96 investment. | Zero Weg 
never stops these famous chicks from laying. ay 
now tor free catalog and special spring Oo"gy, 
Do it today! Maplecrest Farm Hatchery, Be 
Wellman, Iowa, 






























ADVERTISING FAGeS REMOVED 
ae FARMER and Iowa Homestead, March 15, 1930 












































: ND NURSERY STOCK 
~~ GLOVER SEED Bins 
<p HAVE SOME NICE MEDIUM RED CLO 
"ver seed to offer at 22¢ per pound delivered your 
= 4.3 We pay freight. New sacks extra, 35¢ 
fend for sample Reuter Bros., Carlos, Minn 
WEDIt M RED CL OVER, IOWA GROWN, 
seats OS.S5 per cent purity, $i 50 bushei Tim- 
ane 75 bushel, tests 99 pe cent purity 
fend for samples. Ed Keller, ‘Fair field, 
Jacks0N COUMSS HOME GROWN rep CLO 
dA grown on clay soil; testing hig! pur 
germination, Samples on application. Mytot it 
} Maquoke ta, lowa. ees 
WHIT nLOSSOM SWEBT CLOVER — SEED, 
Wh rified and recleaned, purity 99.7, 7 cents per 
se aa: Bh 35 cents. Samples furnished. H. B. 
\ Kibber White. S. D. Es. 

— = EVERGREENS 
SvpROREENS $1 DOZEN. PLANT A WIND- 
heeak at our low prices; all state inspected stock. 

winged frivitz Forestry Company, Crivitz, Wis 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


ADIOI lS BULBS FOR SALE. 100 BLOOM- 
$1 

















large bulbs, $2.60 per 100, 45¢ 
Ps V srieties : Roanoke, Alice Tiplady 
per | ce, Foch, Anna Eberius, 1910 Rose 
Write for prices on larger quantity. Also 
oTE hull Oo. T. Emmert, Adel, Towa 
wie POPCORN 
lowa, popeoORN—- FAMOUS SOUTH AMERICAN 
7 tested seed, 30e per }b., prepaid. Elmer Hart, 
- Skidmore, M 
: SEED CORN 
enn 2 OME OF ORIGINAL KRUG OFFERS FOR 
ale a limited amount of Original Krug seed corn, 
Original I is grown from seed raised and se- 
ad George Krug. Price $5 per bushel, dis- 
anne $10; germination 98 per cent. If you 
want “Origin al Krug, order it now. weodtesd 
Cou rieultural Association, Eureka, Tl. 
Unzicker Satay Ml.: Harold Wiley, TA 
I! nly growers of Original Krug. 


“A SOU THERN IOWA AND 
central Ilinois yiel test winner. Certified by 
vis Crop Improvement Assn. Field selected; 
i and forced warm air dried before October 20. 
teed 98 per cent strong germination and sat- 


PFISTER'S KRUG, 


























factory to purchaser in every way. Ear crated, 
tipped, butted, shelled, graded and bagged: $5 

per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, Ml. 
SMiT H S YELLOW DENT; nOnTEe RN GROWN, 
elected, furnace dried, .08 bushel below 
first plac District No. 2 State Yield test. Con- 
stes nner in Cerro Gordo County Yield contest 
for - ears Grown near Franklin and Cerro 
Gordo county line. BR. G, Schumacher, Thornton, 

Tov 
SEXVINE DETASSELED HYBRID CORN, 
T AT vind resistant, early, production $10 and_ $7. 
Equita. ming. rich yellow, heavy ears. Golden King 
. lly early. Either $5. State Yield Test win- 
quality and yield, Velvet barley, clean, heavy, 
mart Smith, 3218 Boone, Ames, Iowa. 











MEYER'S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN, HIGH- 











est yielding in southern and south- central Iowa 
’ in state yield test. Picked in September and dried 
in seed house. Germination 98 per cent. Satis- 
) faction guaranteed. rite for circular. Clarence 
to, Ill Meyer, _Van Meter, Towa. 
RED'S YELLOW DE NT, MEDIUM SIZED, 
IT ON eep grained, above 98 per cent germination, 
Md, Tl $3.50 bushel. Ear selected; sample peck $1 pre- 
~ paid, This corn won first at Ames in bushel lot 
last fall. ©. L. MeKinney, Runnells, Iowa. 
GOOD PLANT BEARY’S YELLOW DENT FROM THE 
wa. Marshall county 1929 111 bushel per acre state 
= record 40 acre field. Also highest yield in open 
— linated corn in state yield contest. Write A. S. 
3ALED eary, Albion, Towa al 
freight STEEN YELLOW DENT HAS THE LONG TIME 
i Pek high record in state yield test. Early picked, 
J rapid dried; germination 98. Ear or hand tipped. 
a shelled and graded, $4. George Steen, West b- 
erty, Towa, 
RIZER IMPROVED REID'S YELLOW DENT, ~ FIELD 
1, Wis selected, ear tested; guaranteed test 96; winner 


$4 bushel; graded 
Rider Nursery, Farmington, 


at Ames and International shows; 
or ear; 20 days’ 


Towa, 
Twp PROVI E D 
$2.5 


trial. 





{RE ID’S YELLOW DENT. SEED 








per_ bushel. Ear or oi and 
guied: 95 al Grown from Iowa_ seed. 15 day 
approval. Flint Crozier, Osceola, Neb. 
GOLDEN KING—THE WONDE R CORN OF 
northern Iowa, as amazing record in state 
com yield test for maturity and high yields. Write 
Wm McArthur, Mason City, Towa. 
SEED CORN—PROLIFIC VARIETIES. PRO- 


juees 2 to 6 eats per seed not reducing size of 
er. Shipped C, O. D. if desired. For particulars 
write Origer & Son, Stuart, Towa. 


SFED CORN—-KRUG'S YELLOW VICTOR, 1929 
crop, single ear test per cent or better, 


shelled and graded, bags free, $4 per bushel. Hou- 








ser Bros _Polk City, Towa. 

ECKHARDT'S SEED CORN, GROWN AS FAR 
north as Lincoln Highway: germination ractical- 
perfect. Seed corn book free. Eckhardt’s Seed 

Howe ouse, Te Kalb, mn. 

THE WORLD'S RECORD CROP OF CORN 

,, Was grown from Clarage Seed. We have certified 

Clarage see? for sale. Dunlap & Son, Williams- 

port, Ohio, 


EARLY HI-BREDS NO. 295 AND 296 FROM 































t strains winning first, northern section, Iowa state 
Breed Yield test, 1929 iH. Turner, Paton, _Towa. 
AND ¢ 20 DEN KING SEED CORN. TO 
—— hods is to want our corn. Send 
) Pel Morgan Brothers, Galva, MM. 
" ord 291 AND 292. STIFF STALKED, 
arrive ding. Jay Newlin, Grimes, Towa. 
Wt eg ne one Z 
ders FOR SALE—IO0GOLD OATS, FREE OF NOX- 
Write hes Weed seeds; priced at 60c a bushel sacked, 
0 ees, Inelud ‘Knotek Brothers, Riverside, Iowa, 
: aoe = Miles north of Washington, ‘Towa. 
$11 GROW HULLESS OATS. OATS WITHOUT 
k Min fore oF berry, 4 cents per pound. Herman 
Buf mow, Walnnt, t1., R. 4. 
$18 CFRTIFTED, IOGOLD. OATS, RECLEANED, 
oa he per bushel: car lots 60c. Fred Me- 
undre ( Hart 
r own een wick _ lowe, ae 3 a 
k with 1OGOLD OATS, RECLEANED, SACKED, 65c 
appers she’ __ George Plagmann, Ames, lowa. 
D . 7 SOYBEANS [agen . 
FINE, MAN( HU_ BEANS $2.25. PER BUSHEL, 


Ge arm. test 99 per 
<imballto on, Ia. 


ber bushel $2.10. 
f Fred Bonne esen 





TO TRY TO BROADCAST TO MOON 
Ar attempt to transmit a radio signal 
i) oon will be made in the near fu- 
he United States naval research 
















8, according to Dr. A. Hoyt 
lief of the radio division. And 
al is expected to be back to earth 

y less than three seconds. 
exact, the radio signal should 
moon in 1.4 seconds, this being 
ses Te 30.0 , LOCORBaEy for it to travel the 
made 186 nn les to the moon at a speed of 
1s wit ae miles a seeond, Doctor Taylor 
ee but a “ the signal would be weak, 
Send Seen. l possible of detection with the 
— Rien. | tMement of receiving instru- 





Sales Next W oat 





Monday, March 17— 
Shortherns——Interstate Shorthorn Bull 
Sale, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Holsteins—iowa Holstein Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Spring Quality Sale, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
Tuesday, March 18— 
Aberdee: Angus—Iowa State Angus 
Breeders’ Sale, Des Moines, lowa. 
Wednesday, March 19— 
Aberdeen Angus—Mrs. Irene grown 
Rose Hill, Iowa 
Belgians and Holsteins—Charles Irvine, 
Ankeny, Iowa 
Thursday, March 20— 
Aberdeen Angus—W. H. Cooper, Hed- 
rick, Iowa, 

Percherons—Femeco Farms Perchero: 
Dispersal, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Future Sales 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 27—Annual Spring Sale, So. Omaha, 
Neb.; H. a." “Me Kelvie, Sale Manager, 


Line oln, N 
June 25—W on Wiebke, Greene, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Mar. 28—Annual Spring Sale, So. Omat 
Neb.; H. C. MeKelvie, Sale Manager 
Lincoln, Neb. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 

May 2—Miiller & Kemp, Olin, Iowa. 

HOLSTEINS 

May 27—Midwest Holstein Sale, Albert 
Lea, Minn.; Melin-Petersen Co., Minne- 
apolis, Mers 

May 28—_Midwe st Holstein Sale, Albert 
Lea, Minn.; Melin-Petersen Co., Minne- 
apolis, Mers. 


July 15—National Type Sale, 
Minn.; Melin-Peterson Co., 
Sale Managers. 

POLAND CHINAS 
7—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, 

PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 

—H. C. Lowrey, Blue Earth, Minn. 

—Breeders’ Sale, South Omaha, 

R. E. Fortna, Manager, 132 North 

St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, 
Oct. 


Oct Ta. 







Neb.; 
Twe Ith 





Livestock News 


The second annual Angus Winter Show 


and Sale, Chicago, Ill, February 18, un- 
der the auspices of the American Angus 
Breeders’ Association, brought forth a 


splendid lot of cattle, but the attendance 
was not up to expectations. The 30 bulls, 
including five aged bulls, averaged $243, 
with 66 females going at $170, and the 96 
head realizing $193 each, which was not 
enough for the quality of the cattle. The 
top bull was Briarcliff Burgomaster, sell- 
ing to K. B. Schely, Far Hills, N. Y., for 
$810. Revolution 37th, an entry from the 
Harrison & Ryan herd, Harlan, Iowa, was 
the grand champion bull, and sold for 
$745, to W. A. Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa. 
The grand champion female was also a 
Harrison & Ryan entry, Eldora Elmore 
3d, bought by H,. A. Thompson, Cortland, 
Ind., for $350. Iowa buyers were well 
represented, and purchased many of the 
good cattle. They include: Jack Me- 
Dowell, Harlan; W. A. Hopley, Atlantic; 
E. Walshire, Mechanicsville; J. W. Canby 
& Son, Winfield; W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, 
and Harrison & Ryan, Harlan, 


oneetinieligiee 
The thirteenth annual Shorthorn Con- 
gress Show and Sale, under the auspices 


of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, DIL, February 19 and 
20, was well attended, from a widespread 
territory. The cattle were bought by 
buyers from ten states and Canada. Illi- 
nois buyers purchased 22 head, and 21 
head went to Iowa buyers. The 101 head 
made a general average of a little over 


$250, with 45 bulls making $306, which is 
$50 per head higher than last year, and 
60 females at $205. The top bull was 
Divide Patdale, from the Allen Cattle Co., 
and sold for $1,550, to Maytag-Zirbel Co. 
Newton, Iowa. Roselight went to A. C 
Shallenberger, Alma, Neb., at $1,900, and 
Browndale Masterpiece to Brennan & 
Glasgow, Kendallville, Ind., at $890, The 


highest selling female was Haigler Dor- 
othy, going to Reid Carpenter, Mansfield, 
Ohio, at $635. The Iowa buyers included 
M. W. Smith, Paullina; Leo P. Duer, 
Charlotte; G. H. & E. R. Schuerman, Mt. 
Pleasant; Wm. Thede, Dixon: C. B. Miles, 
Corydon; Fred W. Hubbell, Des Moines, 


and Newton. 


Maytag-Zirbel, 


Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa, held a suc- 
cessful sale of Shorthorn cattle on Feb- 
ruary 25. The 41 head sold made a gen- 
eral average of $200.25. Eleven females 
averaged $211.80 and the 30 bulls aver- 
aged $196. A large crowd of interested 
stockmen and farmers attended the sale, 
and the bidding was lively from start to 
finish. Forty head of the offering were 
sold to Iowa buyers. The top bull, No. 
31, was purchased by Wm. Shoultz,- of 
Schuyler, Neb., for 3300. The top female, 
No. 2, was selected by Chas. Schrunk, 
Mapleton, Iowa, at $375. The sale was 


conducted by N. G. Kraschel, assisted- by 
“Secotty”’ Milne. Following is a list of the 
sales amounting to $200 or over: Females 








—Lot 2, Chas. Schrunk, Mapleton, Iowa, 
$375; 1, Hopley Stock Farm, Atlantic, 
Iowa, $270; 6, L. C. Oloff, Ireton, Iowa, 
$210. Bulls—Lot 31, Wm. Shoultz, Schuy- 
ler, Neb., $300; 12, Sigfre@d Ekstrum, Le- 
high, Iowa, $200; 32, Chas. Segar, Webster 
City, Towa, $230; 23, Sam Roberts & Son, 
Jefferson, Iowa, 18, Henry €. Ha- 
mann, Inwood, Iowa, $295; 14, S. F. Ott, 
Durant, Iowa, $200; 26, C. G. Huffman, 





' 





15th Annual Spring Show and Sale 








Omaha Horse and Mule Company 


South Omaha, Nebraska 
Thurs., and Fri., March 27 and 28 


consisting of 40 bulls and 30 females, will be shown and sold 


s one of the best bred offerings of Seoteh Shorthorns listed tn ant 

ourteen previous annus! spr iles t thi pois The herds rep- 

are Geo. W. tetzlaf? and Son, alton, Nebr.; J. &. Mann and Son 

ine, Iowa; Wm. A. Sear, Earth: ‘cor Sirkhofer Bros., Dow City. 

a: C. W. Currie, Odebolt, Iowa; LJ. Sample, Belgrade, Nebr J M. 

Weber and Son, Tecumse} Nebr.; Allen Eros Lexington, Nebr.: L. F. 

Farley, Bancroft, Nebr.; J. L. Harshbarger. Humboldt, Nebr.: J. D. MeDer- 

mott, Anita, lowa; Jas. E. Wiles, Plattsmouth, Nebr Louie Buchholz, F alls 

City, Nebr., and H. C. MeKelvie, Lincoln, Nebr. Besides a high elass lot of 

richly bred herd bull material, this sale contains a verv richly bred group 
of females and most of them have heifer valves at foot 


consisting of 30 bulls and 15 females, will be shown and sold 


This is recognized as a reliable source for as good Polled Shorthorns as 
are sold in the Middle West. S. W. Stewart and Sens, Blair. Nebr... have 
listed the seven best bulls they have ever sold at this point. H C. Stork 
and Sons, Tekamah, Nebr., also list six choicely bred bulls of show quality. 
Orher consignors bringing foundation material in good blood are Dav id and 
James Burns, MeClelland lowa: W. Meyer, Beaver Crossing, Nebr.; 
Ira Braueht, New Virginia, Towa: J. F. Lager, Clyde, Mo.; E. P. Laughlin, 
Imogene, Lowa; Fred Bloomstrom, Waverly, Ne sbr.: Wayne Yoakam, Hedrick, 
Iowa, and C. W. MeCoy, Syracuse, Nebr. 


The Oldest Established Sales in These Breeds 


For fifteen years, T have been conducting these annual spring sales at 
this point, and am pleased to refer to the records of the past sales as the 
best evidence of fair dealing and wood values in them. Practically every 
breeder is personally known to me, and I have had the finest cooperation 
from them in an endeavor to offer satisfactory breeding stock and business- 


like conduct of the 


of in 


Pra 


to ag 
at 
catal 
catal 


H. C. McKELVIE, Sale Manager, bisnile Nebraska 


Cols. 


Whit 


H. C. MeKelvie, Sale Manager, Lineoln, Nebr.: 

Please send without obligation the catalog cheeked w“ 

Grand Island sale, Mareh 20th and 2)st 

South Omaha Shorthorn sale, Mareh 27th 

South Omaha Polled Shorthorn sale, March Sti 
NAME .ccese POT T CTT TTT TLE ee eae 
Address a Le de bat One Cw ees va 0 GORE ERE RE Cae oa 0's sae ee 6 yl Oe 





1:00 p. 


Shorthorns and 
Polled Shorthorns 


In the sale pavilion of the 


70 Shorthorns 


on MARCH 27 


45 Polled Shorthorns 


on MARCH 28 


test, guarantee, pedigrees and 


attended to, 


auc tions. The 
terest to the buyer is closely 


every point 


Order of Showing and Selling 


etically all of the sale cattle will be shown by) 
The shows will! start at 10:00 a. m. each day, 
m. Mail bids may be sent to any of the 
ogs or to the auctioneers. Kindly use the coupon 
og, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


classifications according 
and the sales promptly 
tieldmen listed in the 
when writing for 

and address it to 


es. 


Will Johnson, Judge. M. T 


Homeste 


\uctioneers. 
rmer and Lowa 


Kraschel 


e, Fieldman for 


and Ce sap P son 
Wall F: 


} 
ad 








PERCHERON 
DISPERSAL 


COMPLETE DISPERSAL AT AUCTION OF FEMCO 


O 


the past three years Femco’s Fercherons have won a total of 
48 grand championships and 72 


12 GREAT STALLIONS including four imported horses. 
Included are six that have won first or grand champion at 


lead 


28 MARES including the International grand champion, 
Margot. 
Attiseur. 


FEMCO FARMS 





FARMS’ FAMOUS PERCHERONS 


ne of the greatest Percheron offerings in history. During 


2 firsts at thirty leading shows. 


ing shows. 


Many mares with foal to the grand champion, 
Matched pairs broke to work. 








MAR. 


20 


Send for INustrated Catalog 


Melin-Petersen Co. 


306-D Gorham Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


1 P. M. in Live 
Stock Sale Pavilion 


SO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 











WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, March 15, 1999 
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Big Sale of Percherons 


I is 
Friday, 
March 28 


Blue Earth, Minn., Fairgrounds 


ONLY TEN MILES NORTH OF IOWA LINE 


23 Head---9 Stallions 


BALANCE ARE MARES 











Stallions from two past, to eight years old. 
old blacks, weighing from 1,875 to 1,950 pounds. 
lain, sold by me to Minnesota Agricultural College. 
clear back to Old Louis Napoleon, first horse imported, 1851, owned by 
Brilliant 
noted sires of all times appear in their breeding. The older stallions are 
Some of them by Carnot 66666. Breeding mares mostly 
They are bred to sires sold on day of sale. 


E. Dillon & Co., Bloomington, IIl., 


known breeders. 
black and dark grays. 


I was an old time importer—first at Bloomington, IIl., then Story county, 
First trip to France in 1882 and up until the war had crossed the 
I am getting old (74) and am making an absolute closing 
Don’t be so foolish and get in on these 3,000 company deals. 
Buy them worth the money paid. Auctioneer, Col. Fred Reppert, Decatur, 


Iowa. 
ocean 32 times. 
out sale. 


Ind. Write for particulars. 


H. C. LOWREY, Ambcy, Blue Earth County, Minn. 











Some splendid two-year- 
Some sired by Tamer- 
The pedigrees run 


755, Besique and other most 














of bred sows sire 

grand . G 

bred for March and Asal farrow. 
Fa 





DUROC JERSEYS 


~ McKees Offer Duroc- Bred 
Sows 


We are offering for sale at private treaty 30 head 
~ and bred to our International 
iden Gleam, These are 





champion boa 


1! boars. We also offer 30 head of fall boars 


| make real herd boars. 


sired by Golden Gleam. Wi 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
Address 

McKEE BROS CRESTON, IOWA 





I 


m 


*¢ es. Prices reasonable. 
‘. K. NELSON 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


have sold my bred gilts and am now offering the 
tops of my fall boars Call at farm 8% miles 
rth of Alta or write for de cription, breeding and 
I ship on approval. 
ALTA, TOWA 





of good type, 


DUROC GILTS 


juality. Bred to sons 
Builder Sensation and 


CHOICE 


size and feeding 
of the grand champions, 





The Snappit for March and April farrow. Immune. 

Papers furnished. Priced right. 

es SWENSON DAYTON, IOWA 
Twenty Duroc Bred Sows 

I am offering at privat sale 20 choice bred 


$60 


R 


New Hope 2d, 


gilts and yearling sows "cm by 
Prices $40 to 


nd bred to a son of Hawkeye Col. 
Also two good Scotch bulls. 


AY COGLON EXIRA, IOWA 





Si 
hi 


early, 
E. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 
red by Nebraska W< nder, grands som of Broadcaster. 
These are well ¢ urs of good type, from 
igh class sows. Pri sod Better order 


oo evarar 
T. GARTON MARATHON, IOWA 





#30 eack 





bred sows. 


and May 
ROBBIN STOCK FARM 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Spotted Poland China 


Offering bred gilts. and sows. 
Bred = Revel | Flas row in March, April 
easonabie pri es 








choice. 






LUCAS, IOWA 





TAMWORTHS 





Gilts 


ahawk, an outst 


Newlin’s 
Tamworth Bred Gilts 


ds due to 

oe i 8S. Tom- 
od from the 
lture ] 


weighing from 
farrow in March anc 





United States Departme se ] Also 
one) ee fall boars and gilts of proper type and 
quali 

J.J “NEAL IN GRIMES, IOWA 











LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


Matt White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb 

Hugh Thompson, 
Farmer and ltowa Homestead, 
Moines, towa. 

Jack Halsey, care of Wallaces’ Farmer 
one fowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
owa. 


care of Wallaces’ 
Des 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 
morning, the week previous, ten days 
in advance of date of issue. 











JERSEYS 


JERSEY BULLS 


From World's Champions 


SHERMAN JERSEYS are bred for great produc- 
tion. We hold all state Jersey records except one 
Get our list of young bulls before you buy. 
SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 
DEPT. G CHARLES CITY, 


QUALITY JERSEY BULLS 


or yenine qrantnens of Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 
9th and from granddaughters of Pogis 99th of 
Hood Farm. Butter fat, both sides and the middle. 


Prices reasonable. 
M. L. HEAD & SONS ALBERT LEA, MINN 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


“Earl Marshall 8th 


by Earl Marshall for sale or exchange, five years old. 
Very low down, blocky and a great sire. 
A. E. MALLORY HAMPTON, 





IOWA 














IOWA 





Some Real Angus Bargains 

I AM OFFERING at private treaty, 20 registered 

cows and heifers, and 8 choice young bulls, 
mostly all Blackbirds. Bred for early spring calves 
Calves sired by Excise Marshall, a son of Earl Mar 
shall. Address Arthur S. Wood, R. 3, Creston, Iowa 

OFFERING A FEW WELL BRED ANGUS 
cows and heifers for sale. Also real high class, early 

maturing bull calves and heifers. Of the best 
breeding and well grown, but not pampered. Priced 
to 

A. G. MESSER, Me 

CEDMER FARMS GRUNDY ¢€ E NTER, 


_POLAND CHINAS 
Now ‘Offering Choice Fall 
Boarsand OpenGilts 





IOWA 








sired by ‘“The Convincer’ and | is The Forec: aster’’ 
and out of dams by ‘Foxy Boy,’ chat vice Goods,” 
“Gay Lad, ‘Armistice Boy “The py,”” CP air 
Play,”” and “The Traveler.” = - $30 and 
$35 for immediate sale Shipped on approval 
Boar and gilt sale October 10, 1930 

KENNETH MARSH LEHIGH Tow A 





THIRTY-FIVE BRED GILTS 


Now offering at private sale 350 to 400 Ibs. Poland 
China bred gilts. Will farrow March, April 

and May. Popular blood lines. Immune. Priced to 

sell. Write at once 

JAMES COCKERTON WHITING, 


POLAND CHINA FALL BO. ARS 


FOR SALE—I am offering 10 good fall boars, sire 

by my great herd boar, KAMO, and out of da ins 
ters of Black Hawk, Cornerstone, Slicker and The 
War Tax. Prices $40 to $50. Write at once. Ad 
dress B. F. Anderson, Council Bluffs Towa 


Fall Boars—Real Prospects 


Offering 10 choice last September boars that are 
well grown, and have lots of quality and type 


IOWA 








1 
Sired by Hawkeye King by King of Diamonds. Dams 
by Big Revenue and Knight's Eqnal Immune 
Priced to sell W. A. Brunhaver, Sheldon, Iowa 





BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
bred sows and bred gilts, sired by Lo an es, 
Knight's Stamp and Black Knight; » 
Defender for March and April litters; imw 
ones and pri to move; come and see them ot 
write. H. H. Gregory & Son, Rutlan va 















Rutland, Iowa, $215; 40, Jacob Jacobson, 
Story City, Iowa, $200; 21, John McKee- 
gan, Rock Valley, Iowa, $200; 37, Paul 
Crawford, Barnum, Iowa, $200; 22, 
Haatvadt Bros., Callender, Iowa, $270; 41, 
Paul Sells, Worthington, Minn., $270. 
The fifteenth annual sale of Polled 
Hereford cattle, made by the American 
Polled Hereford Breeders’ Association, of 
Des Moines, was the most successful sale 


held by this oroganization since 1923. This 
sale was held on February 26, at the Iowa 


Des Moines, fol- 
show held on 


State Fair grounds, at 
lowing the national breed 
February 25. A report of the show may 
be found elsewhere in this issue. The 49 
head of cattle sold made a general aver- 
age of $307.05. Forty-two bulls averaged 
$308. Seven females averaged $301.45. 
These cattle were distributed into 15 
states and New Zealand. The cattle were 
presented in better form than has usually 
been the case in past sales. Breeders 
have come to realize that they can re- 
ceive a premium for high class cattle pre- 
sented in proper condition, and there were 
very few animals in the offering that did 
not measure up to a high standard of 
worth. The cattle were consigned by 24 
breeders from Iowa, Missouri, South Da- 
kota, Illinois and Indiana, Johnson Bros., 
of Jacksboro, Texas, were the heaviest 
buyers. This firm operates the largest 
number of registered Polled Hereford cat- 
tle that can be found in one herd in the 
world, In the sale which was held last 
year, this firm purchased slightly over 
half the offering. Johnson Bros, handle 
over 600 head of Polled Herefords on their 
Texas ranch. The top bull, No. 28, was 
purchased by Peter Cambier, Orange City, 
Iowa, for $600. Johnson Bros., Jacksboro, 
Texas, paid the top price for females, 
$515 for No. 15. Mr. Gammon bought one 
of the best females in the sale, No. 52, on 


order, for F. E. Humphries, of Gisborn, 
New Zealand, for $390. Much credit is 


due B. O. Gammon, secretary of the breed 
association, for the capable management 
of the sale. The auction was conducted 
by Fred Reppert, assisted by H. L. Hull, 
Following is a list of. sales amounting to 


$300 or over: 
Potwin, Kan., 


Bulls—No, 26, D. H. Witsop 
$510; 38, Chas. Whitehead 
McNeal, Ariz., $340; 40, Roberts Land ané 
Loan Co., Roundup, Mont., $325; 49, 13, 7 
Johnson Bros., Jacksboro, Texas, $400 
$325, $435; 6, 33, Northe rn Wyomi ng Land 
Co., Buffalo, Wyo., $300 each; 3, RB H 
Vajner, Chelsea, Iowa, $450; 43, Rober 
M. McGranahan, Newhall, Iowa, $315; 
Grimes Canning Corp., Des Moine s, ih. 
$335; 30, J. D. Eads, Warrensburg, Mo. 
$325; 2, 8, Carl Entorf, Pollock, S. D 
$300, $32: RE RD os ‘ 








Perry, Reasnor, Iow, 
$300; 7, Frank Abraham, Mt. Ple asant. 
Iowa, $315; 11, I. G. Birrer, Riverside 
Iowa, $390; 28, Peter Cambier Orange 
City, Iowa, $600; 31, F. E. Bowles, “‘" 
mont, S. D., $880; 37, H. B. Thurber, 
lits, Calif., $300; 99, HL J. Rohlf, Wort 
ing, S. D., $340; 48, H. N. Varenhor st. Lj 


Mars, Iowa, 








$315; 45, J. C. De B® 
Pella, Iowa, $440. Females—Nos. 235 
Johnson Bros,, Jacksboro, Texas, ¢)- 
$310; 52, F. E. Humphreys, Gisborn, Ney 
Zealand, $390. 





USE CARE IN BUYING CATTLE 


A change in the trend of beef pric 
may be expected during the next yea 
two. The cycle of beef cattle prices ha: 


1 down. 
next fey 


probably reached its peak, and 
ward trend of prices over the 
years can be expected, 

The increase in the number of 
on farms is not expected to affect may. 
ket receipts before the fall of 193] It 
may be even further delayed. The 
crease in the number of cattle probabj 
has been as great in the corn belt as j 
the range areas. The tendency for mar. 
keting at lighter weights and as bal 
beef has encouraged increased prodye- 
tion. Present supplies warrant a special 
study of this phase before increased pro. 
duction is undertaken. 

Caution should be exercised not only iy 
increasing production, but in purchasing 
light cattle that will not be turned for 4 


year or two. The high level of prices fo 
this cycle apparently has been reached 
and stockmen with cattle held for long 


periods may feel some effect of the long. 


time decline in prices. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES) 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright iv12 by Little, Brown & Co. 








How Drummer the Woodpecker Came by His Red Cap 


Drummer the Woodpecker was beating 
his long roll on a hollow tree in the 
Green Forest. Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat! Rat- 
a-tat-tat-tat-tat! Drummer thought it 
the most beautiful sound in the world. 
After each long roll, he would stop and 
listen for a reply. You see, sometimes 
one of his family in another part of the 
Green Forest, or over in the Old Orchard, 
would hear him drumming and would 
hasten to find a hollow tree himself and 
drum, too, Then they would drum back 
and forth to each other for the longest 
time, until all the other little people 
would scold because of the racket and 
would wish they could stop their ears, 
But it was music, real music, to Drum- 
mer and all the members of his family, 
and Drummer never was happier than 
when beating his long roll as he was do- 


ing now. 
tat-a-tat-tat-tat! Rat-a-tat-tat-tat! 
Suddenly Drummer heard a scratching 


sound inside the hollow tree. Once more 
he beat the long roll and the scratching 
sound grew louder. Then he heard a 
voice just a little way above him. 

“Do Ah hear someone knocking?” the 
voice asked. 

Drummer looked up. There was Une’ 
Billy Possum’'s sharp little face sticking 
out of his doorway, and Unc’ Billy looked 
very sleepy and very cross and at the 
same time as if he were trying very hard 
to be polite and pleasant. 

“Hello, Unc’ Billy! Is this your house? 
I didn’t know it when I began to drum. 
I wasn't knocking; I was drumming. I 
just love to drum,” replied Drummer. 

“Ah reckons yo’ do by the noise yo’ 
have been making, but Ah don't like be- 
ing inside the drum. Ah’m feelin’ power- 
ful bad in the haid just now, Brer Drum- 
will take it kindly 


mer, and Ah cert'nly 
if yo’ will find another drum,” said Unc’ 
Billy, holding his head in both hands as 
if he had a terrible headache. 

Drummer looked disappointed and a 
little bit hurt, but he is one of the best- 


natured little people in the Green Forest 
and always willing to be obliging. 

“I'm sorry if I have disturbed you, Une’ 
Billy,” he replied, promptly. “Of course, 
I won’t drum here any longer, if yor 
don’t like it. I'll look for another hollow 
tree, tho I don’t believe I can find another 
as good. It is one of the best sounding 
trees I have ever drummed on. It’s sim- 
ply beautiful!’’ There was a great deal 
of regret in his voice, as if it were the 
hardest work to give up that tree. 

“Ah'll tell yo’ where there’s another 
just as good,” replied Unc’ Billy. “Yo’ 
see the top of that ol’ chestnut tree way 
down there in the holler? Well, yo’ tr» 
that. Ah'’m sure yo’ will like it.” 


Drummer thanked Unc’ Billy politely 
and bobbed his red-capped head as he 
spread his wings and started in the di- 
rection of the big chestnut tree. Un 
Billy grinned as he watched him. Then 


he slowly and solemnly winked one eye 
at Peter Rabbit, who had just com 
along. 


“What's the joke?’ asked Peter. 

“Ah done just sent Brer Drummer down 
to the big chestnut tree to drum,” Un 
Billy replied, winking again. 

“Why, that’s Bobby Coon’s house! 
cried Peter, and then he saw the joke ani 
began to grin, too. 

In a few minutes they heard Drummer! 
long roll. Then again and again. Th 
third time it broke off right in the middk 
and right away a terrible fuss started 
down at the big chestnut tree. The 
could hear Drummer’s voice, and 
sounded very angry. 

“Ah reckon Brer Coon was waked 
and lost his temper,” chuckled Unc’ Billy 
“It’s a bad habit to lose one’s temper 
Yes, sah, it cert’nly is a bad habit. AD 
reckons Ah better be turning in fo’ al 
other nap, Brer Rabbit.” With that, Un 
Billy disappeared, still chuckling. 

Hardly was he out of sight when Pet? 
saw Drummer heading that way, ' 
Drummer looked very much put out about 
something. He just nodded to Peter an 
flew straight to Unc’ Billy’s tree. The! 
he began to drum. How he did drum 
His red-capped head flew back and fort 
as Peter had never seen it fly befor 
Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat! Rat-a-tat-tat-tat 
tat! Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat! Drumme" 
hardly paused for breath. There was t 
much noise for Peter, and he kicked 
his heels and started for the Smiling Po 
and all the way there he laughed 

“I hope Une’ Billy is enjoying a £0 
nap,”’ he chuckled. ‘Drummer certains 
has turned the joke back on Une’ Bill 
this time, and I guess it serves hi 
right.” 

He was still laughing when he reac’ 
the Sm g Pool. Grandfather Freé 
watched him until he began to smile, ! 
You know laughter is catching. Ha, ! 
ha! Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Peter, 4 
held his sides, 








he 





“What is the joke?” demanded Gran® 
father Frog, in his deepest voice. 

When Peter could get his breath, he 
told Grandfather Frog all about 4 jok 
on Unc’ Billy Possum. “Lister oars 
Peter at the end of the story. Th ey 0 


listened. Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat! The loné 
roll of Drummer the Woodpecker cole 
be heard clear down to the Smiling . 
and Peter and Grandfather Frog kneW by 
the sound that it still came from Une 
Billy’s house. (Concluded next week) 
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